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CHAPTER I. 

THB VAULTS UND£R THE ADELPHI. 

Late one night in the month of October, 18 — ; 
80 late that the hands of St. Martin's church, 
hard by, pointed close upon n)idnight, a wo- 
man, not indifferently clothed, nor otherwise of 
mean appearance, was seen hurrying along 
Charing Cross and the Strand, having apparent- 
ly come in a direction some v'- here west of the 
locality now mentioned. In her arms she bore 
a bundle, for such it seemed, but which, from 
the position wherein she supported it, as well 
as by the shape, evidently contained one of 
those little mites of humanity that nature con- 
signs, after months of anxiety and pain, to the 
love and care of its parents through the travails 
of the world without. 

The woman had just come from' the house of. 
a medical man who a short time before she 
quitted his door, had Returned hastily in a coach 
from a mansion in row, along the pave- 
ment before which was strewn a quantity of 
new trampled straw, so significantly indicative 
that within was sickness too deep to be endured 
only in silence, and pain that could not survive 
Tindei' aggravation. 

Yes, within that house lay the pale mother 
of the child we have just seen so untimely and 
so untitly carried through an October blast at an 
hour to late. She herself knew it not, for as 
yet she even knew n^t that she was herself 
alive. 

But a month before this night, her husband, 
Sir Stephen Woodhouselee, had died — the Lady 
Lavinia was at once a widow and a mother. 
Grief between then and no# had been busy in 
the poor work of marring female beauty, and 
wasting strength that better had been happily 
preserved for the time of a woman's deepest 
endurance. But Providence had willed it other- 
wise, and cast the two greatest troubles of na- 
ture. Death and Life, together, upon the devot- 
' ed head of the lady of Woodhouselee. 



Under these circumstances, our common na- 
ture seems to teach us that avarice, however 
relentless, would for once give way to humani- 
ty ; and the heart of treachery itself be lost in 
the deep and double sorrows of the afflicted.. 
But experience teaches us that sometimes the 
heart most hardens where most it ought to feel, 
and that helplessness and pain* only stimulate, 
by the advantages they offer, that iron-handed 
avarice which else they would, in a generous 
bosom, wholly disarm. 

In the same room with the poor widowed 
mother, we must draw the reader's particular 
attention to a lady clothed in the deepest mourn- 
ing, covered to profusion ^ith the outward 
signs and *' mockery of woe" for the loss of 
her own brother. Sir Stephen ; but who, in her 
heart, never wept when the vaull was opened 
for his remains, since his removal out of the 
way had opened before her a free path to the 
attainment of a great object, which never could 
have been achieved had jie lived even only one 
month longer, and once thrown his protection 
over the child that ought to have succeeded him 
as tieir. That great object was the possession 
of his extensive and valuable property. 

Mrs. Thoroton, the lady whom we have 
thus introduced, was the only surviving sister 
of Sir Stephen Woodhouselee, and, providing 
he should die childless, the sole heiress to aU 
his estates. 

Some months before, her heart had been filled 
with bitterness at the anticipation of i^babe that 
should step before her, and in all probability 
for ever shut out herself and her liusband from 
the remotest chance of ever enjoying the fami- 
ly estates. Hence, in conjunction with her 
husband, she had planned various clever strata- 
gems in order, if possible, to divert the expect- 
ed course of events, and to turn tbem into a 
channel more immediately and certainly advan- 
tageous to herself. All these, however, had 
failed, until, in the midst of her despair, the 
death of Sir Stephen, her brother, revived her 
with renewed and more certain hope. With 
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him in the way she could do nothing — out of 
it, ehe mi^ht do every thing. His widow was 
about to give birth to the heir upon whom all 
her fortunes or her misfbrtunes depended. Did 
he survive to be brought up by his mother, her 
prospects were for ever ruined. Could she 
succeed in clandestinely g^eiting him out of the 
way, those fortunes were as assuredly made. 
The step, then, to betaken was no longer* equi- 
vocal or doubtful. 

Accordingly, the plan was cautiously and de- 
liberately arranged, and after a brief negotia- 
tion, both medical man and nurse were induced 
to connive at the design she^ had formed, of 
takins^ away the infant at the period of its birth, 
and afterwards persuading her sister, iis mother, 
that it had either been bom dead, or had died 
and been carried away immediately afterwards. 
^ This plan, then, had been successfully exe- 
cuted on the night' when oui* tale commences, 
while complete success was promised to it from 
the fact that the poor sufferer herself was in a 
condition which rendered it. utterly impossible 
she could be conscious of any thing respecting 
either herself or her posthumous son. 

According to the arrangements which Mrs. 
Thoroton, her husband, the doctor, and the 
nurse had' conjointly made, the boy was carried 
away shortly after his birth, and consigned to 
the care of that poor woman in whose arms we 
have already seen him; djsregardless of the 
fact that to the sorrows of the widow and the 
mother, they were adding those almost more 
painful ones of her being informed, at that fear- 
ful time, that she was also anew young mother 
without a child. 

Mrs. Thoroton herself undertook the dilficult 
task of making this unavoidable explanation ; 
and that she did so with becoming delicacy, ten- 
deniess^ and sisterly sympathy, the following 
scene, which shortly afterwards took place be- 
tween the two, wiirsufficiently testify.' 

*' Where is my *child ?'* asked the Lady 
Lavinia, as for the first time she recovered 
Qiepse and speech, ^< bring it to me, sister, and 
I shall be h^ppy." 

*• Soon, Linny, very soon," replied Mrs. 
Thoroton, "but you must not be disturbed 
just now ; keep yourself calm and quiet, and 
then I hope it will all prove as we wish at last." 

"Oh, mercy, mercy r* cried the mother, 
*< what can be amiss ? what ails it ?" 

«* Nothing, nothing," answered Mrs, Thoro- 
ton, ** we have all seen to it, so I trust you 
will rest contented. If you agitate your- 

aell " 

* « But is it like my husband, my dear, good 
husband ?" demanded the lady ; , ^* if I could 
hut see bis face again in that blessed babv, I 
should soon recover, very soon. Bless both 
their dear hearts ? I shall never get over his 
Joss I know : and yel I ought, for the sake of this 
pretty sweet thing» which will die without me." 



<< There, there, good lady," interrupted the 
nurse, ** do not talk, you must not talk now» 
indeed. Be calm, be calm." 

^' But let me see it I why not let me see it ^ 
demanded the mother. "I must see it, and 
then I shall be quiet — 1 will do anything then^ 
— I will do just as you tell me — I will be firm, 
and ()ear it ail !" 

But as she promised firmness, the " sorro^^- 
ful water," as jShakspeare terms it, came reso- 
lutely to her eyes, and she ^epi deeply in sad 
contiiadiction to the tongue that had spok^i 
without knowing what nature could or could 
not bear. 

Mrs. Thoroton szgin requested her to be - 
pacified ; comforted ner with the cold comfort, 
that we all had our t):oubles ; and exhorted her 
so far to fortify herself against every possible 
evil and mischance that mifht come upon her^ 
as to be enabled to resist, with becoming^ 
strength and fortitude, such griefs as provi- 
dence in its wisdom dealt out, at one time or 
another, to every individual, even the most fa- 
vored, of the human race. 

This speech seemed so much like a prelude, 
or introduction to bad news, that the Lady La- 
vinia started with convulsive energy on hearing 
it, and half deliriously demanded if her child 
were dead ? 

.*' The Lord," — muttered her sister whining- 
ly, and making a pretence to weep, " the Lord 
giveth, my dear sister, and the Lord takelh 
away." 

" Ah !" shrieked the unhappy mother, " my 
child is gone — he is gone from me, and I have 
never seen him !" and so she shrieked again 
and fainted. 

" Nurse !" observed Mrs. Thoroton, coldly 
and unmoved, as she turned from the couch 
where her sister lay, *' it is over now, — the 
worst is done, and she will not feel it so much 
again. I leave her to your care. If she inquire 
more, you know what particulars to tell her ;" 
and here she whispered over again some for- 
mer, lesson — " she already knows the child was 
a boy ; tell her he was unfitting for her to see, 
and born without life. Remember now, re- 
member, for all our stories must agree. Keep 
counsel, we are safe enough now, and you 
shall be well rewarded." 

So saying, she stepped in stately manner « 
out of the room, wittfout even once more cast- 
ing a look upon the wretched mother whom 
she had thus vilely deceived and betrayed. 

** Let me die," exclaimed the Lady Lavinia, 
when again she came to herself, ** would that 
God would let me die, for everything is gone 
now; yes, everything, everything! I feel 
like the only thing in the world— too miserable 
to endure. Ob, my Savior— oh, Grod ! pity 
these woes and take me to my husband and my 
child !-r-my child, I say, — my boy, my darling 
boy!" 
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And agam was that wa& face boned in the 
]hUow» and the piteous Toice loet in dmnb an- 
coDscioufness. 

Meaotime» to change the scene, the woman 
in the Strand with the living baby on her arm 
was overtaken by a storm. One of thwe-driv- 
ing storms of fierce rain and hail which clear 
the streets of London suddenly, ds might a 
plague. Every alley and entrance coort was 
crowded with those who were incapable or im- 
willing to pay for better shelter ; every recess 
of«a door that offered partial protection con- 
tained its compact little body of passengers ; 
every projection screened some miserable crea- 
ture or other of the night ; while tavern and 
tap -room harbored thickly-packed hosts of 
the yiliated and depraved, who preferred such 
sanctuary to that of any other building in the 
whole vast mass. The lights in the laifips along 
each side of the way flickered, strained, and 
roared as the gust half-strangled them while it 
passed ; the torrent rushed furiously down the 

gutters, stopped up the incapable sewers, and 
ooded the streets ; while one solitary coach 
remained upon the stand near Somerset House, 
man and horse alike bearing the brunt of the 
tempest wi^ down-bent hea^, but* otherwise 
as heedless as the stones beneath their feet. 
Now and then some carriage would drive fu- 
riously along, throwing up the pooled water 
and mud from between the stones higher than 
the window-tops ; or some solitarv cur wiih 
meekly slouched ^ears, and eyes half closed 
against the pelting of the rain, scour spiritlessly 
along under cover of the wall ; emphaticallv 
expressing bv the peculiar banging of his tail, 
what kind 01 opinion he privately entertained 
respecting the weather. 

'Still the woman with the infant perseveringly 
kept on along tHe south side of the Strand. 
Her own clothing, as well as that of the child 
she carried, was sodden almost to the skin, 
and hun^ in straight and heavy folds around 
her. Slight, however, was the solicitude she 
evinced for her own comfort, as she once rested 
her foot upon a door-step in order to take off 
some of her own covering additionally to wrap 
up the little stranger that had thus singularly 
been placed in her keeping. , 

" Poor little thing^!** muttered she, as she 
adjusted' the clothes about it, '* he'll never 
know what it is to have a mother, nor his 
mother what it is to have him ! Lack-a-day, 
poor creatures, 1 pity you both." 
> And then she hugged it closer to her bosom, 
and trudged onwards patiently through rain and 
mire, without once even attempting to seek 
shelter where many others had securely found 
it 

When arrived at the top of one of the side 
streets leading to the Thames, she stopped and 
looked around. The voice of a distant watch- 
man, as he gruffly called the hour, came dis- 



tinetiy on the passing blasi; but other guar- 
dians of the ni^ht, who kept watch in her more 
immediate vicinity, had crept under cover of 
their boxes, and left the coast clear for any 
one who might peA^hance have a reason for 
taking advantage of such a circumstance. 

No eye was upon her, and almost before 
any one could have been turned hitherwards 
she had disappeared down the dark, steep, and 
slippery street, at the. bottom of which the 
Adetphi Buildings confronted her, and the 
arched gaping vaults beneath them, affording 
various passages to the water-side, opened 
their black entrance below. 

We shall scarcely err in veatarin^ to assert, 
that the vaults here alluded to constitute one of 
the most remarkable curiosities, and at the same 
time one of the least noticed, in the whole range 
of the metropolis. The entrance to thcfm i& 
through Durham Street and Durham Yard ; a 
spot on which formerly stood Durham House, 
belon^g to the earls and lords of that name. 
The inclined plane, forming the ancient bank 
of the Thames, connnences precipitately at the 
line of streeVs continuous with Maiden Lane, 
at the back of the Adelphi Theatre, and de- 
scends more rapidly as it nears the water's edge. 
The entrance to the vaults is of a semi-circukr 
form ; and immediately over it is the exhibition 
room, containing the models of machinery ap- 

Elicable to the useful arts, for which preminma 
ave been awarded by the Society of Arts. For 
the space df about Hiteen yards within the en- 
trance, and on either side from the ordinary 
cart- way to the wall, the floor of the vaults is 
strewn with rubbish and fllth of all imagina- 
ble kinds. To the right and left the dismal 
arches stretch into an extent absolutely indefi- 
nite, from the gloomy darkness in which they 
are enveloped. In various parts of the roof 
may be perceived certain blocks of stone, which 
probably formed a portion of the ancient struc- 
ture of Durham House ; while here and there 
large masses of brick* work meet the eye, for-* 
cibly torn from their places by the combined 
brute forqe of the coal-heavers, and of the ani- 
mals they employ; although for some short 
distance within the entrance the wall on each 
side is protected by a rude and heavy wooden 
railing, which also serves the additional pur- 
pose of preventing passengers from falling into 
a second and lower pit^ which leads to a sort of 
underground stabling. In the several archer 
are massive doors strengthened with iron -bolt- 
ed lozenge bars^and still further, secured by 
strong padlocks. A solitary lamp or two glim- 
mers here and there, just making darkness visi- 
ble, but nothing more. Alto^tner the Adelphi 
vaults afford a much more singular and inte- 
resting sight than is often paid well for to be 
seen. ^ 

Arrived at the bottom, again she cast a hur- 
ried glance around — ^hesitated a moment, and 
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entered with a degree of caution which showed 
that no eye could see a yard in advance, and 
that the feet alone must guide. 

Comparatively few of the people who in- 
habit this mighty city, would believe, without 
ocular demonstration, that from thctvery midst 
of the eternally busy town, out of the bustle, 
turmoil, noise, and life of that great artery of 
London, the far-famed Strand, it is possible at 
a few strides to transport one's -self into a dark 
and silent range of underbuilt vaults, dimly en- 
livened with arrow slits, that throw daylight 
down only in occasional beams and specks ; 
and which by their vaulted and massive roofs, 
their extent and silence, might readily be mis- 
taken for the dungeon-cellars beneath some old 
feudal castle, or the crypts of a deserted cathe- 
dral. 

AX the present time the massy doors which 
formerly used to close up nightly the entrance 
to these vaults, are rusted upon their binges and 
rendered immovable through neglect and tbe 
accumulation . of rubbish about them. Hence 
the places they formerly shut in are open by 
night as well as by day, and latterly have be- 
come pretty often the resort and refuge of 
otherwise roofless outcasts, to whom even the 
pennyvlodging- houses of St. Giles's refuse a few 
hours' shelter during darkness. But at the time 
of which we are more particularly speaking, 
they had not been appropriated by that class of 
umortunates, and consequently afforded as much 
secrecy and security for the parties whom we 
shall soon see collected there, as might the re- 
cesses of the Peak Cavern itself in the very 
heart of stony Derbyshire. 

As the woman previously spoken of entered 
with her little charge, she walked some dis- 
tance downwards in a straight course, and then 
cautiously turned to the left ; treading upon soft, 
dry earth and straw, with which the ground 
was covered, so noiselessly, that even without 
effort, her footfalls were rendered next to inau- 
dible even to the individual whom she expected, 
and had gone to meet there. 

Having advanced some distance further, and 
within a short space of another turning to the 
right which led directly to the water side, she 
paused doubtfully and listened. Scarcely half 
a minute could j^ave elapsed while she stood 
thus, before a voice in the dark void space to 
the left was heard in a solemn and confident, 
but low tone, as it said, ^ 

** Bla6k as the night is, I know you, daugh- 
ter ; advance and lay your burden down." 

A low growl or two of thunder, apparently 
far down on the horizon over the river to the 
south, had before b^n heard ; but as the wo- 
man obeyed this summons it increased in loud- 
ness, and as she advanced, a faint flash of light- 
ning which brightenad the dead waters outside, 
and obscurely penetrated the mouth of the vault 
which opened on the Thames side, showed her 



the gaunt figure of a man stauding upright in. 
the corner, and holding between tne forefinger 
and thumb of his left hand a crystal of the 
form and size of an ordinary hen's egg, into 
which he was at the present moment ^deeplj 
engaged in looking. 

Though the light was gone as instantly as it 
had been produced, she found on aj^roaching 
him that tbe crystal itself still remained visible. 
It looked like an orb of dull light, exactly cir- 
cumscribed by its own dimensions, but incapa- 
ble of giving out the least light upon even tha 
closest surrounding objects. 

*< This child is a boy, Agatha, is it not ?" de- 
manded the man. 

«« It is." 

«True. I know it. He was born at seven 
minutes past six to-night, was he not?" 

"He wa5, father." 

'< True. And he cried once, and only once, 
when the doctor forced him from the bosom of 
his unconscious mother ?" 

" He did not tell me that," replied the woman. 

•* It is true, nevertheless," answered the as- 
trologer ; " I have seen it all by the aid of this 
faithful spirit in the crystal. And more than 
that, Agatha— I can tell you that the Lady 
Thoroton and all her associates will lose their 
labor. Do as they will with him he must 
escape with life. In this place I have seen all 
that nas piaissed out of it respecting him since 
the moment of his birth. The stars pronounce 
his greatness, and man cannof hinder it. If 
we throw him into the river, he will live. If 
we try to strangle him, some seeming accident 
will save him. If they were to dash his head 
against this wall, a chance unseen would give 
him power to survive. His life is written here, 
in this stone, and none but He who controls 
the stars can turn his fate from^what is writ- 
ten. Look here. See for yourself, daughter, 
and be convince^. 

Agatha was in truth the* magician's own 
daughter. She was familiar with his power> 
if power it really were, and feared not to place 
her eye to tlie crystal as she had often done be- 
fore when he commanded her. The moment 
she did so, it seemed as though the whole air 
was light. Yet she could see nothing but the 
strange figures and new scenes pictured like liv- 
ing shadows in that glass. There was much ^ 
seeming confusion amongst them, as though 
strife, and contention, and evil passions and 
good, were violently exercised to obtain one 
little object, and that object distinctly was a 
child. Then imperceptibly the scene grew into 
one composed almost wholly of children of both 
sexes, classified according to their sex, and. . 
somewhat quaintly, though uniformly dressed. 
Afterwards it changed to one representing* the 
interior of some building, in which many bright 
and distinct columns were visible, with jars, 
bottles, and the like, abundantly spread around. 
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In the midst was a boy about fifteen, busily 
employed upon something which seemed like 
a picture ; but before Agatha could have time 
particularly to scrutinize it, a fierce blow from 
some unseen arm dashed the crystal rapidly 
^rom the hands of her father, and at the same 
tune a voice equally passionate in its tone ex- 
claimed, 

«* Away, thou fool and liar with these devils' 
looking-glasses! Every word is false. Our 
labor is not lost, and shall not be lost.** 

" Mr. Thoroton," said Saul the astrologer, 
quietly and without making the least attempt 
to interrupt him, " your face is familiar to me 
even in the dark. I know the extent of your 
power, and feel my own. Proceed as best you 
please." ^ 

" I'll see into that glash,** exclaimed Mr. 
Thoroton, who had' secretly watched Agatha 
from the physician's house and dodged her hither 
in order to satisfy himself of the actual desti- 
nation of the child, and that his orders were 
obeyed. 

« Then pick it up," replied Saul, for the crys- 
tal now lay on the ground, where it had been 
thrown by the violence of the blow, but still 
showed itself distinctly like a phosphoric sub- 
stance in the night 

Thoroton stooped to take hold of it, but 
somehow, he could not tell why, it slipped from 
between his fingers. He tried again and again, 
yet every time with no better success. At length 
* the light which had guided him to it went out, 
and all three stood in darkness the most intense. 
" I said I knew your power,*' remarked Saul, 
who had never yet once moyed from the spot 
on which be stood ; ** and now see mine." 

In a moment the crystal was in his hand, 
without bis even stooping to the ground, and as 
light as before. 

" I have read his life for twice seven years," 
continued Sau^, *<and no human power can 
preyent that life coming to pass in action, any 
more than at the moment of his birth it could 
have dashed his Giver of Life, the great star in 
the red Scorpion, from the heaven in which it 
shinSs. Whether he will live after fourteen, I 
know not, for the glass is then darkened by a 
calamity so deep that its result is hidden by its 
own clouds. ** 

The astrologer now remained a few moments 
silent, while the individual who had thus in- 
truded upon him stood dismayed by the words 
he heard. , . 

*« Thoroton !'* exclaimed Saul, " be advised 
by a greater power than your own. Abandon 
the present design. The heavens are against 
this evil, and will frustrate it bv means that man 
cannot imagine. Return the child to its mother, 
and make both happy." 

" Never !" interrupted Mr. Thornton, *« espe- 
cially f £om the influence of the ravings of this 
folly and absurdity, which are worse than those 



of a maniac. See you, man V* — and he spoke 
as in desperation— <' rather than do that, I would 
at once dash the life out of him against this 
wall !" 

The sudden thought was followed by as sud- 
den action. For scarcely had Mr. Thoroton 
uttered tibese last words, than be snatched the 
baby from the arms of Agatha, who was stand- 
ing close beside him, and made a powerful and 
desperate attempjt to th'row it violently against 
the side of the vault. No intervention could 
save if. But as he whirled the unconscious little 
burden from him, the outward covering in which 
it had been wrapped gave way in hishand, and 
the child fell softly and unharmed upon aheap 
of trodden straw which had been gathered close 
beside him. 

At that moment the astrologer produced, by 
unseen means, a light which illuminated the 
place for the space of a few seconds, just long 
enough to enable Agatha to snatch the boy up 
again, and to show the appearance of a black» 
shadow-like, but deformed figure, as of a de- 
mon, which enveloped, ^as in a mist, the whole 
person of the intended murderer. 

Instantly all was dark again . Agatha rushed 
wildly out of the vaults by the same passage 
she had entered them : Mr. Thoroton as madly 
pursued her in the hope of again seizing the 
heir of Woodhouselee ; and the astrologer, 
Saul, quietly pursued his wa^, unheeding the ^ 
other two, down to the river side. When there, 
he entered a boat, whicff appeared to be waiting 
his command, and^was rowed by one dark, 
voiceless being in a direction down the river, 
and subsequently across toVanls one of the 
most obscure water-side haunts of Bermondsey. 
Meantime, Agatha succeeded in getting con* 
siderably ahead of her pursuer; and by passing 
up one of the right-hand streets, soon reachea 
St. Martin's-Iane. 

Here Mr. Thoroton would, in all probabili- 
ty, have overtaken her, had not at that critical 
moment the appearance of a shop-door open 
with a man standing against it a short way be- 
fore them, caused Thoroton suddenly to slack- 
en his pace, and eventually to desist from his 
pursuit when he found by her motions that the 
possessor of the child meditated throwing her- 
self under the protection of the worthy shop- 
keeper. Such a step, however, his retirement 
and retreat now rendered unnecessary, though 
as she passed by the door Agatha could not but 
look up to see the name of the man to whose 
timely presence the escape she had just made 
was mainly to be attributed. 

Across the shop, which bore a very old-fash- 
ioned frontage of heavy woodwork, was paint- 
ed in large characters, " Gabriel Widge, Brush- 
maker and Oil and Colorman to their Majesties." 
Immediately below, and nearly filling up his 
own dooiway, stood Gabriel himself, his hands 
in his breeches-pockets, and his face skywards, 
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fof be had come to fhe door to look at the clouds 
and the Ikfatning. 

•« Shooldnt hare that babW out this time o' 
night, my good woman," said Gabriel, wisely, 
as aeain Agatha passed him. 
' She hesitatecl, and was about briefly to ex- 
plain, but Mr. Widge, senior, being himself & 
lamily man, told her not to stand talking to him, 
but make off home as fast^is she could. And 
00 saying, he turned his back u])on the street 
with the air of one who knows his own weight 
in legitimate coin of the realm, and dosed, bolt- 
ed, and barred the door behrad him. , 

Agatha soon reached her humble residence 
in a yard near Long Acre; while Mr. Widge, 
senior, retiiedito his bedroom and communicated 
to Mrs. Widge all the newest intelligence he 
had picked up from his own observation touch- 
ing the state of the weather, and likewise 
passed a very severe comment upon the par- 
ticular improvidence and. general thoughtless- 
ness of the lower orders, '* who,*' he sagacious- 
S observed, <* seemed to apt as if' they thought 
ildren were like, gooseWrry cuttings, and 
grew the more, the more they were rained on." 



• CHAPTER n. 

9 

THB SEVENTH SON OF A SEVENTH SON — GA- 
BRIEL WIDOE SEES HIS FATHEB's GHOST. 

An important incident, essentially^ similar to 
the principal one recorded in the preceding 
chapter, though mightily different in its working 
out, was about to take place in the household 
of A^r. Widge — in other words, just by way 
of assisting the reader wilh a little more know- 
ledge than ne himself probably possesses, Mrs. 
Gabriel Widge was in an intense state of expec- 
tancy, that within a very brief period she 
should present Mr. Widge with the seventh 
child-^a prodigy it was confidently anticipated 
it would turn out; for Mr. Widge himself was 
a seventh son, and the seventh son of a seventh 
son, is sure, some way or other, to prove a 
very miraculous sort of a son indeed. 

The happy father of this wonderful fellow 
was, in his own person, not a whit less remark- 
able as a man, than was bis shop as a shop, or 
even the lane itself as a lane, in which his re- 
sidence stood. St. Martin's lane, however 
sunk in the present day, has boasted of much 
more clever men than the Widges, either senior 
or junior, having formerly been inhabited by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and also in his way by 
the no less well-known Middleton, the first 
artists' colorman who commenced that business 
in London. Here also was held the artisfs 
academy, where studied our immortal Hogarth, 



Sr J. Thomhill, Prank Hayman, Zoffimy, and 
their contemporaries — a picture of which still 
exists by the facile pencil of the last-named 
individual. As to Mr. Widee's residence, it 
remains even to this day, and still presents a 
tolerable specimen of the kind of domestic ar- 
chitecture which prevailed in the days of Ho- 
garth — that is, it 18 adorned with thick-sashed, 
shop-windows, which pbject into the street,, 
and constitute two small apartments, as it were» 
for the display of certain 4:hoice specimens of 
colors, lamp-oils, pickles, brushes, and all the 
other materials of an oilman's shop, the abut- 
ments being supported by ponderous brackets 
beneath ; while tne gaily- painted imitations of 
color-tubs, which formerly dangled from a laige 
cornice over the windows (not unlike a gigan- 
tic mantelshelf) are now, with true antiquarian 
care, securely affixed to the lop of it. On the 
right-hand is a good specimen of a carv^ 
doorway, festooned with flowers ; while with- 
in the miniature pediment above it, a curious^ 
nondescript animal, '* neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl," puzzles the admiring beholder. With 
respect to the tenant of this old-fashioned 
abode, it is sufficient now to say that he will 
best explain his own oddities as we proceed 
with our story. 

Already had Mrs. Widge blessed her husband 
with six ad arrant, complete, and unmitigated 
dunces and blockheads as ever wore frontis- 
pieces at all approximating to the human face 
divine : yet, like mot<t blockheads, six heal- 
thier, greedier, or more chub-faced louts— for 
they were all boys — never eat hasty -pudding 
or sucked birds'-eegs. Everything they took 
appeared to be absorbed and swallowed in- 
stantly up by the body and limbs ; while the 
heads on their shoulders seemed scarcely to 
take even a tithe of the results of all tbey put 
into their mouths ; yet the head alone was m re- 
ality the only extremity about which Mr. Widge 
ever evinced any solicitude. He always long- 
ed for a boy of talent — a " clever fellow," who 
might by force of his own individual lustre, 
throw a shine and gloss upon the whole fami- 
ly. Six times had he hoped ardently, and six 
times been as deeply disappointed ; since not 
one single idea could he ever succeed in draw- 
ing from the young Masters Widge, beyond 
what he had before, and after much trouble, 
driven into them. So Mr. Widge used patheti- 
cally to resemble himself to a man who 
wants to draw water out of six wells, but in 
order to enable himself to do so, is obligedj to 
pour it all in beforehand. 

Mr. Widge was a man who happened to 
know a little bit of most things. Anything 
connected with trade and the trade modes of 
making iKoney, he knew especially well ; he 
had been educated in it from fourteen years 
old — ^the age of apprenticeship— ^upwards. But 
everything else, that he knew,. was by halevs 
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qaarters, ounces, half-ounceB and drachms. 
Bandoro scraps of. information which he had 
picked up in the course of his earthly career, 
as a stray cor might pick up a multitudinous 
variety of food during his peregrinations 
through the streets, constituted the sum total 
of his hudgetof information, literary, artistical, 
political, theological, metaphysical, and medi- 
cal. Nevertheless, Mr. Widge, senior, con- 
sidered himself a clever man in his way, 
though not half so clever as he might have 
been, had his father properly cultivated his 
genius when a boy. * Hence arose his very 
strong desire to have a clever boy himself; 
and to this are properly to be attributed the 
many promises he was in the daily habit of 
makingj to Mrs. Widge, that if ever Heaven 
should favor him with a prodigy, he would 
spend upon him ever^ farthing he po^ssed 
rather than run any risk of crushing his ge- * 
nius in the bud. 

Under these circumstances, and with these 
broad and grand notions of doing honors to hu- 
man talent, it certainly does appear (when so- 
berly and philosophically ^nsidJjred), a most 
unfortunate thing,—a very pitiable and pathetic 
thing indeed, that an honeat, sober, moral, 
hard-working,, and even slavish individual 
like Mr. Widge, senior, should have had entailed 
upon him* all the expense, anxiety, trouble, 
and hope deferred, of rearing up a batch of chil- 
dren of the description above complained of, 
without reaping: even a single ear of sound and 
lipe ability in return . Had he been an ordinary 
man, and of merry, common, and vulgar de- 
sires, then might he have been content that 
the olive branches about his'table should have 
lun only into green wood and leaves ; but the 
deep aspirations in which Mr. Widge was fre- 
quently wont to inddl^e, materially sharpened 
me sting of his calamity, and a;)ded poison to 
those six arrows which, in the shape of six 
boys, the goddess of Dulness had stuck into 
liis sides. « 

Oq that same night, after retiring to bed, 
Mr. Widge saw, or fancied he saw, or dreamed 
in a dream he saw, his father's ghost. It an- 
nounced to him, in accents of deli^htfnl pro- 
mise, that his next son would certainly prove 
a " clever fellow." 

Mr. Widge's father had in his day been a 
. successful shoemaker in Northampton, and 
after a brilliant career of some sixty years* du- 
ration, had departed this life, laden with all 
the honors and regrets which a generous pos- 
terity never fail to heap upon the corpse of 
liim who has labored for them during life, and 
left a tidy little fortune amongst them upon his 
departure. 

Mr. Gabriel Widge was not by any means a 
man in the regular habit of seeing ghosts, and 
therefore he the more firmly believed in the 
present one, as having appeared to him upon 



so great ttnd important an occasion. But we 
mention the fact more by way of excuse, than 
anything else, for the curious description which 
Mr. Widge gave of it Being unacquainted 
with the general character of ghosts, their 
habits, tempers, tastes, and persond appear- 
ances, he may have been a little mistaken in 
the matter; but, however that may be, certain it 
is he looked uncommonly terrified the next 
morning, as he gave the following accpunt of 
his vision to Mrs. Gabriel Widge. 

♦* I don't think, my dear," he said, •» I'd beeft 
asleep more than an hour or so, when it seem- 
ed to me as though somebody called ottt 
* Widge f three times distinctly ; but in a 
voice such as a man's mouth never utteted. 
Yet, some how or other, I knew it was my 

nr father's voice ; so I started up in bed, and 
[cd into the room. It Was pilch dark, but 
j there he stood the same little old man as be 
always was, standing i%the middle of a beau^ 
tiful cloud, with his corduroy breeches, a little 
leather apron, and his old red nightcap on. 
In his right hand he seemed to holj^ the shadow 
of a 'tacking-end, and the ghost of a lump of 
wax in his left. There was a sort of gWr 
about him of the same color nearly as the best 
mustard, which made his face shine yalleiitih 
all over, except his chin and cheeks, which 
seemed to wantshavine very bad, as if he had 
gone without a razor for above a week. Be- 
sides that, there was the resemblance of a 
short pipe in his mouth, or a stick of some 
sort, I could not tell which ; for as the pOet 
Milton says in his immortal * Paradise Lost,* 
somehow, 'each seemed either.' He looked 
uncpmmon pleasant, ju^t as he used to do 
when he rapped the 'prentice's knuckles with 
his lapstone, and says he, « Gab !' says he, in 
a sepulchral tone, ' Gab, my boy, I'm going to 
be grandfather to a * clever fellow' at last.* 
« You're the favored mortal,' says he, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, and puffing out the 
shadow of a cloud of smoke, * you'll the hap- 
py hannimal that's doomed to monopolize all 
the glory of theiWidges,and to establish,' the 
name of the family in the Annals of North* 
amptonsheere. That next boy of Missis 
Widge's'U turn out a clever chapi Bis guar- 
dian hangel has decreed it, and so the busi- 
ness is settled.' J," continued Gabriel, « sat 
confounded in bed, and before I could reply to 
him, he was about to vanish in a reg'lar mist, 
when it seemed to me as if I involuntarily 
catched hold of his coat laps, and called him- 
back again. < Father !' says I, in a very im» 
ploring tone, * don't be in a* hurry to be off just 
yet, for I have a word or two to have Wi^ 
you.' So at that he comes back min, and 
stands in the same place as before. This time 
he had the apparition of a pot of ale by his 
side, standing on a bit of cloud like a table; 
and somebody as looked a good deal like tha 
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M landlord of the Green Dragon, close be- 
hind him, looking at the ghost of a shilling, 
as if to see whether it was a good one or not 
Just as I was going to speak to him again, a 
great flash came up from the ground, and it all 
Tanished with a strong pmell of hot cobbler's 
wax, dubbin, and bits of burnt leather. Never 
had I such a vision, or a dream» in the whole 
course of ray life !** 

And Mr. Widge wiped the moisture from 
his forehead with the night-cap he bad just be- 
fore taken eflf his head. 

"But I hope," he added, after recovering 
breath, ** I hope, my dear, it '11 ail come true, 
and that we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
a clever fellow, — a stiff bristle, as one may 
term it,— at last bom into the family." 

" Well, well ! we shall see," said the lady, 
'* all in good time, no doubt." 

And so they did; for at length that time ar- 
rived; the private information given by his 
grandfather, the ghost, proved true, and the 
now happy Gabriel Widge was presented with 
the seventh son of a seventh son, who af- 
terwards was christened Launcelot ; for it was 
the settled opinion of Mr. Widge, senior, that 
whenever bis son should come to be knighted, 
as he doubtless would, at some time or other. 
Sir Launcelot Widge, Bart., would sound un- 
commonly well; and much better than your 
ordinary Sir John or Sir James. It was there- 
fore with a provident eye to a baronetcy that 
the hero of this history was named Laun- 
eek>t. 



CHAPTER . III. 

THE STRUGGLE ON THE ROOF. 

Exploded as the doctrines of astrology are in 
our times supposed to be, jemd ridiculous as the 
believers in tnem, and their professors, may be 
generally regarded^ it is notorious, and admits 
of easy demonstration, that the practice of the 
mysterious art has many devotcfes, is believed 
in by numberless individuals, and, perhaps, 
really numbers as many practising professors 
at the present day, as ever it did in any former 
period of our social history. 

In the metropolis and the great towns their 
strength principally lies, although it extends, 
through the lesser adepts, throughout the rur^ 
depth of the whole provinces. While the 
number of works upon the subject published 
in our own times, some*of them of a most elabo- 
rate and costly character, sufficiently attest the 
sincerity of those persons who devote them- 
selves to its study. No surprise will, there- 
fore, be felt at the introduction into so modem 



a story as this of Launcelot Widge, of a cha- 
racter who might otherwise have been consi- 
dered as confined to, and only Appropriate in the 
romances of the earlier and darker ages. la 
fact, the character of Saul, the astrologer here 
intro(iuced, is pretty faithfully sketched from 
an individual now living — a sincere believer ia 
the reality of magic arts, a master of certain 
otherwise unaccountable powers and influences 
— and a person well-known as one of excel- 
lent sense, probity, and education. 

Saul had formerly been a man of consider- 
able property, but his wild and untiring pur- 
suit of power greater than man naturally pos- 
sesses bad ruined him. His own gold bad 
evaporated in a long and expensive struggle 
&fter the menstruum of transmutation, and 
which at length he had given up, not because 
he was in despair, but b^use his means no 
longer allowed him to continue it. In natural 
and artificial magic he was more successful. 
On a fine night he could show in the air, and 
apparently written on the face of the moon, 
such letters as the spectator might require ; he 
could form wishes concerning bis friends at 
many leagues' distance, of which they becanae 
within a few monr^ents perfectly conscious, and 
so could mentally maintain^a sort of correspon- 
dence with. them; he could <»use wind, rain, 
and hail suddenly on the open heaths and 
downs in the country ; he could stare at a toad 
within a ms^ic circle until, after about twelve 
minutes* fruitless endeavor to avoid his eyes, 
it would suddenly leap up, as might a haie 
when shot, and drop dead from very terror. 
He could bring back, within a given time after- 
wards, over the place of a murder, the appear- 
ance of the man that had died ; he could com- 
pel an owl in the darkest night to stoop from 
the sky and stand within his circle, IrembUng, 
until he pleased, to let it go; he could also 
cause voices to be distinctly heard and myriads 
of shapes to be seen, which no spectator could 
for a moment have believed before to exist any- 
where save in the wil&est dreams of the most 
disturbed imagination. 

These do Viot appear very valuable accom- 
plishments, ^however in any other sense re- 
markable. ^Biit time, and study, and wealth, 
had bought them; with much watchfulness, 
and innumerable nights of sleeplessness, and 
solitary fasting, and long hours of purification 
and prayer. As Saul had bought them, so he 
prized them — the dearer, the more worthy. 

And here we may take an opportunity of 
remarking that the populous and vulgar belief 
that those who practise the magic art derive 
their power and influence through the agency 
of evil spirits, appears, from the forms and ce- 
remonies laid down in that modern and ap- 
proved work, the " Magus," of Barrett, to be 
wholly and completely false. Rites, fastings^ 
purifications, and prayers, scarcely to be sur- 
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)>aBBed ID their eeverity by aay impoied upon 
the odoet patient devotee by any the most aus* 
tere religious belief, constitute the exercises ne- 
cessary, during the preparatory stage, for the 
proper attainment of the objects of the|occult 
49cience. 

While every subsequent operation, such as 
the invoking of spirits, whether good or bad, is 
still done in the name of the Almighty, and 
through the great compulsive power of prayers 
wherein that name continually occurs, and 
which thence, it is supposed, no created spiri- 
tual and inferiorj^thing can possibly resist. It is 
held as an axiom, that the better, the more pure 
in mind and body, and the more holy in life 
that a man is, the more powerful he becomes as 
a magician, and the more potent in raising up 
such spirits whose presence he may at any 
time require. On the other hand, a bad man 
has no influence at all ; since the powers of 
evil will not obey one rendered by immorality 
and crime equal with themselves. To the good 
alone are they submissive with fear and trem- 

With this brief explanation, which appears 
necessary to justify us in introducing such a 
character as that of Saul into the present his- 
tory, we shall now rest content, and proceed 
to mform the reader that the astrologer's daugh- 
ter had been selected some time before by,Mrs. 
Thoroton, to nurse the child of her sister as 
soon as it was born, and afterwards to bring it 
up as her own. Agatha, in turn, had consult- 
ed her father as to the probable results, the be- 
nefit or the evil, that might follow from such a 
course. * 

He had appomted her to meet him in (he place 
and on the night where and when we have al- 
ready seen them, and had pronounced such an 
opinion as left Agatha no longer in doubt as to 
the propriety of restoring the child to its mo- 
ther at the earliest opportunity that should pos- 
fiibly present itself. Her great object, however, 
was, now she had the b^ibe in her keeping, to 
take especial care it should not again fall into 
the hands of Mrs. Thoroton or of her husband 
— since the recent proceedings of the last- 
named individual had satisfactorily convinced 
her, that, for the boy to get into their power 
^igain, and for him to disappear at once and 
for ever, would be one and the same thing. 

Previous to the occurrence of the scene that 
had that night been enacted Agatha knew not 
that she was in any manner lending her hand 
to a work of villany ; but had supposed her- 
self employed to nurse a babe that* its own mo- 
ther was incapable of taking care of.* Now, 
however, she knew that darker deeds were in 
hand than, as an honest though poor woman, 
it was possible for her to meddle with. Her 
father had solemnly advised, through the glass 
of foreknowledge, that the child should be re- 
turned .to its mother: Mr. Thoroton had vowed 



that rather than it should ever again reach her 
arms he would put it to death with his own 
hand. Sh^had, then, no alternative, but to 
wait patiently, to keep the boy secure, and 
seize the first opportunity apart from the>4i:now- 
ledge of the Thorofons, to inform the Lady of 
Woodhouselee that her baby was aUve, and 
could readily be restored to her. 

Such were the thoughts that passed through 
the mind of Agatha, as she ascended the crazy 
and creaking old staircase that led to her low 
and narrow room in the roof of one of the old- 
est houses then remaining in the neighborhood 
where she resided. An old woman who te- 
nanted the same house, one Mrs. Cank by 
name, let Agatha in, and bolted the door be- 
hind ber,chatteriiig all the while in a querulous 
tone against the weather, the wind, the cost of 
coalst and the difficulty of keeping herself 
warm anywhere but in l)ed. 

" And what's that you've got there ?** she 
continued, casting her eyes on the little load in 
Agatha's arm ; ** ay, a baby I see— well, well! 
—well, well ! so the world goes on, and one 
drops in as another drops out of it" 

** Ah !" said Agatha, "but if he gets on no 
better than he's begun, it might have been bet- 
ter if he had never come into the world at all." 

*< That's just what us poor creatures always 
say," moralized; Mrs. Cank; "we've nothin' 
but misery afore our eyes from beginning to 
end. Here I've lived near these seventy years 
that I can recollect, and I'm sure I never had 
what one may call a real happy twenty-four 
hours in all my life." 

/^And so Mrs. Cank would have eone on 
preaching during any indefinite period longer, 
had not Agatha wished her a good night and 
hurried up stairs to her own room. It was 
poorly furnished ; a small, hard, and knotty- 
looking bed occupied one corner, with old 
hangings that had weathered, like their owner, 
many seasons, and seemed to have been, like 
her also, not too often washed. An old print 
of the Crucifixion, painted in such colors as 
the Italian boys who dispose of pictures of that 
kind, usually employ to embellish and adorn 
their wares, hung over the fire-plape ; while a 
small chest of drawers that had never been 
rubbed <since the day they escaped from the 
4iands of the cabinet-maker, and four worn- 
out rush-bottomed chairs, pretty sufficiently 
occupied the remaining portion of the apart- 
ment. 

As Agatha stooped, in order, if possible, to 
blow a little fire from amongst the ashes which 
lay at the bottom of the grate, a strange and 
unusual blast of wind swept round her, and 
caused her suddenly to turn her eyes upon the 
little window in the roof — it was wide open-^ 
and at the instant she thought she saw some- 
thing dark, like the figure of a man, lying at 
full length up the sloping roof, and gazing in- 
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teaiv flUo the aittrlBient; but iostantiy the 
head seemed witharawD,aDd she saw no more. 
At once courageous and terrified, she^ranced 
to the spot, and stretched out her arm to draw 
in the casement, for it opened outside, but it 
resisted her efforts, as though held back. 
Thouffh this circumstance still moie alarmed 
her, she resolutely mounted on to one of the 
chairs, and asain tried with greater force to 
dose the window. At that moment her arm 
-was forcibly clutched, as though in a Kving 
Tice, by some one outside. She screamed, but 
another hand was instantly placed over her 
mouth. A desperate struggle ensued ; but 
within the space of a couple of minutes Agatha 
was dragged out, and dashed with violence 
vpoD the tiling by the strong hand of Mr. 
Ilioroton. 

Between the termination of the roof and a 
low line of wall, four or five bricks high, that 
rose in front of the dwelling by way of parapet, 
there ran a broad leaden gutter, which Agatha 
in the past summer-time had endeavored par- 
tially to convert into a garden, by placing there- 
in three or four laige ciilcked and broken flower 
S)t8, severally containing the dead remains of a 
minutive Scotch fir, about the size of a myrtle, 
the stump of a cabbage which looked green, if 
nothing more, the withered and leafless sticks 
that had once supported an annual creeper now 
yanished, and a few drenched and rotten bulbs, 
half buned in the soil, and half exposed to the. 
mercies of the season. On this comparatively di- 
minutive level Mr. Thoroton now stood, as he 
forcibly endeavored to bind a handkerchief over 
the woman's mouth in order to prevent her cries 
being heard by either chance passers along the 
street or the people within the habitations close 
upon them. In vain did Aeatha exercise all 
the strength with which the desperate nature of 
her situation unconsciously armed her; she 
stniggled fiercely to keep her assailant off— to 

fit back into the room, and at length even to 
url him over the parapet. But all her at- 
tempts failed ; and before she could arou^ the 
neighborhood by her cries, Mr. Thoroton had 
bound her hands and bandaged her mouth. 
Instantly he dashed through the window into 
the room, leaving his victim almost incapable 
of helping herself, lying along the roof outside, 
There was a light in the room — the child lay 
on the bed where his nurse had placed him — 
more dead, perhaps, than alive, but still crying 
lustily for that attention which he could not 
have. Thoroton snatched him up, smothered 
his voice as completely as possible, and rushed 
down stairs. 

Mrs. Cank had retired to her quarters for 
the night, but hearing, as she thought, some- 
thing amiss, hastened up to ascertain what it 
was. By the time she reached the passage Mr. 
Thoroton had withdrawn the bolts, thrown the 
door back, and so far effected his escape that 



she WW nodung more than the merest vision of 
hiih as he vaniwed into the pitchy darkness of 
the night The old woman instantly again 
fastened the door, and rushed terrified up stair» 
into the room Mr. Thoroton had just left, call- 
ing upon Agatha the whole time, for no other 
individuaU'save that young woman and herself.,, 
lived under the roof. No lonp time was lost 
in discovering Agatha's situation, as she had 
by now contrived to reach the window, notwith- 
standing that her hands were tied together, al- 
though she dared not in that plight venture t^^ 
descend. This, however, she was soon enabled 
to do, by the assistance of her- landlady, Mrs. 
Cank, who now demanded, and patiently listen- 
ed to, a recitid of the whole extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. The onljr probable conjecture Agatha 
could form respecting Mr. Thoroton's strange 
appearance in the situation already described 
was, that on being foiled in his pursuit of her 
up St. Martin's Lane, he ha(t taken a back 
course at a rapid pace towards her home, and 
by the. assistance of a spout and some sheds of 
various heights, which were placed at the rear 
of the premises, had scaled the low .roofs and 
so crossed the tiled ridge to the window of the 
chamber which, from nis former communica- 
tions with her before the child was born, he 
well knew she occupied. Be that, however, 
as it would, true enough the child was gone^ 
and gone with it all the hopes she had so re- 
cently indulged of shortly being enabled to 
restore it again to its wretched mother. 

Notwithstanding her father's confident pre- 
diction that the boy would live, she yet believed, 
from his former conduct, that Mr. Thoroton 
would assuredly put him to death that night. 
Even if he did not, was it likely he would live 
under such treatment ?' Mrs. Cank declared it 
"quite unpossible," and Agatha herself felt 
almost irresistibly inclined to adopt the name 
opinion. 

Late and dark as it was, however, she re- 
solved under present circumstances again to- 
traverse the streets and proceed direct to her 
father's place of abode on the other side of the 
river. And this determination was scarcely 
formed before it was put into execution. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SHOWS HOW MR'. thoroton CARRIED HIS PRIZE: 
HOME, XiiD WHAT HIS LADY DID WITH IT. 

SAVAtJELY. yet with a feeling of triumph 
scarcely to be described, did Mr. Thoroton hur- 
ry along the streets with the baby grasped 
closely m his arms, as though fearful lest even 
the wmd that swept by might tear it from him» 
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or some unseea hand in the darkness snatch^ it 
away, and with it all his hopes and his objects 
o| ambition. Reckless what might become of 
it, he suffered the cold blast to blow into its lit- 
tle nestling-place, and the rain to fail upon it as 
on a drowned night-flower. It cried, but re- 
ceived only a heartfelt though unexpressed 
curse upon its existence, instead of the tsireful 
solicitude of a mother. 

Deeply did Thoroton congratulate himself 
u^n the fortunate step he had taken, and the 
Boccess which had attended it. Had be not se- 
cretly watchkl Agatha in her progress from the 
doctor's house, had he not so luckily and un- 
expectedly been led by her into the strange 
scene under the Adelphi, or bad he not succeed- 
ed in recovering the child fronr^ the hands of a 
woman who, he now saw, would have turned 
traitor to those who had employed her; then, it 
was evident, the plan laid by himself and his 
w;ife must inevitably have failed ; the mother 
would early have been informed of the existence 
of her child and had it restored, while the dark 
villany of her own sister and that sister's hus- 
band, himself, must at once have been made 
known to the world. 

" Now, howeve^^^houeht he, " all is safe. 
The lies of that fool and Knave of an astrolo- 
ger are proved to be lies by the events of this 
very night. I cannot drown him, nor strangle 
him, nor dash his head against the wall ! Bift 
we'll soon see whether a fool's prophecy or 
my power goes the furthest. No one knows 
any thing of him now ; were he dropped into 
the Thames the wprld would wag as merrily as 
before, and no man be the wiser ; or were he 
pinch^ in the necjfi and buried to-night in my 
garden to make roses redder, ^d, mayhap, the 
bloody wall more dark, who should ever And 
it out ? Scarcely an angel himself can see to 
earth through such a sky as this over head." 

And as Thoroton thought thus the baby 
again cried, and drew from him the, muttered 
words, 

**Be still, be still, you little wretch! I'll 
find you a cradle soon, and one that will only 
rock with an earthquake, depend upon it !" 

So saying, be hurried through the town 
northwards, until at length the silent and soli- 
tary streets bepame less closely built ; wide in- 
tervals of waste land lay between the separate 
masses of building along the wayside, guarded, 
perhaps, by palings or open rails, though hot^ 
unfrequently yawning in deep and dangerous 
unprotected foundations half-built within and 
then abandoned. The lamps became less fre-' 
quent as the habitations decreased in number 
and importance; the streets worse paved, if 
paved at all ; while a few miserable trees, the 
only sad remnants of nature's past dominion 
there, half-killed with the encroachments of 
bricks and mortar, and stripped of every 
branch and twig which juvenile strength could 



sever, gave certain sign ||at {K>metbing like the 
country was at hand. Whe neighborhood in- 
deed seemed purely in a state of transition 
from country to town. Bows of houses—or 
rather indications that rows were intended — 
some occupied, some empty, and some half- 
finished, on which notices were painted up 
" These Carcases to be Sold," and built of^ 
bright yellow bricks on which neither, the' 
smoke nor the weather bad ye( left the kast 
trace of their visits, stood in streets still rough- 
hewn from the earth, spread with br^en 
bricks, refuse scraps of lime, and loads of 
oyster- shells ; and between -spaces holding 
pools of standing water from the recent 
storms, and deposits of mud in sunken cart- 
ruts half -a- yard deep. Here and there on 
the embryo causeway lay a little heap of un- 
used mortar dried into stone, and innumerable 
chippings left by the masons who no long 
time ago had practised their calling on the 
spot. Beyond, though now invisible, lay a 
pitiful pro.spect of sickly fields covered with 
consumptive, cane-colored grass, and bounded 
by broken-down hedges, struggling to look 
something like green, but fainting in the efibrt, 
dnd interspersed with occasional taller mem- 
bera of the forest, which clearly had long sihce 
drawn their last life-blood from the ground, and , 
now survived, like so many pale-faced me- 
chanics out of work, upon the slender stocJc 
that they had in happier and mere prosperous 
times laid in. A low wall, half puUed down, 
divided the embryo road from the fields, and at 
the comer stood a melancholy ash -stump with* 
out a remnant of twig, branch, or bark upon it» 
and which had evidently been completely. worn 
out of existence, nft by age and sickness, but 
by the incessant climbings of one of those 
endless hosts of mischievous, ragged urchins 
that never fail to haunt and prowl about every 
newly-rising neighborhood. A post with a 
sign upon it, placed at a little distance from 
the way-side, notified that the adioining plots 
of ground were to be let on building leases ; 
and within a becomingly dignified space of 
freshly laid-out and newly- walled garden, or 
rather gravel-ground, hard by, stood a bald» 
uncomfortable- looking, stuccoed, square resi- . 
dence, which bore oh its front, the name of 
" Woodbine Cottage," done in large charac- 
ters of cement — the speculation, doubtless, of 
some moneyed tradesman or the other, who 
contemplated at length retiring into the soli- 
tude and quiet of country life, and spehding 
the residue of his days in the ^joyment of the 
glorious scenery around him. 

Beyond the locality here described, the con- 
templated streets tapered off and dwindled into 
actual lanest fepced on either side with haw- 
thorn, and as rural in their muddiness and 
misery as any town -sick heart, too long 
«in popolons dty pent," could well deiire. 
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^pm wktve «ii^ witf. The sodden 'drtad that 
etme upon her of any livk^ and unknown 
peiBon being near her, caosea her to lay the 
^Id down immediately, and make a sudden 
and desperate rush up the acclivity where she 
had effected her entrance. The wetness of the 
. pevioos part of the night had made the ground 
, upsuble and slippery — she fell, and at the 
same moment a hand was upon her shoulder. 
She shrieked, and instantly lost her senses 
thro^h very terror. 

.. When Mrs. Thoroton again came to herself, 
t/be, foDod that she was selated on the step, and 
within the recess of her own garden-gate. Not 
a soul was nigh. The grey of the morning 
had come, the fields were drowned in white 
dew, and every twig and web of me field-spi- 
fler bore a visible load of the sparkling mois- 
ture of the night. Was all she had heard and 
.done, so heard and done only in imagination ? 
^d her husband really brought the ctyld 
^ home ? Had they differed about it ? Had she 
carried it to yonder desolate place and left it? 
And bad any one really seized hold of her 
whmi there. 

As she mentally asked herself these ques- 
tions, she lirose, and, for the first time, per- 
ceived that a precious ornament that bore at the 
back the portrait of her late brother, and which 
fij^e had worn since his death upon her bosom, 
'WBSf gone. One furious grasp seemed to have 
done it, for the dress was torn and her skin 
£ca^ by the point 'which had fastened it 
Nothing else was taken. 

To go back she dared not, though her cu- 
nosity, as well as her fear of having thus lost 
80 valuable a treasure, 6trongly urged her to do 
^. Quietly she stole back to her room by the 
way she had left it. Her husband was not 
there. She passed into the library. A lamp 
mat stood on the table v^b yet burning, al- 
though day^awn had made it useless and 
almost invisible, and near it sat Mr. Thoroton 
still reading^ He raised his head, and regarded 
her with a stem gaze of some moment's dura- 
tion, and then turned to liis book again without 
uttering a single word. 

Mrs. Thoroton was in hopes he would have 
i^^uedtioned her, but she found herself disap- 
pointed. By many apparently unintended but 
aignificant manoeuvres, she endeavored to at- 
^act his attention. All were utterly useless. 
Mr. Thoroton no further heeded them than as 
tl^ough no living thing were in the apartment 
«|Ecept himself. 

Mortified an3 wounded in pride, the lady 
swept silently but haughtily out of the room. 
And 80 did Mr. and Mrs. Thoroton part, as 
;sfma and woman should never part, who hope 
to be happy, afterwards. 

In the course of the day she contrived means 



gone, and no signs remained to tell by when 
taken, why, or whither. « 



CHAPTER V. 



SAUL THE ASTROLOGEA. 



As Agatha pursued her way along the streets, 
the dense darkness overl^ead cleared away and 
revealed myriads of bright stars and a glorious 
path of light, the milky way, tracked across 
the sky from one horizon to the other. The 
atmosphere was as clear above the great city, 
both of clouds and smoke,- as though neither 
one irorthe other had ever obscured it 

After a long, but rapid, walk through ways 
crowded so recently, and so soon to be crowded 
again, though now almost as dead as though no 
soul breath^ amongst them but herself, she 
reached a train of narrow, business-like streets 
parallel with the Thames' side, composed of 
tall warehouses with gigantic doorways, and 
cranes afiixed over tbem ; whil^ at the bottom 
were placed long and heavy masses of wood, 
supported by posts, in order to protect the walls 
from the crush of waggon-wheels during such 
time as busy life and commerce most asserted 
their active dominion there. Occasionally the 
top-masts of vessels lying by the shore were 
visible between tbe spaces of the scfvraled 
buildings, or the ereat uncouth figure-heads of 
broken-up ships that had for th^ last Ume breast- 
ed the waves, rose high overhead beside the 
gateways of the various yards. On some of 
the walls and comers, the dim light of the 
street oil-lamps afforded a glimpse of certain 
coarse and grotesque figures as large as life, 
painted in flat colors, and representing sailors, 
wooden-legged, or otherwise, smoking in bar- 
barian mockery of the jolly people they were 
intended to represent. These were most pro- 
bably tbe work of unemployed watermen who, 
while lounginj^ in hone of a job, had adopted 
this method of beguiling their idle hours. 

These attributes, which otherwise would 
have passed unheeded, were noticed by Agatha 
now, as signs unfailing, that she was at length 
in ,the neighborhood where her father resided. 

At some distance lower down she ps 
through a narrow side-court, leading out 
dirty and obscure street, and crossed a a 
wooden bridge over one of the many brantSbes 
«of dock and pond which embarrassed this am- 
phibious region. A strange old scene it was* 
— a bit of London as it looked to our forefa- 
thers three or four centuries ago; composed of 



^ ^^ ^^.»^ ^^ ».w^»j i».^^..M.*w».»w»M» i low, rickeUy houses, some built of horizontal 
lor a^rtaining whether the chKd still lay in planks OT^ood overiapping each other, some 
die cellar of the l^ouse in the field. It was I being covered with slates and others with tiles. 
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fastened on to Ihe walls so as to convey an 
idea that they were roofed down to the very 
ground; but all disposed in such picturesque 
sort that the pencil only could do it justice. 

In one small back window alone was any 
light to be seen, and that Was of a deep fiery red ; 
owing, probably to the intervention of a small 
crimson curtain, that completely covered the 
four panes of which it was composed, and pre- 
vented even the inmates of the opposite dwell- 
ings from catching the least glimpse of the in- 
terior of the room. That window marked dis- 
tinctly to Agalha her father's house. 

Perhaps he had heard her footPfeps, or it 
might be accident merely, but before she had 
time to knock he was at the door. 

«* Come in, daughter," said Saul, " and go 
up-stairs. * 

And as he spoke he fastened the door behind 
her, while Agatha groped her way up the dark 
staircase that creaked and spruna; beneath her 
feet, as though age had lent flexibility to the 
else unbending heart of oak of which it was 
composed. As she trod along the passages and 
floors, the uneven and hill-and-hollow-like na- 
ture of their surface, sufllciently testified that 
the foundations on one side or the other, or per- 
haps on all sides, had sunk and settled far dif- 
ferently from their original level; while the 
fire-place of the room into which she entered, 
and that was lighted by the window she had 
seen outside, was split nearly from toji to bot- 
tom by the givinaj way towards the water of a 
heavy slack of chimneys, almost as ample in 
dmiensions as a modern house ; and which now 
leaned threateningly, though perhaps without 
much real danger, over the thick and sullen wa- 
ter that lay below. 

V ** A dark hour of the morning, this, for you 
to be out upon," said Saul, as he entered after 
her; "what news do you bring? Has the 
child died and cheated the stars .^' 

•< No, father," replied Agalha, " unless Mr. 
Thoroton has killed him, which seems not un- 
likely." 

*• No, no! impossible," interrupted Saul. 

•* He has stolen him from me," continued the 
young woman, " and carried him out again into 
the night, I know not whither." 

And then she detailed to the astrologer such 
particulars of the event alluded to as the reader 
is already familiar with. During the relation, 
and A^enever Agatha turned hereyes upon the 
J of Saul, she observed, much to 
he smiled wickedly, and in 




xdaimed, as she concluded; 

' Quite ^VP^^K^y ^ ^ wished, daughter. 
The plan was wfflHd,and it works as bravely. 
Did you believe all I said in the vaultjs to-night ? 
The wicked live by one trick and the wise by 
another. I tell 3rou there is soiae tmth in ma- 
gic, and moch dkasion. The truth is WOTth 
2 



nothing, though it costs much ; the delusion is 
worth every thing, but costs not a penny. I 
could see in the OHrk when you could not, be- 
cause my eyes were used to it. I eaw Thoro- 
ton follow you into the vault, and knowing the 
object he had in view, 1 told one half you heard 
only to excite him and to serve myself. Long 
have I looked out for an opportunity like this, 
Agatha, and long been disappointed ; but it is 
come at last, and good use will I make of it. 
They are now in a snare that no agency on 
earth can extricate them from, save through the 
door- way of the gallows. My power is whol- « 
ly on them, and will make for them misery, 
and lor me money. You know,, daughter, and 
your old mAher has often experienced, that 
the world will let no man live in honesty. To 
practise it truly is to be laughed at as a fool, 
and to be ruined. Be a man ever so honesti . 
when he begins, he is sure to erulin some sort 
or other a deceiver. T have foui^^onnt^ike 
a square stone amongst broken and m^ular 
pieces, it will never build in with them till it is 
itself shattered into fragments and distributed ^ 
atom by atom wherever it will fit. Say*^noth- ^ 
ing to Woodhouselee — hear nothijjg— kno^ 
nothing — act only as I tell you."„ 

" It is not any thing wrong ?" ^ed Aptha. 

«' Oh no !" replied Saul, " quite fair, all fair. 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : and 
fairness cannot go fi!i||Kr than where all are 
equal. But I will nl1||^u such a pretty plot 
before long, as neither ^man nor woman living 
dreasm of. And I tell thee further, daughter,** 
he drew Agatha near a small glass fixed upon ' 
a dark curtain, and bid her look into it, ** aost 
see any thing ?" 

*« Nothing clear," she replied. 

«« I da," answered Saul ; " and if Wood- 
houselee be not MINE in the end, instead of 
theirs, there is no truth in this faith." 

Agatha stood mute wiih astonishment. 

•* 1 tell you it shall be mine," repeated Saul ; 
'* but a long path, with many a turning in it, 
lies between it and me.* 

At that Agatha was not astonished, for she 
thought it must be a long path,indeed,that would 
ever carry her father to such a termination* 

«* And now," he continued, " observe only 
this caution : let no soul know a word about 
this matter; let it lie dead within you, until 
such time as I see fitting to divulge it. For 
to-night, stay with your mother — she sleeps in 
the next room but one — as I shall be busy tOl 
daylight in preparing that potent water, in the 
* alernbic* on the fire, for to-morrow. It is 
much sought after by the people here, for no 
water in use better fortifies life, and hinders the 
coming on of age, than that." ^ 

The young woman did as she was desired, 
and remained under the old roof till the next 
day's light enabled her to return with greate; 
comfort md safety to her own home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BiflPLATS MRS. THOROTON'S HYPOCRISY, AND 
INSTRUCTS THE READER IN THE ART OF 
«* KILLING WITH KINDNESS." 

It may already have been surmised that Mrs. 
. Tboroton's considerate nature and deep sisteily 
eelings were too sensible and acute to allow 
her, after the occurrence of the events so re- 
eently described, to remain long away from the 
house of the lady of Woodhouselee. Indeed, 
, |t ViBS with great impatience she suffered the 
few hours to pass that must unavoidably be 
lost before her visit; because t\ie knew her 
presence must be wanted, and feared l^st any 
untoward circumstance might occur, which for 
Tery good reasons were far belter prevented. 
^Accordingly. she hurried thither as early as 
possible ; and immediately on her arrival pri- 
TEtely, thougj^very eaeerly, inquired of the 
nurse wfcth^she had heard any thing what- 
ever of the woman to whom the child was put 
out, since last night ? 

«♦ Not one word, good ma*am, I do assure 
"^^uu ; but I dare say the poor thing is doing as 
well as can be wished." 

" ^^^ understand me, nurse, distinctly," re- 
plied Mrs. Thoroton without heeding the latter 
portion of her reply ; *' no message or commu- 
nication of any kind, or^m any party, goes 
into that room," and sM^d her linger into the 
air, pointing towards heTslslefs chamber; ♦*not 
a word must be said to her, nor a hint of any 
irind given, unless with my knowledge and ap- 
probation. Nothing is amiss yet, — but call the 
servants together, and I will impress it forcibly 
upon them myself: — they will notice and obey 
my words." 

The whole household was accordingly sum- 
moned below stairs ; and when Mrs. Thoroton, 
after some delay, appeared am<in^e«t ihem, she 
certainly proved heritelf quite as good as her 
word. 

" Now Mary," she began, ** and you Ann, 
and you Betsy, — do you hear I am speaking, 
Belsy 1 Then attend, if you please !" 

Ail present here looked uncommonly awe- 
stricken, and five or six great blushing faces, 
and as many pairs of unmeaning lustrous eyes 
were turned towards the severe countenance of 
Mrs. Thoroton. Having thus fixed their undi- 
. Tided attention upon herself, the lady continued, 
pausing emphatically between each- name : — 

••Now, Mary ;— Ann ;— Betsy ;— and you, 
John; — all of you, in fact, one the same as 
another, — j^ou all know the very serious state, 
under Providence, that your mistress is in ?" 

Marj looked despondingly at Ann ; Ann did 

the same towards IBetsy ; Betsy repeated it in 

the face of the little footboy ; and John, who 

ccKabined coachman and waiter at table in his 

' own person, devoutly mumbled, — <• Yes,' urn!" 



«• Now, attend to me," continfled Mrs. Iho- 
roton. '* I shall not have the lightest noiH 
made in this house for at leai«t the next mwnth 
to come ; or whoever makes it, makes it at the 
peril of her or his place ! The whole superin- 
tendence of the establishment is mine, while 
your lady continues unable to attend to it her- 
self. And I will dischaige instantly-^yes, in- 
slantly-^any one that blares to give her the 
least disturbance. That dropping of fire-irons, 
rattling of dinner-service, brushing of belts in 
the hall, banging ofdoors, and such like noises, 
shall be entirely prevented. At the same time^ 
mark particularly, ^-now attend to this,— I say 
mark })ariicularly, that neither notes, nor let- 
ters, nor packel.5, of any description, no matter 
what, are taken in or admitted, except I know 
and approve it. Kvery note and card send 
up to me ; or my dtar sisier may receive very 
serious shocks, in her delicate state, from un« 
timely and needless intrusion. And you espe- 
cially, J(»hn, — and you, boy,— lake particular 
care tokeep otf all low and mean people, either 
men or women ; they only set the dogs bark- 
ing, and makes noises really intolerable. Now, 
if i find any one of these things neglected in the 
least, 1 will discharge you all immediately." 

And so saying, &lrs. Thoroton returned up 
stairs, while her audience crept ofi', on their 
toes, to their several destinations, deeply im- 
pressed at once with a sense of her strictness 
as a mistress, and with admiration of the ex- 
treme care and solicitude she evmeed for her 
sister. 

If ever the observant reader has remarked a 
worm in his progress aloi>g the soil, — how, 
from a short and broad body he suddenly elon- 
gates himself into something little less than a ' 
foot long ; or, if ever he may have coatemplated 
his own portrait in the shining concavity of a 
silver spoon, and seen his face drawn out to an 
extent mu»t unnatural and painful to contem- 
plate, — then can he form a tolerable conception 
of the transformation which, in an incredibly 
short space of time, Mrs. Thoroton's counte- 
nance underwent, as she entered her sisler^s 
apartment. 

'• How glad I am to see you !" faintly ex- 
claimed the Lady Lavinia, as Mrs. Thoroton 
walked with cautious silence up to her bed- 
side ; ** I have npt one left in the world biU 
you, Clarice, to comfort me now. They are all 
gone before me, — all 1" 

** But you must learn to bear misfogAssy 
my dear," replied Mrs. Thoroton, J||^^Kly« 
** The decrees of Providence shor^^^^Kfed 
to, though sometimes they 8eei|^^^^Ha to 
bear. lean easily suppose^ — ** 
*< Not all/* answered the flPma ; « oh, no ; 
not all !— nobody can know that If that dear 
baby had but been spared to me, I think I could, 
perhaps, have eiylured the rest for his sake. 
Bat death on death like this^^to have lost my 
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kosbaod afld my ckiM U^her |— iniJeed, Gla- 
nce, — indeed, it is more than I can bear. IcaD- 
not live under it ; I know I cannot ! I shall 
soon be where they are ; I feel 1 shall. So 
much good that an hour's quiet rest would do 
me, and yet I cannot sleep. My brain sounds 
like a rising tide> and the moment I fall asleep 
I see th^m both, as plainly as though they were 
alive, and every thing was right, and I were 
happy. Just now, — but as you came in, — I 
had such a pleasant vision-*—'* 

« Never heed it," answered Mrs. Thoroton, 
interrupting her ; " I feel for you very much, 
*-it is a deep affliction, Iru^y ; and though I can 
talk to you like this, I am sure I know not how 
you are to get over it," here she pretended to 
cry ; *• but you must do your best, and support 
yourself as God may give you power to do. 
Look to Him, my dear Lavinia ; look to Him, 
for He is our consolation in ail trouble." 

** But are you sure my baby is dead ?" de- 
manded the lady. " Did you see him yourself, 
Clarice r 

"Poor thing!" exclaimed Mrs. Thoroton, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes ; " poor lit- 
tle innocent, I hope he is happy now ; happier 
than ii we had him under our own care at this 
moment." 

•* Would that I were gone too !" ejaculated 
the lady; " for this world is dead .to me now !" 

*<6utiam here,'' replied her sister; "and 
you must not forget me, my dear. Keep your 
spirits up ; cheer up, and forget it : no, I do not 
mean forget it, for that is impossible ; you must 
think about it .a litile, but make no more of it 
than you can help.'"' 

" Then is he burled ?" again demanded her 
sister, heedless of the advice thus kindly given. 

«* What else could we do ?" asked Mrs. Tho- 
roton. " I should have liked you to ha^e seen 
the poor, sweet creature before, but it would 
have been of no use, and you were in no con- 
dition to endure s<ich a shock as that." 

" And was be like your brother ?" demanded 
Lavinia. 

" A beautiful child," answered Mrs. Thoro- 
ton, as her lips quivered with ihe lie upon 
them ; ** as handsome a Utile thing as ever sod 
covered." 

The mother sobbed aloud, and sank into hys- 
terics. 

** Attend to her, nurse," whispered Mrs. Tho- 
roton to that oficial personage ; "and when she 
is better^ call me up-stairs again." And so say- 
ing, she walked well satished out of the apart- 
ment 

No long time, however, elapsed before she 
was again summoned thither, and re-entered it 
to repeat the experiment so recently performed 
upon her sister's feelings. 

" I know I shall die, Clarice ; I must die !* 
exclaimed the invalid. . 

" We all must die at some time or other/' re- 



plied Mrs. Thoroton, " the strong as well as 
the weak] and it behoves us to be pcepared as 
far as we can ; for no one knows what an hour 
may bring forth. But you must not be cast 
down; though, I am sure, I scarcely know 
how you can be otherwise. If my poor bro- 
ther could but know what you suffer now — " 

*' He would pity me ; he would, indeed !" 
added Lavinia, bitterly ; *• but tell me one thing 
— where is the poor child buried ?" 

Mrs. Thoroton had need of all her cunning 
to hide her confusion, and evade this inquiry, 
but she effected her object by replying in a be- 
seeching tone,— 

** Now, do not ask such questions, dear. 
They are quite useless now ; they can answer 
no good purpose, and only distress both your- 
self and me. I must leave you, if you will 
persist in talking so. Be satisfied, my deai^ 
that the best has been done by all parties ; but 
where we cannot save, we must learn to en- 
dure." 

As the lady of Woodhouselee turned her 
eyes upon her sister during the delivery of this 
speech, she observed that the miniature of he^ 
late brother. Sir Stephen, which she had so os- 
tentatiously displayed around her neck ever 
since his death, was gone. Full of fears,* from 
the slightest causes, she mentioned the circum-. 
stance to Mrs. Thoroton ; and was informed 
by the latter lady, that she feared she had lost 
it last night, but how, or where, it was impos- 
sible to tell : though, as she said this, her cheeks 
unconsciously grew pale, as the conviction 
came strongly over her mind, that if ever it 
were found a)jain, there might also be found 
with it one who would bring upon her ruin and 
infamy. 

While the Conversation last related was pro- 
ceeding, a disturbance belovv stairs had gradu- 
ally been growing, until, at the period already 
pointed out, it arrived at a climax, and demand- 
ed the instant personal attention of Mrs. Tho- 
roton, as that lady found her recent orders and 
instructions were being violated in a flagrant 
manner. 

Oil reaching the yard, Mrs. Thoroton found 
John, the coachman, engaged in a personal 
struggle with a tall, spare-looking man who 
bore very much the appearance of one of those 
poor Turks who vend rhubarb in the streets of 
the metropolis, although his habiliments were 
of a superior order. A turban covered his head, 
striped blue-and-white trousers clothed his low- 
er extremities, while a frock or gown 'of simi- 
lar stuff, though of plainer color, enveloped 
his body. His pointed beard was dark in co- 
lor close upon his chin, but gradually increased 
in lightness until it became perfectly grey at 
the extremity : while his sharp dark eyes now 
almost burned like live coals as he fiercely and 
indignantly repelled the assaults of the sturdy 
coachman. 
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It appeared that shortly after Mrs. Tboroton 
had been reading the servants the admirable lec- 
ture before described, and while yet the striking 
points it contained were impressed with all 
their force upon their minds, the stranger whom 
we have thus introduced to the reader's notice, 
had applied at the door, and requested to be al? 
lowed to make a communication to the lady of 
Woodhouselee. 

As this individual seemed, to the true Eng- 
lish eyes of John, to fall very naturally into 
Mrs. Thoroton*8 category of *• low and mean 
people,** and as, moreover, the dogs appeared 
to entertain much the same opinion, by barking 
furiously at him as he appeared in sight of their 
quarters, John unhesitatingly and- perempiorily 
denied him ; and having, during the course of 
his efibrts to prevent the least noise, been join- 
ed by that corps of guards from the kitchen 
and bed- room already alluded to, was instigated 
and irritated from one thing to another, until the 
greatest disturbance was faised in order to pre- 
vent one, that had ever been known upon those 
premises. 

Mrs. Thoroton's appearance at the scene of 
action caused John partially to relax his strug- 
gle with the stranger, and to endeavor to disen- 
gage himself from his grasp. This effort threw 
a momentary advantage into the hands of his 
antagonist, of which he was not slow to make 
use. 

»* Infidel dog !" he exclaimed, as his dark 
brown fingers fiercely grasped John by the 
throat, iu readiness to hurl him to the ground, 
«• thou beardless ruffian, away from me !** and 
suiting the, action to the word, he Hung him 
backwards with such force and suddenness 
amongst the affrighted girls vi^ho stood behind 
him, that though several escaped, yet one was 
borne along with him, and John and Betsy in- 
stantly rolled loo:ether on the ground. 

'*! beg your pardon, madam,*' said the 
stranger, who eviuently was less of a Turk 
than of an Englishman, " I ask your pardon, 
madam,** and ne turned towards Mrs. Tboro- 
ton, " for this conduct before you, but your 
servant's incivility, and his brutality in first 
striking me, must be my excuse for it** 

Mrs. Thoroton's surprise on hearing such 
words from such a man, was not unmingled 
with something both of curiosity and suspi- 
cion ; her own recent acts having rendered her 
jealous of almost every thing, either with or 
without, occasion. But more especially was 
that suspicion increased when the stranger 
further informed her, that his business was 
with the lady of Woodhouselee, to whom he 
brought information of a near relation of hers 
that she did not at present know to be alive, 
but of whom she would be most delighted to 
hear. j 

" A near relative r thought Mrfc. Thoroton, 
as her cheeks paled at the stranger's words. •' it I 



is the child,— it most be so,*-aod this man has 
got to know something of it." And thra the 
fearful scene she had ^ne through bnt a night 
ago, and the recollection of the unseen hand 
u()on her breast, and the footsteps in tbe dark 
along the floor, came vividly to her mind's eye. 
Was this the same person that now stood be- 
fore her .' The consciousness of gailt alone 
raisetl that question, for when she again looked 
at him, how unlikely did it seem that such an 
individual should have been lulling on such a 
night in the miserable foundations of the half- 
built house wherein she had deposited the 
child. Abandoning the thought, then, almost 
as six)n as formed, Mrs. Thoroton readily 
reassured herself, and assuming that art of in- 
difference which her natural deceitfulness of 
character enabled her so easily to adopt, ^ 
at once coolly proceeded to inform him that the 
lady of Woodhouselee was in no condition tosee 
any one, scarcely even her own dearest friends, 
much less one who was an entire stranger, 
making application under such peculiar cir* 
cumstancf^s. 

<* If your statement be. true," she continued, 
** either make it in writing, which is the least 
difficult mode, — or, as I am that lady*s own 
sister, acting in every sense for her as she might 
for herself, — you may, if you prefer it, make 
your communication at once to me. I am not 
aware that we have any near relative what- 
ever, such as you speak of, in whom we are 
interested; and you may be assured before- 
hand, that the false and idle claims of poverty*, 
pretending connexions of this nature, will meet 
with their proper punishment." 

•* Madam I" replied the stran^r, " you will 
at once admit that my information is perfectly 
true when you have heard it Nor is it of less 
importance to yourself than to the lady of this 
hou^. He I speak of, madam, is your own 
brother's child:* 

And the peculiar emphasis with which he 
uttered these last words, accompanied as they 
were by a piercing look that spoke still more 
than they did, evidently caused the lady to 
start with a degree of agitation which she in 
vain struggled to repress. 

*' You had better walk into the house,** said 
Mrs. Thoroton, as she turned and led the way. 
The stranger did as he was commanded, much 
to the astonishment and indignation of John, 
who couid not now but feel as though beaten 
upon his own dunghill, and that by thus admit- 
ting him into her presence, Mrs. Thoroton was 
acting contrary to her own injunctions. 

However, John was a servant, and conceived 
that it was a part of "his duty to wait on the 
outside of the door of the room until the stran- 
ger departed again, at the same time giving the 
lady to underetand that he was within call, by 
either mock-coughing, or by walking about 
just kmd enough to be heard. And thetmore 
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e^)eGiaIly did he pat hunself on the alert on 
this occasion, because the stranger was not 
only a foreigner, but had already proved him- 
self, in John's opinion, a thorough ruffian, and 
one very likely to attempt either the robbery or 
the ill-treatment of Mrs. Thoroton in case she 
did not comply with his demands. 

Ab John rapidly ran through these reflections 
he was suddenly stopped in his train of thought 
by hearing Mrs. Thoroton demand of the stran- 
ger who he was and what was his name. 

*« Ah !" muttered John, " tell your name, 
you willan." 

. «* My name, madam," he answered, " is 
Benassar, and I am a merchant." 

** Deals in lumps of rhubarb. Til swear," 
thought John ; ** but Pd see him hanged before 
I'd buy a single ha'porth on him ; it would 
aever physic nobody if they took a cartload.'* 

«• Your appearance," continued Mrs. Thoro- 
ton, «* does not very well support that descrip- 

•« Divil a bit," thought John. 

" Possibly no more, madam," replied Ben- 
assar, *^ than some oilier people's actions 
support their appearance. You know whether 
that remark be true. To be a sister and act 
unlike one, is quite as probable as that a man's 
profession and appearance should not i(gree." 

If Mrs. Thoroton's countenance could have 
been seen at that moment, her whole crime 
would have been as plainly read in it as in a 
book. The inference which her own con- 
science instantly drew as to the point and 
particular meaning of those words, although 
couched in such a general form, was told in 
every muscle and feature. She tried to speak, 
but her agitation prevented anything more than 
half articulated and incoherent words. She 
sank down upon a chair, trembling in every 
limb, and as pale and corpse-like in counte- 
nance as was that sister herself upon whom at 
that instant her whole thoughts were iixed. 

« Madam," continued Benassar, observing 
her emotion, " although I am to you a stranger 
personally, your tenderness, and kindness, and 
aflfection, to your sister, is well known to me. 
Your comfort is that you love your dead bro- 
ther's wife as well as you loved him." 

" I know nothing of what you mean, fel- 
low V exclaimed Mrs. Thoroton, in a desperate 
agony of mental pain, and with an effort which, 
though it boldly told the lie, at the same time 
betrayed as plainly that it was one. 

** Shall I explain myself?" replied the 
stranger, with that cold sternness of manner 
which most makes cowards of the guilty. 

♦' It is an idle tale," answered the lady, fal- 
teringiy, ** this is 3ome deception or other at- 
tempted to be imposed upon roe." 

A tremendous cough, evidently manufac^ 
tured especially for the occasicm, here an- 
noaacei the fact that Johit was within call. 



Instead of assuring the .lady, however, it only 
bad the effect of rendering her agitation more 
apparent — the very servants must have over- 
heard all that had •passed. She darted to the 
door with mingled fear arid passion in her 
looks, and suddenly threw it open. The faith- 
ful John as instantly .fell full length at htr feet, 
exclaiming, " I'm in call, my lady, I'm in call I" 
by way of apology we suppose for having been 
found so uncommonly close to the door that 
when it was opened his prop was withdrawn 
and he could no longer maintain the perpen- 
dicular. And certain indeed he was •* in call," 
though in a somewhat different sense to that in 
which he intended ; for inasmuch as Mrs. 
Thoroton happened at the moment to he in a 
temper of that peculiar kind which, like a dry 
barrel of gunpowder, is in a high slate of per- 
fection for going off, providing only a ])roper 
object for '* blowing up" do but offer itself; 
John, unfortunately for himself, presented too 
tempting a morsel to be resisted, and accordingly 
received from the tongue of the l.idy such an ef- 
fective fire as made him heartily wish himself 
twenty miles beyond cslH rather than where he 
then stood. He was ordered down stairs im- 
mediately and the door shut in his face. 

Notwithstanding all this, John had scai^cely 
reached half way down the staircase, before he 
came to a stop, and finding his shoes rather in- 
convenient, he quietly took them off and carried 
them in his hand up stairs and back again to 
the place from whence he had come. He was 
now anxious not to disturb Mrs. Thoroton and 
her visitor any more, either by the tread of his 
shoes or by eoughing, or, in fact, by any other 
possible means to let them suppose he was in 
the vicinity; although he still felt it his duty 
as an honest and good footman to keep watch 
in case the lady should find herself mistaken in 
her man, and require his assistance after all. 

Meantime, Mrs. Thoroton had re-entered the 
apartment and crossed to her seat without once 
casting her eyes upon the odious stranger whom 
in her very heart she would have expelled the 
place, had not at once anxiety to ascertain the 
extent of his knowledge, and fear lest by offence 
he should be driven to make use of it, restrain- 
ed her. 

By the interruption that had taken place, he 
appeared altogether unmoved ; but as soon as 
Mrs. Thoroton had regained her chair, he took 
up the subject of their conversation much in 
the same place where it had been left. 

" Whether my tale be an idle talej madam," 
he resumed, " or whether it be a piece of im- 
posture, your own conscience, and the condition 
of the childless mother now under this roof, best 
can answer. Disguise and denial are useless 
To save time let me tell you I know all about 
it, your motives, your proceedings, and your 
intentions. Your husband, madam, is the 
guilty man. Poor as I am, and proud as yon 
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are, the liberty of you both, if not your lives 
are in my power.** 

«* Our lives !*• exclaimed she, terrified. 

"Your lives,** repeated the stranger, calmly. 

This passed before John stood sentry at the 
door again, and was therefore unheard by him. 
But his capacious ears, not unlike in size to 
two oyster shells, caught the next following 
sentence. 

** The case is this. A crime has been com- 
mitted ; I know the parties — so do you. I 
wan money — ** 

*'Dang it, Pm right at last,** thought John, 
"he means robbing her; but Pm in call, my 
lady, Pm in call though you don*t happen to 
know it !*• 

** Money I must have,** continued Benassar. 

" Money he must have," mentally repeated 
John. " Ay, so every body says, * Money 1 
mmt have** Very fine, no doubt ; but don't you 
wish you may get it ?" 

•* I apply (o you, madam ; the reason is evi- 
dent, and need not be explained. Your ne- 
cessity will make you my friend, as my necessi- 
ties have deprived me of every other. If not, 
half-a-dozen words from me will — .** 

•* Hush, — say no more,** interrupted the lady, 
«* I see we are betrayed, and lost for ever I'* 

" It is a heavy crime," remarked the stranger, 
improving the advantage already gained over 
her, ** but you have only to follow the exam* 
pie of one half the world besides, — purcJiase a 
good name, pay me the price for it, — my lips are 
closed, and you are safe.*' 

With some difficulty was it that Mrs. Thoro- 
ton reconciled herself so suddenly as was re- 
quired to the altered state of her prospects, and 
the demands of the stranger. She reflected that 
the child was only lost, not dead ; although it 
might be dead, and in all probability was so. 
Perplexed in what planner to proceed, and 
foreseeing into what endless difficulties, what 
anxieties, and what a state of absolute depend- 
ence and slavery to a poor and common man, 
both herself and her husband would be plunged 
for the whole remainder of their lives, unless 
some means were devised to extricate them- 
selves at once from the difficulty, Mrs. Thoro- 
ton remained some time with her eyes appa- 
rently fixed on the ground, though in reality 
they saw no image in her abstraction, — revolv- 
ing, as well as her confusion and disorder of 
mind would permit, by what method to save 
herself ^ nd her husband, or in what manner 
now to proceed. 

At length she ventured to inquire of the 
stranger, in so low a tone that it did not reach 
John's ears, whether he knew what had become 
tof the child. 

•• Perfectly well," replied the stranger. 

*' Then, if you will restore it," replied Mrs. 
Thoroton, with more firmness and earnestness 
than she had hitherto spoken, for the chance 



of redemption and of tumfng from an evil thing, 
gave her momentary courage, " if you will en- 
able us to recover it again, I will Reward yon 
with almost any thing you can ask.** 

" Oh, oh !" thought John, «* I see now. My 
Lady Thoroton has lost some jewels or other, 
and this fellow had found them. Ay, ay, — 
that comes of walking the streets with rhubarb, 
I might take to it myeelf if I were out of place, 
and my livery wasn't good. She'll pay him 
well for that." 

Mrs. Thoroton*s proposition, though the re- 
sult of a sudden thought, w^s, indeed the only 
safe and useful one sne could make ; and well 
did Benassar know its extent, as he replied, — 

** One crop will not content any man that 
has power to pluck the fruit year by year, ft 
is useless to make other proposals. I have 
already named them. Give me money, and yon 
have nothing to fear." 

Still the lady clung to that onl hope, as 
though it were her last ; and io^g did it take to 
convmce her finally, that no other terms than 
tho?e previously nam^d could be made. 

** Then," she exclaimed, half starting; up, and 
assuming all her accustomed dignity of nfianner, 
** I tell you, man, that you shall be compelled !" 

" Compelled ?** repeated the stranger, smil- 
ing. •• See you, madam,"and his features sud- 
denly assumed the stern fixedness of etdne ; " if 
this money be not lent me at once, — now, at 
this moment, — you shall be apprehended — you 
and^your husband — within half an hour !'• 

<* Whe-w, — whe-w !" whistled John, as he 
thought to himself they were drawing it rather 
strong, and that Mts. Thoroton would soon he 
very glad to find that he was ** within call.** 
But what could he mean about apprehending ? 
On reflection he recollected that apprehending 
is the same thing as comprehending, and with 
this solution he felt satisfied. 

In the next half minute he heard a heavy 
purse placed upon the table, and, by its chink, 
again taken up. 

*« We will regard this, madam, as a loan,** 
said the stranger; ««I am no beggar. And 
whenever more may be required, I doubt not 
you will be considerate enough to renew the 
obligation." 

At that moment' the bell rang, very much to 
the alarm of John. However, he slipped on 
his shoes, and allowed a sufficient time to elapse 
for his getting up stairs, and then looked inno- 
cently into the room. 

** Attend the door !** said Mrs. Thoroton. 

John walked out ; and the stranger bowed, 
and followed him. Somehow, now he enjoyed 
the opportunity, John did not feel disposed 
either to kick him down stairs, or to pluck a 
handful out of bis beard. He had thought bet- 
ter of it, perhaps, and come, in his cool mo- 
ments, to a more Christian determination. 

Before quitting the hall door, Benassar Blij>- 
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a guinea into Ms hand, at which John felt 
wonderfully astonished. He instantly, how- 
ever, found a change coming over the spirit of 
his dream concerning the stranger, and settled in 
h\& own mind that, if he himself came in^ every 
time for such a portion of thesj)oiI, he shonld 
not care how often the present visitor came to 
borrow money from Mrs. Thnrot^n. While, 
below-stairs, on being questioned by the ser 
vants, he represented the recent visitor as a rich 
Turkey merchant, notwithstanding his dress, 
and one who knew as well how to behave 
himself when he tried, as any that ever entered 
the house. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

illustrates master launcelot widge's 
amazing powers with the kitchen 
poker: and relates a curious experi- 
ment WHICH HE TRIED UPON HIS FA- 
THER'S nose. 

Scarcely had that clever fellow, young 
Master Launcelot Widge, been in the world 
seven days, before he was unanimously de- 
clared by all admiring relatives and friends, 
to present a most uncommon likeness to his 
father. So though Gabriel himself ; and the 
more expecially did he try to pursuade every 
body so, because, by implication, the la- 
tent abilities existing in the child, seemed 
somehow to become thereby as it were all 
his own. 

Now, if the reader can imagine the bot- 
tom end of a lemon converted into a hu- 
man countenance, the setting-on of the 
stalk marking the nose, and two little 
twinkling and scarcely perceptible eyes, 
with a crumpled crack for a mouth super- 
added, then can he imagine the features of 
Mr. Gabriel Widge. And as Launcelot 
was declared to bear such a striking re- 
semblance to his great progenitor, we can 
only say that, if he did, he must have been 
an uncommonly comical-looking baby in- 
deed 

Like or unlike, however, certain it is that 
his father was remarkably found of him, 
and displayed his affection in every way 
that a good father could think of. In the 
absence of other more convenient commodi- 
ty he ordered him asses' milk, from the 
Purveyor of Asses' Milk to the Royal Fa- 
mily himself: although it was not without 
some slight compunction at first that he did 
BO, as fearing the future baronet should im- 
bibe, along with the fluid, any thing of the 



peculiar nature and attributes of that shi- 
gular animal, and thus fix it immovably in 
the constitution of both his body and dis- 
position. 

Besides this, Mr. Gabriel Widge very 
strongly impressed upon the mind of Mrs. 
Widge, that not one mother in ten thou- 
sand knew any thing at all about the na- 
ture and wants of a newly-born infant : and 
although she had already, as previously 
stated, blessed him with six surviving and 
strong and healthy specimens of male hu- 
manity, he still insisted very pertinancions- 
ly upon the fact that one half of the deaths 
occuring during the two first years of exis- 
tence, were ascribable to mismanagement 
and to errors in diet. 

" Widge !" exclaimed she, '* you ha^ve no 
occasion to complain to me about that ; I 
say, look at your own six boys.'' 

** I tell you," replied Gabriel, " it is a 
bad plan to cram a biscuit into a child's 
mouth as soon at it begins to cry, and be- 
fore you kn«w what it is crying about. If 
it's lost a toy, you stuff some of your nasty 
sweet-meats into its throat the consequence 
of which isnatterally a colic ; and then, to 
cure the colic, you give it peppermint- 
drops ; and to get rid of the peppermint, 
you give it apples or oranges ; and to get 
rid of the apples and oranges, you stuff it 
with cake and bun; and then to remedy 
cake and bun, you give it — the Lord knows 
what, for I don't — only I know there's a 
system of cram, cram, cram, going on from 
daylight to daylight again." 

" Did 7 ever cram 'em like that, Widge?" 
seriously demanded the lady. 
" I did'nt say you did—" 
" Yes, but you did say so," interrupted 
Mrs. Widge. 

" No, no !" exclaimed Gabriel ; " I said 
what I say still, that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine motheif out of every ten thou- 
sand act in that way— and so they do. But » 
I can only say that little Lance shan't be 
spoiled in such a fashion : Fll take care of 
that !" 

And so saying, Mr. Widge very cautious- 
ly and carefullf^ introduced, with the thhi 
end of a tea-spoon, a very respectably sized 
sop into the facial orifice of the baby, which 
at the moment bechanced to be hugging 
lovingly on his left arm. 

It so' happened that Master Launcelot 
proved to be a very cross-grained and nat- 
urally ill-tempered child, as he generally 
contrived, by his squalling and bawling, to 
keep the otherwise sleepy Mr. Widffe re- 
markably lively and "wide awake' froto 
midnight till about six in the morning. But 
so far was the hopeful father from complain- 
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iog of tkU eireiiiMtaiice,tbat he regarded 
it as a happy and futare omen of future 
greatness ; and explained to his wife that 
ail great geniuses were of an excitable na- 
ture; thej were an irritable, self-willed, 
domineering race of mortals, and must be 
endured and indulged, by the less favored of 
mankind, in all their whims and caprices, 
in consideration of the astonishing produc- 
tions which, by way of atonement, as it 
would seem, they were in the habit of giv- 
ingf to the world for the benefit, not of the 
present time only, but of countless genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

Mrs. Widge did not augur quite so en 
I thusiastically from this circumstance as her 
husband dia, that Lance was destined to 
become a great man. In her more humble 
and woman-like opinion, there were plen- 
ty of nasty, fretful, and peevish little plagues 
that almost worried their parents' lives out, 
and never turned out anything more at last 
than ugly, dwarfish, wrong-headed crea- 
tures — a kind of prickly hedegehog in their 
own families, and a nuisance to every body 
else besides. Gabriel, however, would not 
hear anything of it, protesting that all such 
animals as she spoke of were purposely in- 
tended by nature as the crabs and sloes of 
the garden of humanity ; whereas children 
like Lance were only a sort of ripe peaches, 
hard and sour at first, but amonest the rich- 
est and most delicious when fully matured, 
in fact, on this point the amiable pair could 
never a^ee; since Mrs. Widge observed 
nothing in the manners of Launcelot which 
she had not previously remarked in every 
baby-blockhead she had brought into the 
world ; while Mr. Widge, on the contrary, 
stored up everything connected with him 
with marvellous veneration; anticipating 
that, when his name and actions should 
come to be inscribed in some future edition 
of the *' Biographical Dictionary,'* these 
interesting reminiscenses of early childhood 
would be considered invaluable. 

" Happy," he would exclaim with fervor, 
«* happy would it have been for mankind if 
every great man's lather had been a Widge, 
and, foreseeing the future -eminence of his 
son, bad marked the growth of his genius, 
room the arms of the nurse, upwards! 
Then historians would have had no cause 
to complain of the scanty materials too of- 
ten left for the compilation of their lives." 
Mr. Widge kept a very sharp and active 
look-out for the first development of talent, 
and in what particular line it lay, which 
his son mi^ht chance to make ; but during 
a long period he remained in a state of deep 
parental suspense and miserable indecision. 
Reversing the expression of ShakspeareJ 



Launcelot '< iiv^, and made no ngn." 
True, at one time his father set him down 
for a first-rate green-ffrocer, on a grand 
scale, such a remarkable predilection did 
he evince for oranges, apples, cherries, and 
cue timbers ; at another he held him as de- 
termined for a merchant dealing in dried 
fruit, so uncommon a genius did he display- 
in the selection of the best raisins, almonds, 
pippins, and the like, which not unfrequent- 
ly appeared on his father's table. But these 
glimpses of ability were not exactly in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Widge't taste, and he 
resolutely shut his eyes upon them in the 
hope that something else more worthy of 
the name and family of the Widges would 
eventually shine through 4his its last-bom 
representative. 

The time, however, was nigh at hand 
wb^n the anxious father should finally be 
satisfied of the bent of his son's genius, and 
become practically convinced, alter a tedi- 
ous expectancy, of the truth of the saying, 
that ** it is a long lane that has no tummg." 
Launcelot was really about to round Uie 
all-important comer! 

Amongst other efforts which Mr. Widge 
permitted him with the perseverance of im- 
punity to make, as one in which, in com- 
mon with most hopeful youths of a similar 
disposition, he displayed surprising dexteri- 
ty and juvenile skill. Having been provi- 
ded early with a shilling box of water-co- 
lors, Launcelot soon put it into active opera- 
tion, by illustrating with red, blue, green, 
and yellow, nearly every copperplate con- 
tained in the volumes composing Mr. 
Widge's library. With the back of his 
hand for a palette, his mouth for a pot of 
water to dip his pencils in, and his various- 
ly colored little bricks spread over the table 
cloth. Master Launcelot embellished and 
illuminated, with glorious patches and in 
most fanciful style, both figure and land- 
scape under all their varieties. Sacred sub- 
jects, history, portraits, and familiar life, 
were alike to him ; the extent and compre- 
hensiveness of his genius enabled him to 
master each with equal ease, brilliancy, and 
rapidity of execution. The same sap green 
that enlivened his landscapes as far as the 
eye could reach, equally delighted the eye 
of the spectator upon the coat of Sir Isaac 
Newton, the neckcloth of John Milton, or 
the hose of Shakspeare ; while to the faces 
of those worthies was transferred, with 
equal fidelity, the deep brandy color that 
shone so conspicuously on the walls of all 
his architectural subjects; though, to do 
him justice, we must add that sometimes 
his flesh colors were varied with strong yel- 
low-ochre and Indian-ink. 
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Nor waft it in edorkg alone that he thus 
distinguished himself. Svery iadividual 
upon the premises' was familiar with his^ 
power as a draughtsman and general car- 
ver in wood. To tha^ power nearly every 
white-washed wall, and many door-posts 
and doors, bore ample testimony. His nail 
scratches on the former, and the industrious 
blade of his pocket-knife on the latter, bla- 
zoned his skill in those two arts to all who 
had eyes to see. The water-butts and pip- 
kins bore many a fleet off his building upon 
their bosoms ; while race-horses ran gal- 
lantly away, houses and churches rose in 
horrible perspective, and men's heads grinn- 
ed in ludicrous deformity around. 

Having spent the greater part of a day 
on a visit to certain young acquaintances of 
his, who displayed aoili ties nearly rivalling 
his owuy Master L'auncelot widge re- 
turned home one evening, with signs of 
more than usual anxiety, and of speed, to 
begin some great work, visible io^his coun- 
tenance and actions. Projects C ^-^ im- 
port, and that admitted not of iuipcuiment 
or delay, were evidently; revolving in his 
fertile imagination ; while the determina- 
tion to set to work immediately, which his 
resolute and desperate manner seemed to 
imply, charmed Mr. Widge, senior, with 
the delightful thought, that some extraordi- 
nary outbreak of genius was going to be 
the result, and that, at last, the deity of the 
arts had descended upon him in reality. 

** Well, Lancy, my boy,** said Mr. Widce, 
from behind* his counter, as he loosened his 
apron-string, s^d smiled upon the entrance 
of his darling genius from the street ; " how 
have you enjoyed yourself, Lancy ?'' 

But Lanc^ was too much occupied with 
his own projects, too big, as we may say, 
with the god within him, to condescend to 

five his father an answer. He marched 
eroically down the whole length of the 
shop, utterly regardless of the teasing and 
insignificant question put to him by his pa- 
rent, and was about to enter a door at the 
remote end which led to the private part of 
the dwelling, when Mr. Widge, senior — 
undaunted by the contempt of his son, and 
uncommonly patient under this display of 
his manners — again returned to the charge, 
by calling in a louder voice, — 

'* Lance, d'ye hear me ? I say. What are 
you going about in such a hurry ?" 

" Can^t stoji now," replied Master Laun- 
celot, without turning his head, and, at the 
same instant, slamming the door behind 
him, as he disappeared down the steps lead- 
ing to the kitchen. 

" Now, that boy has some plan or other 
in his head," reflected Mr. Widge, ** that I 



he will not let me know of. HeHi after 
something fresh, no doubt." 

And so he was. Knowing, by the pecu- 
liar noise he made, that her youngest son 
had returned, Mrs. Widge called distincUy 
to him from the first-floor landing, but he 
would not hear her under any circumstan- 
ces, as having much more important mat- 
ters in hand than talking and bothering 
with his mother. 

The maid chanced to be engaged in the 
process of ironing in the underground kitch- 
en, when Master Launcelot descended into 
it. ' 

'< Now, stand away," said Lance, striding 
towards the fire, and suiting the action of 
his hand to the words, '< I shant have none 
of your ironiing here : I want that table 
myself, and the fire and all.'' 

" Law ! you mustn't touch them irons, 
Master Launcelot," exclaimed Folly, in a 
consternation, as she observed him knock- 
ing the articles in question under the grate ; 
" inissis'll go on so as nobody niver beared." 

" What do I care about missis ?" mut- 
tered Launcelot, in a tone of bravado : <* I 
tell you I must have this fire, and you may 
finish your things when you can." 

So is^yin^, he crammed about half a yard 
length of me huge kitchen poker between 
the bars, and at the same time informed 
Polly that if she meddled with it he would 
throw it at her head." . 

" There's plenty of room for them irons 
as well," remarked Polly, ** and I am sure 
they won't interfere with your poker.'' 

" I tell you 1 shant have 'em in," peevish- 
ly replied Launcelot, who seemed to think 
that his poker, or the purpose to which it 
was going to be devoted, was too sacred to 
be for a moment i^ociated with such base 
company as a family of smoothing-irons. 

And, with a renewed charge to the maid 
to abstain from even touching the afticle so 
familiar to her, he darted back again up 
stairs into the shop, and commenced a thor- 
ough search after something, though no- 
body save himself knew what. 

" What are you looking for, Lance ?" 
demanded the father of the genius. 

** Oh ! / know," replied Lance. 

** But if you tell m^," rejoined Grabriel, 
'< perhaps I can tell you where it is." 

** No, you can't," answered the hopeful 
boy, still boring his head into every nook 
and corner, and displacing half the articles 
ranged round the shop. 

Mr. Widge, senior, desisted from the 
conversation during some minutes, as un- 
consciously feeling it was hopeless to carry 
it further ; and yet, at the ena of that time, 
he renewed it with the following query: 
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«* Why don't you say what it is you 
waut ? How can you be so tiresome ?" 

" I ain't tiresome," answered Lance, " if 
people arn't tiresome with me. I know 
what I want, and that's enough." 

To be sure Master Widge colored some- 
what as he said this, as though he felt part- 
ly conscious of his impertinence ; but then 
he did say it, and Gabriel sagaciously al- 
lowed it all to pass by in'silence, and on the 
usual consideration that genius is always 
high-spirited, and impatient of any kind of 
restraint or control. 

Unable to meet with what he wanted in 
the shop, Launcelot skipped up-stairs, and 
commenced a general rummage and ran- 
sack of the upper stories, until, by great 
good luck, and 'much to his delight, he 
turned up exactly the thing. 

It was a piece of fine, smooth, white 
wood, which Mr. "Widge, senior, once had 
had manufactured into its present shape, 
under the temporary impression that it 
would make a handsome top for a small ta- 
ble, but he had subsequently abandoned the 
design. With this prize Under his arm, 
Launcelot rapidly descended into the kitch- 
en again, and haying first satisfied himself 
that the poker had not been molested, sat 
down on a chair, and rearing the aforesaid 
piece of wood upon his knees and against 
the wall, proceeded to draw upon it a large 
head of an old man in a wig, which he 
made nearly as ample as a whole sheep- 
skin. EEavmg done this to his satisfaction, 
he fixed it securely up, and taking that de- 
lightful pencil, the poker, from the fire 
proceeded to shade it as well as he could, 
oy scorching the surface into either lighter 
or darker shadows, by the ingenious pro- 
cess of holding the hol^nd of the poker at 
various distances from the board. Folly 
thought he would set the house on fire and 
especially as she could not imagine what 
other end he could have in view ; while 
Launcelot himself threatened strongly to 
burn the end of her nose with his red-hot 
pencil, if she dared to look over him till 
ne had about concluded. He vowed it was 
impossible for any one to study properly, 
and have his mind sufficiently upon it, if 
people were staring at him all the while 
and watching how he got on. Silence was 
the most important and the principal ingre- 
dient of study and especially of < such study 
as drew largely upon the inventive facul- 
ties and 'the perceptive qualities of the 
mind. 

By the 'time that darkness fell,Launce 
had nearly completed his picture, and that 
80 much to his own satisfaction, considering 
it a first effort, that he felt as any great 



man might feeljfuponfthe achievement of as 
great a victory. Glory seemed tingle 
through his very finger-ends ; and in imagm- 
tion he beheld himself travelling dowa the 
long passage of immortality, a sort of giant 
amongst nations of little boys. 

With delight he flew to acquaint his 
father that he had something fresh to show 
him, like what he had never seen be- 
fore. 

♦* That's right — go it, Lancy — stick to it, 
my boy !" replied Grabriel, as he followed 
his clever fellow into the drawing-room, 
whither the poker-drawing had been trans- 
ferred by the artist as being of too much 
value to be allowed to remain elsewhere. 

If ever a man in this world was struck 
dumb with amazement and admiration, 
Grabriel Widge was so stricken on behold- 
ing this extraordinary specimen of his sons' 
powers ; and all done, too, with nothing 
but the kitchen poker ! 

" Grand !" exclaimed the happy father : 
" famous, Lancy ! Go it again, and you'll 
make yourseff immortal in no timel m 
send one of these to the Royal Academy, 
next year, and astonish the natives a bit 
there — blame my wig if I don't !" 

Mr. Widge further desired to be inform- 
ed by what means Launcelot had got hold 
of the invention ; to which the latter replied 
by giving his father to understand it was 
purely an invention of his own. 

" Your own !" cried Gabriel ; " your 
own! — you don't say so? Give us your 
hand. I foresee you'll be as famous for 
what one may call this popo-tinto, as Prince 
Rupert is for mezzoiinto. But how did you 
get the hint, my boy ? — you must have had 
the hint from something or other." 

'* I saw a tailor scorch his board with a 
hot goose," replied Launcelot, with all the 
simplicity and unaffectedness of unconscious 
genius. 

** Why, did you, indeed ! — indeed|!" ex- 
claimed Gabriel ; ** why, that is equal to 
Prince Rupert, who took his hint from a 
soldier's scraping his rusty fusil. Bless my 
soul !" 

And Mr. Widge relapsed into another fit 
of silent admiration. 

Not to prolong this scene, we shall mere- 
ly observe that the effect produced by 
Launcelot's poker- triumphs was so sp'eat 
that he was encouraged to scorch and dis- 
figure nearly every adaptable surface of 
wood in the ^ouse. The kitchen bellows 
was ornamented with a ferocious tiger's 
head ; the top of the dresser bore a rude 
deliniation of Jupiter with the hand of Hol- 
of ernes, although most visitors mistook it 
for a portrait of Polly serving up a pudd- 
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ing. In fact, poker drawings poked them- 
selves into notice at every turn ; while ma- 
ny were the frights, and burnings, and blis- 
ters, endured by the servant during the re- 
pective processes of their production. 

How far this warm course of study might 
eventually have been carried, is more than 
the historian hereof could tell, had not an 
event at length occurred, which put a stop 
to It almost as suddenly as it had begun, 
though certainly under peculiar circum- 
stances by no means so promising and aus- 
picious. 

Such was the delight of Mr. Crabrjel 
Widge, "senior, with the abilities of his son 
Launcelot in this (as he supposed) new dis- 
covery in the fine^rts, that, eventually 
nothing less would satisfy him tl^an having 
his own portrait taken at full length by his 
son, and finished in the finest style, and with 
the most delicate poker imaginable. Ga- 
briel himself forged several additional irons 
for the purpose, and borrowed some others 
from one of his neighbors, a plumber by 
frade, in the hope that Launce would find 
them useful. 

A large piece of white deal, bigger than 
would have made a door, was had in readi- 
ness, and at length the eventful day for the 
first sitting arrived. - Mr. Widge, senior, 
felt absolutely grand as betook his seat and 
threw himself into a strange uncouth pos- 
ture, intended for a fine attitude. So pleas- 
ed was h^ indeed, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty he could prevent the 
muscles of his face from extending them- 
selves into a broad smile of irrepressible 
conscious satisfaction. 

" Eeep face straight, pa,'* said Lance, 
looking very earnestly at him. 

" Can't, my boy !" answered Gabriel ; 
" Mrabbit my jacket if I can. I'm so un- 
common pleased !" and then Gabriel laugh- 
ed outright. Thereupon Lance laughed 
also, Mrs. Widge smiled, and Polly sim- 
pered. 

By the time that the drawing of the figure 
was concluded, Launcelot had many irons 
in the fire, in order to burn it in ; while 
Mr. Widge, senior, had dropped off to sleep 
with his finger beside his nose, which he 
repeatedly and with mechanical regularity 
pushed aside like a flexible spring, as his 
nead sank downwards and his hand gave a 
sudden jerk, but to be raised again to the 
same place for the sofe purpose, apparent- 
ly, of repeating the same pleasing experi- 
ment. 

Launcelot aroused him once or twice to a 
just sense of his duty as a sitter, and receiv- 
ed from his father various apologies for his 
drowsiness ; yet, scarcely had they escapea 



his lips, before he again relapsed into 
the same state of half-conscious torpor. 
The future baronet. Sir Launcelot, here- 
upon grew vexed, as all geniuses are en- 
titled to do whenever they please ; and 
therefore, iii order the more efi*ectually to 
keep his father awake and lively, ingenious- 
ly aproached him with a hot plumbing iron, 
applied within so nicely judged a distance 
of his nose, that by an accurate calculation 
k might gradually warm, and glow, and 
burn, and perhaps even become well-nigh 
" done," ere from the nature of the process, 
he should wake to find it out. 

Although Mr. Widge was by this time 
in a very sound and deep slumber, he ins- 
tinctively rubbed the end of his nose once or 
twice, with a peculiarity of action that 
highly delighted Launcelot, and at once 
satisfied him how much more fun there was 
in singeing noses than in making poker- 
drawings. On these occasions the hopeful 
youth dexterously withdrew his hot iron, 
lest his loving parent should happen to 
touch it with his finger and awake. 

At last Gabriel's proboscis, which was 
not in some respects, unlike, at its extremity, 
the shell of a walnut, began to appear re- 
markably bright and brilliant. It looked 
in fact, as though it were under the especial 
and tutelary care of St. Anthony himself; 
and as the gentleman, whose appendage it 
was, began to exhibit signs of awaking, 
Launcelot hastily poked his iron between 
the bars, and sat down before his deal 
board, as though contemplating the pic- 
ture, and patiently the end of his father's 
nap. 

"Oh, dear!" exclaimed Mr. Widge, 
senior; "I'm afraid I've been to sleep 
again. ** 

Launcelot peeped beyond the edge of his 
board, and smiled a£u-matively. At the 
same instant he observed both his father's 
eyes directed in an oblique manner down- 
wards, and full upon the end of his nose, 
which now looked remarkably like the red 
side of a roasting apple just before it cracks. 

" Lance !*' he exclaimed in a tone of 
deep consternation ; " do you see any thing 
amiss'with my nose?" 

Launcelot could scarcely refrain from 
laughing, but he hid his head behind the 
poker-drawing, and managed, apparently* 
to preserve his gravity. 

" Have you done anything at it ?" fierce- 
ly demanded Gabriel ; a suspicion of some- 
thing, wrong crossing his mind. And he 
turned* upon his son a pair of eyes much 
more expressive than Launcelot ever before 
remembered to have seen in the same sa« 
gacious head. 
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*<Did you do it?" loared tke enraged 
parent. 

Launcelot felt himself in a predicament : 
ft. e., either he must tell a lie or tell the 
truth ^ both of which are sometimes re- 
markably inconvenient. But tell one ot the 
other he must. 

Whereupon, after considerable hesitation 
and evasion, Master Launcelot confessed, 
that it might be owing to a kind of slip of 
the poker that had occurred when he went 
rather too close to his father with it red 
hot in his hand. 

*< Od rabbit your jacket !" exclaimed Mr. 
Widge, " I've as good a mind to rub you 
down with a hard brush as ever I had in 
my life. That's your genius, is it? to 
singe your father's nose like a goose. But 
I'll teach you better manners, my boy, that 
I warrant you. Now just listen to what I 
say. Take them iroos out of the fire, carry 
'em down into the cellar, put that board in 
the back-yard, and never let me see you 
touch any. thing of this sort again !" 

This fearful sentence was uttered in such 
a commanding tone of voice, that Master 
Launcelot almost began to cry ; but finding 
his father in earnest, and knowing from ex- 
perience that when he determined upon a 
thinff he would be obeyed, he began very 
dowly to execute his commands. For al- 
though in general Lancy was in the habit 
of treating him almost as he pleased with 
perfect impunity, yet on particular occa- 
sions, of which this Was decidedly oue, he 
no more dared to oppose him than if he 
had been verily the king of St. Martin's 
Lane. Mr. Widge himself retired to rest 
that night, happy in having been delivered 
of certain miserable fears which had at- 
tacked him touching his nos^, and glad to 
find that neither medicine nor application 
was required to remove the complaint in it 
beyond what was comprised in a twist of 
strong brown paper dipped in vinegar which 
was screwed upon it in the form of a small 
conical sugar-loaf. 



CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

LAUNCELOT's introduction to MB. gbies- 
BACK, WITH CEBTAIN HOSTILITIES WHICH 
BROKE OUT BETWEEN HIM AND MR. SANDT 

. WTLIE. 

Had not Mr. Widge senior very wisely 
fallen back upon his old hopes and antici- 
pations touching the genius of his son Laun- 



celot, the conseqaences tokghX have been so 
serious as to have obliged us, much against 
our will, to stop suddenly short in this our 
history, and throw away the pen, hopeless 
of further matter sufficiently agreeable to 
induce us to record it. Happily, however, 
for the reader as well as for us, Gabriel 
reflected after a few dajrs, that a man could 
scarcely do a more ridiculous and foolish 
thing than suddenly to cut off the pipe, as it 
were, down which the thawing aoilitieB of 
his boy were just beginning to drop and 
dribble. He took secret blame and dudgeon^ 
to himself for having suffered his temper to' 
get the better of his judgment, as he had 
done on the great occasion recorded in the 
last chapter, and denounced himself as an 
ass and a dunderhead (for he did not spare 
his epithe'ts), because in a hot moment he 
had so literally, according to the old saying, 
allowed himself to be " led by his nose" at 
a time when a judicious man would, on the 
contrary, have withdrawn that feature pre- 
cipitately from the scene of its disasters. 
He therefore made up in his own mind the 
best account and apology he could for the 
natural oddities of genius; he called to 
recollection that all clever men had been 
marked by such eccentricities in their youth, 
as plainly demonstrated they were very 
dissimilar to other people; and, after he 
had considered the matter over in the best, 
calmest, and most philosophical manner of 
which he was capable, Mr. Widge could 
not tell really why the roasting of his own 
father's nose by a talented boy of sixteen, 
should not of itself constitute one of those 
characteristic traits, which, however pain- 
ful X6 the subject of it, would one day be 
told for the amusement of after-generations. 

Under the influence of these feelings, 
then, Mr. Widge one day addressed Master 
Launcelot as follows — 

** Lancy, my boy — Lancy ! I'm going 
to put you to Mr. Griesback's, Lancy. 

" Mr. Griesback's, pa I" repeated Lance. 

"Mr. Griesback's," answered Gabriel, 
" the greatest instructor for young geniuses 
that ever was known.'' 

**0h, law ! Pa, I'm so sorry I hurt your 
nose with the poker, you can't think." 

" That's right, my boy, that's right," an- 
swered Gabriel, " you should always repent 
of your sins, and then you will be forguv." 

The very next day, Mr. Widge and 
Launcelot logged off together, well pleased, 
to the establishment of Mr. Griesback ; Mr. 
W. with a poker drawing under his arm 
made on the top of a round table, and his 
son carrying, like a slave, an enormous load 
of equally clever things on paper, tied care- 
fully up in a new portfolio which the happy 
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father had ordered especially for the oc- 
casion. 

"Here we are, Lancy,*' Mr. Widge rap- 
turously exclaimed, as he arrived before the 

door of a house in street, oyer the 

portico of which was placed a colossal hust 
of Minerva. •* Here we are, mv boy ; look 
at that great head up there, "that's My- 
nerver, the goddess of the liberal arts ; she 
never had no mother — was born out of 
Jupiter's brain when Vulcan split bis skull 
open at his own particular desire, and more- 
over, was as big at the very first 'as she is 
now, and ready armed when she was bom." 

Some few days afterwards Master Laun- 
celot was removed, with an immense stock 
of clothes and other requisites, from the 
residence of his father in St. Martin's Lane 

to that of Mr. Griesback in street. 

But Mr. Widge, senior, did not part with 
his son without layiof a very strict injunc- 
tion upon him to stiff to his studies night 
and day, with the vision of A. R. A., R. A., 
P. R. A., and a baronetcy, continually before 
his eyes. But in the meantime, and ere 
those respective- steps of honor were ^ob- 
tained, he desired to hear from him by 
letter, touching the progress he made, as 
also to see him lo dine at the round family 
table in St. Marlin's^ane, on the first Sun- 
day in every month. 

Mr. Griesback's fir«t essay wiih his new 
pupil consisted in fitting him out with all 
the apparatus necessary for the successful 
achievement of the miracles he was now 
finally destined to perform. Nay, Mr. 
Griesback went further than that, and even 
overloaded him ; for it was a maxim of his 
as applied to all transactions between him- 
self and his pupils, that. they could never 
have too mucl^ of a good thing when they 
paid for it. Accordingly, he provided him 
with a thin deal board, value one and six- 
pence, for six shillings and sixpence; two 
or three sheets of drawing paper at two 
peoce-lialfpennv, for four pence each ; and 
pencils at a shilling a piece that were made 
ior three pence. 

Thus equipped, and as proud as any 
military he^o when marching out to certain 
and glorious victory, Launcelot was con- 
ducted by his new master to the field of his 
imeoiled exploits. Thi- was a room reached 
by a flight of stairs, which, in less heroic 
limes, had been devoted to the base pur- 
poses of a hay loft, but now was beautifully 
Whitewashed, lit only from the centre of the 
ceiling by a dome-like skylight, and amply 
furnished with abundance of plaster casts 
from the antique of all sizes, and of every 
shade of color, from pure white to deep 
leather-like brown. On the left hand of 



the entrance door a skeleton dmigled from 
the ceiling by a cord, which ran through a 
puUy at the top, and was affixed at the 
other end to a nng and screw, comfortably 
bored into the bone on the top of the head. 

On the walls in rariovs places were sus- 
pended cards, on which were written 
various a})propriate apothegms from Aris- 
totle, besides several repetitions of the 
words, ** Silence is indispensable in a place 
devoted to study.^* 

Around the room some ten or twenty 
artists of various ages, from fourteen| to 
twice that number of years, were employed 
in their labors — some drawing from the 
casts, some from the aforesaid ^eleton, 
some from large human figures in outline, 
and others again making clay models. 

Launcelot had never seen a skeleton 
before (and indeed did not know for certain 
until now whether his body was not solid 
meat all through), so that he felt rather 
awe-struck on beholding this grim relic of 
humanity — this bare foundation of what 
once had been a laughing and crying crea- 
ture, suspended so familiarly close to him. 

On entering, each of the aforesaid stu- 
dents severally and respectively raised his 
eyes to look at the new recruit who had 
come to join their ranks — an inspection 
which had well nigh put Master Launcelot 
altogether out of countenance. But what 
foiled, him most was a small pellet of 
squeezed bread, about the size or an ordi- 
nary pill, that some mischievous student 
behind him had evidently projected out of 
the end of a hollow bamboo, and which, 
whether intentionally or not, hit him a 
smart fillip on the tip of his proboscis. The 
blow made his eyes water, though he took 
it in silence, while a suppressed smile 
gleamed on the faces of all who chanced to 
behold the experiment. 

" Silence, gentlemen, if you please !" 
said Mr. Griesback, as he cast his eye 
around,' and conducted his new pupil to 
the first convenient vacant seat that it fell 
upon. Here he taught him to pin his pcT- 
per on the board ; set before him several 
paltry diagrams which were first to be ac- 
curately copied in straight lines, and then 
converted by a purve or two into foxes' 
heads, human eyes, or such other figures as 
pj^rtook of -a triangular character. Above 
all, he laid upon him a very strict injunc- 
tion against the use or introduction of India 
rubber, but recommended instead, a stale 
penny loaf. This might be termed Mr. 
Griesback's first lesson, as he shortly after- 
wards quitted the ''studio," and did not 
make his appearance again thatdav, except 
once in the afternoon, jyst to to Iook at him. 
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As it is no part of our purpose to giFe in 
detail the progressive movements by which 
Master Launcelot achieved his education as 
an anist, we shall content ourselves sim* 
ply by observing that in the course of a few 
weeks from the time of his introduction, 
he found himself most entirely at home 
amongst his fellow-students; and, behind 
Mr. Griesback's back, effectuated some 
of the finest practical jokes that had ever 
been put on record there, and which were 
well calculated to transmit his name, if no 
further, at least to the next succession of 
Griesbackian candidates for artistical im- 
mortality. 

In this academy he remained until he be- 
gan to verge very closely upon manhSbd, 
giving great satisfaction to his father all the 
while, but still greater to Mr. Griesback. 
Mr. Gabriel Widge was almost every Sun- 
day astonished and delighted with some 
new production of his son's* genius ; and 
Mr. Griesback once a quarter equally as 
charmed wiieo Gabrel lugged out his heavy 
purse and handed over to his son's instruc- 
tor, with the greatest good will in the world, 
three months pay, at the rate of one hun- 
dred and sixty guineas per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

Launcelot had attained the age of nine- 
teen years, when an adventure happened 
which might eventually have cost him his 
life, and forever deprived the world of the 
shining light of his genius, had not good 
fortune kindly stepped between and thrown 
her shield over the hero of St. Martin's- 
lane. 

Amongst the pupils was a tall, raw 
Scotchman, fresh from the Highlands, who 
had shown some native talent when on the 
mountains, and had been seat to London to 
improve it, through the generosity of the 
♦* laird" of the district in which he resided. 

Sandy was a pupil of longer standing 
than Lance, and therefore had advanced 
further in his studies. We shall, accord- 
ingly, not be surprised to find him emplov- 
irfg himself in making a drawing — or rath- 
er in trying to make one — of the grim, old 
skeleton before alluded to. After a day's de- 
voted attention to it, he turned out such a 
deplorable bad job, that young Widge un- 
dertook the correction of him, and suggest- 
ed that he had not made his skeleton half 
thin enough, as it was the remains of a 
Spitalfield weaver who had been starved to 
death in a cellar, after having petitioned the 
Queen Dowager for assistance, and there- 
fore the bones were very much run up, as 
it was natural to suppose they would be ; 
whereas he, the said Sandv, had represent- 
ed a skeleton fit for an alderman at least, 



if not indeed for Daniel Lambert bimaelA 
as represented on the sign in Ludgate HilL 

Mr. Wylie grew savage as the young- 
sters around began to laugh, but as yet he 
said nothing, and only rubbed away at his 
outlines with the fag end of a bread-crust 
which he had borrowed of a neighbor. 
The dusk of evening was now beginning to 
draw somewhat deeply down, and Mr. 
Wylie labored hardly to conclude his work 
before leaving for the night ; but while he 
was gazing with intense earnestness upon 
his model, it suddenly, and to his utter as- 
tonishment, began to move. The jaws 
opened and shut, and raided the few old 
teeth together that still remained in them 
most fearfully, while the arms and legs shot 
out and sprawled in the air like the limbs 
of some prodigious deformity of a spider ; 
or, as though the bones and wire were 
about to perform a ILghland reel for the 
especial amusement dP him who sat before 
it, and was **far from the land" of his 
birth. 

More from the unexpectedness of this 
*'dance of death" than from actual fear, Mr. 
Wylie started abruptly from his seat, stum- 
bled over the two square boxes which 
formed it, -md fell heavily against his next 
door neighbor, a slim, ailing, consumptive, 
and slightly-distorted, but hoi-blooded youth 
from Lancashire, whose easel and utensils 
he carried along with him to the ground. 

Meiile was now opposed to meiile in 
good earnest ; for the last named individual 
no sooner saw his materials thus flyinff 
away from before him, than with a loud 
exclamation of "Ay, dear!'' and an oath 
which consigned the Scotchman to very un- 
comfortable quarters, he snatched up a can- 
vass that happened to be lying close beside 
him, and aimed a bJow with it at Sandy's 
sconce with such force and admin ble pre- 
cision, as to protrude his head clean through 
it, and deposit the stretcher on his shoul- 
ders. 

A roar of laughter followed upon the evi- 
dent success of this new method of framing 
ahead, intermingled with various profes- 
sional exclamations touching the spiHt, 
originality, and remarkable liveliness of ex- 
pression which it displayed ; and so in 
truth it did, for as one student pulled the 
frame a little on one side, and another re- 
peated the same experiment on the other, 
m order, as the plea was, to catch a glimpse 
of him in the best light, poor Wylie grinn- 
ed, ground his teeth, and almost drew 
blood by biting his lips from mere exaspe- 
ration. Soon, however, he recovered his 
legs, and having also succeeded in disengag- 
ing himself from the canvass and stretch- 
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er, he looked wildly roaDd for the sole re- 
Tengeful purpose of selecting out, if possi- 
ble, the first and greatest offender. 

At that instant, as ill-luck would have it, 
Master Launcelot Widge, his old enemy, 
who, in reality, was at the bottom of all 
this, and had been wire-puller in ordinary 
to the skeleton daring Sandy's fright, 
chanced to be so desperately tickled with 
the triumphant success of the trick, that, af- 
ter a great variety of unsuccessful efforts, 
and in spite of all the philosophy he could 
bring to bear upon the occasion, he sudden- 
ly produced a kind of explosion of laugh- 
ter, loud, deep and irresistible. Had it not 
been for this, Lancy would have escaped 
for the present unobserved, but no sooner 
did the sound betray his peculiar locality 
^ behind the skeleton, than Mr. Wylie rush- 
* ed furiously upon him, and at one blow of 
the fist, supported as it was by the weight 
of nearly his whole body, well nigh demol- 
ished for ever some of the peculiar beauties 
and most winning graces of Mlister Laun- 
celot's countenance and knocked him against 
the wall. Here, however, was but one 
enemy conquered, and the true Highland 
blood, when well up, is never satisfied, me- 
taphorically speaking, with one scalp. Ac- 
cordingly, as a wild boar turns round upon 
his hunters in a thicket, and uncertain who 
to attack in particular, makes a desperate 
rush amongst the whole of them — so did 
Mr. Wylie turn round and vent his rage in 
a wild and indiscriminate attack upon who- 
ever came across his course. They, how- 
ever, were, it. is almost needless to say, as 
few as* possible, since all who could, wisely 
got out of his way, and allowed him', with- 
out regret, to " waste his sweetness on the 
desert air"* 

It is scarcely to be supposed that any 
man hitting right and left in the midst of 
such an arena as Mr. G-riesback's studio, 
could fail to strike something or other, 
either living or inanimate'; much less can it 
be believed that so fiery a geudeman as 
was Mr. Wylie should lack success where 
the objects aroimd him were — like the mis- 
, cellaneous effects of an auctioneer — " too 
numerous to mention. '' 

In the ordinary course of things, then, 
he very soon brought his fist into violent 
contact, amongst other articles, with the 
pedestal which supported Mr. Griesback's 
best plaster cast, the Apollo Belvidere. 
This being made of wood, proved rather 
harder than the fist that struck it, and hence 
— although quite unknown to Sandy until 
sometime afterwards when his passion had 
cooled — at one simple and rapid operation, 
laid his knuckles bare to the heads of the 



metacarpal, bones. How long he Height 
have swept his honey scythes across the 
field it is impossible to say, had not Jupiter 
himself, as in the wars of Troy, providen- 
tially stood between to arrest and conclude 
the matter. In other words, Mr. Wylie*s 
next and last blow chanced to alight upon 
the temples of the Jupiter Phidias which 
the barbarian utterly demolished at one 
blow. But!!the instant poor Sandy saw the 
pieces scattered upon the ground, they ope- 
rated upon him with the suddenness and 
power of a magic spell — the horrid truth 
instantly flashed across his brain *< that it 
would tak' a muckle purse o' siller" to re- 
embody Jupiter, and the thought acted upon 
his passion like oil upon the waves ; or to 
speak more modernly poetically, " let him 
down quite easy." He stood stock still for 
a few moments, with his eyes fixed upon 
the fragments, aftd expressive of scarcely 
less horror than if he had committed mur- 
der. In the next instant he was seized 
by a powerful and very cogent Impulse to 
" be off," and accordingly seized his hat 
from off the peg oft which it hung, and 
rushed desperately out of the place. 

The next first care was to see how mat- 
ters fared with Master Launcelot He still 
lay upon the floor exacdy as Mr. Wylie 
had thrown him, and on being exam- 
ined, presented a most wo-begone and 
.melancholy spectacle, a sad contrast indeed 
to that offered to the spirited mountaineer. 

Presuming that he ever had any sense, 
there he now lay utterly deprived of it. 
Both his eyes which appeared to have been 
particularly selected by Mr. Wylie as a 
sort of "bulls eye" to aim at, exhibited 
an amazingly strong resemblance to a 
brace of small paste dumplings — at least in 
form, though not in monotony of color ; for, 
nearly all the shades of the prism were 
depicted with a- degree of precision which, 
in his cooler moments, all the artistical 
skill of the self-same artist who had "done*' 
these, could never have equalled ; while a 
small but rapid rill of a brilliant red color 
gushed from beneath that jutting point, his 
nose, meandering curiously across the 
barren waste of his beardless chin, and 
through the avalanche of bright white, com- 
posed by a very stiff " front" that extended 
all the way down from his throat to his 
waistband. 

Somewhat alarmed at their companfon's 
condition, and fearful also of the visitation 
Mr. Griesback upon them in case he should 
sift the affair out, the students employed 
themselves in the best way their knowl- 
edge suggested to patch Master Widge up 
again ; and to that end they despatched a 
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little /ag of the school for a pennjrworth of 
butter, which was rtibbed inio his head to 
soften and mollify it, and half-a-pound of 
raw beef to clap by way of plaster upon 
his eyes. ^ ^, r r 

Poor Lance was incapable of seeing lor 
himself in consequence of the openings of 
his lids being reduced to mere slits ; but 
on being fully assured and satisfied that 
his formidable antagonist had fairly aban- 
doned the field and fled, he gave evidence 
of amazing courage and determination, 
quite wonderful in one of his yeare. 
His warlike disposition displayed itself 
at every point; and so desperate and 
deadly were his threats of vengeance, that 
several of his hearers who were younger 
than himself,' positively trembled in their 
shoes at the bare notion of the thinff. 
Others, on the contrary, who saw a little 
way beyond their nose ends, and felt con- 
vinced that he was a rank coward at bottom, 
encouraged him in his valorous denuncia- 
tions merely for their own amusement. 
They assured him of their entire concur- 
rence in every sentiment he expressed; 
declared that his feeling was precisely 
what that of a gentleman's son should be ; 
applauded his sense of honor as highly 
creditable at once to the name of Widge 
and to the school, and vowed that to a man 
they would back him in any regular pitched 
battle that he might think proper to fight 
with Sandy. 



\ 




TENTH. 



-r COPTER 

\» y^i^-k LAIJWp^W VERT INGENIOUSLY 
. S(^a:PES (ffT^^ DUEL, WITH ALL THE 
HONO^-Of^Hr^y^NG— FOUGHT ONE. 

As'Tftiatter cf course, much interest was 
exhibited by all parties at the studio, on 
the following morning, to know what 
might be the result of the next meeting 
between Mr. Launcelot Widge and Sandy 
Wylie. 

About nine o'clock Sandy walked into 
the room, with a strong feeling of innate 
bravery shining through a skulking and 
crest-fallen exterior, and looking as though 
in his forlorn and hopeless desperation, he 
was prepared either to melt, or to harden 
into adamant, as the circumstances of the 
next ten minutes might chance to require. 
Half an hour elapsed in dead silence, but 
no Launcelot came to demand the repara- 
tion so much talked about on the jprevious 
eTening. At length the sound of footsteps 



was heard ascending the stairs, and all 
eyes were upon the doorway in expecta- 
tion of beholding the ' entrance of Mr. 
Widge. Instead, however, Mr, Griesback 
himself walked in, looking more serious, 
not to say more ferocious, than ever before 
he had been known to look within the 
recollection of the oldest pupil in' the es- 
tablishment. Having placed himself in a 
position which brought his head into im- 
mediate contiguity with the breast-bone 
of the skeletons that dangled at his back, 
he folded his arms leisurely, and throwing 
himself into the attitude usually given to 
the statutes of Napoleon, proceeded to in- 
stitute a legislatorial inquiry into the dis- 
orders and riots of the preceding evening ; 
during which he readily expressed his great 
and extreme surprise thai an assemblage oi 
young gentlemen like themselves, whose 
very professions were the arts of peace, 
could so far have forgotten their stations as 
to have engaged in a personal encounter, 
disgraceful even to the inhabitants of Seven 
Dials, and which he felt ashamed and 
sorry to find had terminated in so disas- 
trous a manner to one of his. most highly 
esteemed and valuable pupils. 

Many faces looked remarkably grave 
during this discourse, and the most intense 
industry and alacrity were involuntarily 
displayed by the students over their re- 
spective works. Mr. Wylie alone exhibited 
an extra-red countenance, as though he had 
been exposed for a week past to the north 
blast on the top of Ben Lomond. 

"I've done nae wrong," said Wylie, 
<<and would na apologeeze to the king 
his-sel.'^* 

♦* Then I must beg, sir," replied Gries- 
back, with all the dignity he could assume, 
"I must beg, sir, that you will quit this 
place to-day, and for the last time." 

" Nae doubt, Mr. Graseback," answered 
Wylie, " it wad suit vary wecl for me to 
leave in the mriddle o' a quarter that's paid 
for aforehand ; bht there's always twa to a 
bargain, mon, and so I'll e'en mak' choice 
to stay my time oot, and ha'e my penn'orth 
for my penny." 

This characteristic trait of the " bonny 
braw John Highlandman's" character, set 
the whole school in a roar of laughter, in 
which Mr. Griesback himself experienced 
considerable difficulty to avoid joining. 

The latter-named gentleman,' however, 
by no means relished the position in which 
he stood, for he was now almost compelled, 
in self-defence, to be generous against his 
will. Still, resolved to carry his point, Mr. 
Griesback instantly replied to Wylie's last 
observation, by stating that it would give 
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him much pleasure to return him all his 
money, in iffase he i^puld so far oblige him 
as to quit the stiidjl altogether. 

" Weel, that's 41 reasonable offer, Mr. 
Greasba'ck,^* answered Sandy; "and as 
the qaaiter has but a month or mir to Tun, 
ril e'c;n tak' it.'f 
-And, so saying, he rose from his seat, 
collected his drawings, tucked his drawing- 
board under his arm, quietly bade the stu- 
dents a "gude mornin'," and having re- 
ceived back his money from Mr. Griesback, 
walked, for the last time, out of the house. 

Never was a terrified and trembling 
wretch more heartily pleased at his delive- 
rance frtfm the cause of all his terrors, than 
was Master Launcelot Widge that morn- 
ing, when Mr. Griesback went to his private 
chamber (for there Launcy had expressed 
his determination to confine himself until 
'his eyes were well again), and in few words 
informed him that he had finally expelled 
Mr. Wylie from the premises. Launce, 
however, endeavored to hide his jov under 
a 'feigned expression of regret that Mr. 
Griesback had not allowed him to remain 
until his own recovery, in order that he 
might have had an opportunity of chastis- 
ing the fellow as he deserved. Griesback 
replied by requesting him to moderate his 
courage, to recollect himself, to consider 
for what great things his father destined 
him, and then to think wlvether it was not 
more in accordance with his own dignity to 
rest content with the matter as it at present 
stood. This advice LauQcy^^ took with un- 
exampled docility and kmaness, and at 
last even went so far as to sav that he 
thought he might venture out ot his room 
rather earlier than he previously intended, 
as he felt his eyes considerably improved 
within the last hour or two. 

About a month after this, in company 
with his father, his mother, and two young 
ladies (the daughters of a wealthy pawn- 
broker of Mr. Widge's acquaintance), 
named Chuckchin, our hero, one evening, 
marched proudly into one of the front box- 
es of Drurv Lane theatre, shortly after the 
first act oil tlie play was over, and 'while 
many of the spectators were relieving them- 
selves by promenading the slips. Having 
ascertained that, with one exception, there 
was room for the whole party, Launce 
sealed his four friends, and then looked out 
for a convenient anchorage f(Jr himself. On 
khe second seat of the next box he espied an 
linoCcupied place, and as the curtain drew 
top and the play proceeded without its*pre- 
TiQUs occupant re-appearinfi^, Launcelot 
thought proper to enter and claim it as his 
fwn. Scarcely had he sat there ten min- 



utes ere the box-door was opened, and the 
voice of the Scotchman behind him de- 
manded the place which he occupied to be 
e^iven up. Our hero had no occasion to 
look round, for he felt assured that it was 
the voice of that accursed Sandy. Nor was 
he mistaken: Mr. Wylie haa been pre- 
sented by a -countryman of his, the sub- 
editor of an evening paper, with an order 
for the night, and accordingly had made 
his appearance in a place where he never 
could have reached but for some lucky cir- 
cumstance. Launce absolutely shook with • 
fear, when he found himself placed in so 
awkward a predicament ; for although he 
would instantly have given up to any one 
else, he could not make up his mind, not- 
withsifinding it was strongly supported by 
his cowardice, to yield it up to Mr. Wylie. 
The mountaineer, however, persisted, and 
the more especially when he discovered 
who the invader and^ usurper really was. 
And furthermore he also publicly inquired 
of Launce whether he nad perfectly re- 
covered of his black eyes; and remarked, 
additionally, that if Mr. Widge entertained 
any particular desire for another pair, simi- 
larly ornamented, be had only to persist in 
keeping his seat. Launce knew that the 
eyes of his father, his mother, and of the 
two Misses Chuckchin, were on him, as 
well as those of yearly all the audience 
within hearing of the quarrel ; and he knew 
also, that their ears inust havfe heard the 
insolent observations last address^ed to him 
by Sandy. It was positively^ necessary 
that be should act with some' show and 
smack of courage, in order to save his 
credit, at the same time that he should so 
do it as to avoid any disturbance in the 
theatre. The Misses Chuckchin all this 
time had expressed the deepest solicitude 
that he would take any other place ; under 
plea of complying with which request, Mr. 
Launcelot slowly rose to get out, but as he 
psssed Mr. Wylie, he presented him, with 
a trembling hand and very ghastly-looking 
features, a large card, on which was writ- 
ten "Mr. Launcelot Widge," at the same 
time stuttering with agitation the portentous 
words, " You shall hear from me again." 

** I dinna carry ane o* these things," said 
Sandy, as he turned the card over and over 
in his fingers, " but ye knaw wha t am, an** 
I sail be maist happy to receive your mes- 
sage.*%. And so Saying, he took his seat. 

Although Mr. Widge, jimior, was soon ^ 
accommodated with another place, he could 
not bring himself to attach any interest to 
the 4>errormance8 ; and eventually he be- 
came so remarablv sick and faint with the 
thoughts of what he had done, ae well m 
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of tb»t which ret remained for him to do, 
that he was obliged to leare before nine 
o'clock ; although he assared his friends 
that it was ia coaseqaence of nothing but 
the heat, and the horrid smell of some bad 
powder, that had been let off bebbd the 
scenes to produce lightning on the stage. 
Accordingly the whde parly walked off 
again, Mr. and Mrs. Widge taking the 
precedence, while Laimcelot, with a Miss 
Chuckchin on each arm, followed, after the 
ordinary manner of lorers, behind. 

The supper table was already laid in the 
*front second floor-room,— dignified by the 
titie of drawing-room— when the party ar- 
rived at Mr. Gabriel Widge's house in St. 
Martin's Lane. ^ ^ 

Scarcely was the party placed at t|ble, 
ere Miss Amelia Chuckchin, who sat to the 
right of Launcelot, remarked, in a tone of 
deep indignation, what a vulgar and inso- 
lent fellow that was who had insulted him 
so crossly in the theatre ; an observation 
which was supported on the left by her 
sister. Miss Josephine, who further hoped 
that Mr. Widge would not condescend to 
notice the low creature any more, but treat 
him with that silent contempt which he so 
well deserved. , .,/,., 

"Drat my jacket, Lancyr exclaimed 
(Jabriel, " you shall pull him up at Bow 
street, and give him a lick of a different oil 
to that he tasted to-night'* 

To which Lancy replied, that, with all 
deferedce to his father, he should scorn to 
appeal to the bench of magistrates so long 
as be possessed within himself the power of 
demanding that satisfaction which was doe 
to a gentleman. 

« \v hy, what do you mean ?" demanded 
Gabriel, in a consternation, his knife and 
fork dropping from his hands, and fixing his 
eyes in terror on his son ; «« you*ain't be so 
rash now,** he continued, "as to do and 
think of that fool's way of settling a dis- 
poot 'i'-You go aivd fight a dewel !'^ 

" Oh, law r exclaimed each of the ladies 
at the table,* as they respectively followed 
Gabriel's example with the knife and 
fork, and gazed with a mingled expres- 
sion of affection and affright in Launcelot's 
fiice. 

•♦For heaven's sake, Mr. Launcelot?' 
said Miss AmeUa, « let us beg of you never 
to think of such a thmg." 

" Oh, no— certainly not," added Mi^ Jo- 
sephine. 

** Never let me hear you've such nonsense 

as that in your head,'' said Mrs. Widge, 

firmly ; eat your supper ;— h^ does not mean 

to do any tlung of the sort." 

'* Let him speak foa himself," remarked 
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Gabriel, " do you rcalljr mean fif ^%nf 
thing of that silly kind f'« ^ 



thing of that silly Lu.u ^ , ^ 

Lance cut away with^vage detefmina-' 
tion at his meat, while all^es^re^ent were 
fixed with .the most in tenile interested ex-^ 
pectancy upon him, awaitiqg that aBS^ef 
whiehTmight make them haju)y or t^jsera- 
ble for liie. It was indee?^ jnoibent of 
awful suspense. At length hripoke. 

•« What I mean is this :— that either hia 
brains or mine shall see day-light, afore 
daylight comes, the day after to-morrow.** 

** Oh, oh !" half shrieked the Misses 
Chuckchin, and sunk back in their chairs. 
Mrs. Widge declared he should not stir out 
of the house so long as she was in it ; while 
Gabriel rose from his seat, and crosnng ta 
the other side of the table, seized bis son 
by the coat collar. 

«* m tell you what, Lancy, my boy,** 
said he, ^no man admires your courage 
more than I do, but if you persist in this ri- 
diculous, sillv, and stupid det^rmJMttion, 
to run the risk of throwing away your val- 
lyable life, like pearls afore swine, HI send 
for th' police, and clap you under arrest this 
very minuit !" 

«* That you can do, father, as soon as you 
please," replied Lance, if you'll just be 
kind enough to let me have my supper first ; 
though at the same time I can assure you, 
that unless I was at once imprisoned for 
life, no police on earth would prevent me 
doinir whati think proper.'' 

** Then there's no consideration for me^ 
nor your mother, nor any body else, about 
it! We're nowhere, nor nobody. Ivery 
thing is forgot and to be thrown aside* just 
to gratify such a wild, mad passion as this t 
All my hopes of seeing a bar'net made of 
you, and ivery th^ig that has been laid out 
in your education, must be blasted on 
one pop of a pistd. It's awful, Lancy, aw- 
ful!" 

" Shocking, indeed !" added bis mother, 
"I'm sure I could not have thought it pos^ 
sible such horrid notions could erer bate 
got into his head." 

*' But it is a point of honor, ma'am, be-' 
sides," protested Miss Josepbioe. 

•* Point of fiddlestick \^ answered Mrs. 
Widge, ** talkof honor !— such* nonsense. I 
don't see any honor in two men, that ought 
to know better, running the risk of murder' 
ing each other for the paltriest triie of a 
quarrel that two children would not ihump 
.one other over. It's all flummefj, Mis^'^ 
Jossy, and Lance sha'n't talk about rt." 

^'^i^ell,'' demanded Gabriel, still keep- 
ing hold his son's collar, in order to pre- 
vent him from running away there^ and 
then to blow the Scotchman's braoM' out. 
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**yoa m«aa to petsisi in this, or do ymi 
not, because I caa't hold you here all 
night" ♦ 

<*If rm at liberty,*!' shall either shoot 
him, or he shall shoot me." Very firmly re- 
plied. Lauocelot; who now found himself 
perfectly safe in repeattni^ these threat8> and 
felt, indeed, that the only way now left to 
him to atoid a meeting with Sandy, Which 
he poaitiTely dreadied, that was to get him- 
selr apprehended pretiously, under color of 
preventing a contemplated breach of the 
public peace. 

•• Then the thing is settled," obserred 
his father> on hearing the last observation. 
•* ril have two officers in directly." And in 
spite of his wife's protestations to the con- 
trary, and her asseYecAtions that herself and 
the Misses Chuckchin could eventually ma- 
nage him, Mr. Widge hurried out of the 
room, locked the door upon them in order 
to prevent Launcelot's escape hefore his 
return, placed the key in his pocket, and 
hastened oflT for the required assi^ance. 

No long time elapsed before his return, 
but that brhef period was made the most of 
hv the three ladies, who exerted all their 
still to cool down bis high and injured 
spirit. Lance had just declared most ob- 
stinately his determination not to yield to 
any of their entreaties, when his father 
re-entered the room, followed by an officer 
of the law. 

** That's him!" said Gabriel to the con- 
stable, '* and I charge you to take care on 
him. Be cautious he does you no mischief 
apd get^ away." 

" No fear o' that,*' replied the officer, 
^milingf, and advancing towards Lauoce- 
lot, who now turned unnsua[ly white. 

<* So I understand, sir," said he, address- 
ing th« latter, ** that a breach of the public 
peace is contempiat^d. You must know 
these things is wrong, and forhid by the 
law. Now be persuaded to promise me 
and yonr distressed- family here, that you 
will not do any thing of the sort, and vou 
Will sav^e yourself, and all on us, a deal of 
fiilur' trouble. Ii^s no me now, i^meraber, 
for no dewel can take place while we know 
the partieii. If you persist, we shall only 
have to pull you up afore the magistrate to- 
morrow and bind both, of you oter to keep 
the peace ; but if youll promise on youi- 
hooor as a gentleman to your fatherand 
mother not to tak' another step in the mat- 
ter, we'll let it rest where it is, and you'll 
avoid the unpleasanUiessof havuig the thing 
made public." 

This reasoning sebmed positively irresis^ 
ible in the eyes of every body, save the in* 
dividual to wh'^m it was addressed ; but 



most perversely he stIU l^d out, for in fact 
—though nobody but himself suspected it- 
he very particularly desired to be ** bound to 
keep the peace" according to law, as it 
would afford him every excuse in the world 
for avoiding what he 'so much wished to 
avoid, any further interview with Sandy, 
and at the same time maintain his reputa- 
tion for courage, — which would appear so 
desperate as to require the intervention of 
friends and the law in order to keep it hot* 
tied down. 

Finding all efibrts to cool him or turn his 
determination vain, the limb of the law left 
him in the care of his father for that night— 
a sad and sleepless one to the Widges and 
Chuck^hins— and on the morrow, Master 
Launcelot and Sandy Wiley were summon- 
ed to ihe police-oAc«^ where each was 
bound in strong securities to keep the peace 
towards each other, and all else of his ma- 
jesty's subjects for the space of twelve 
months. And thus happily, by our hero's 
own management, not only was his reputa- 
tion saved, but a very harmless termination 
was put to a quarrel, which at one period 
Wore a most bloody and portentous aspect. 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

THE FAWNBROECr's SHO^— THE FTTRCHASS 
OF THE MINIATCRE, AND A BEttARKABLS 
ADVENTURE TO WHIOR IT LED — MRS. 
voile's interview WfTH A StRANGE 
STRANGER. 

If ever the reader iu his progress along the 
streets, has suddenly stopped short to take 
a momentary glance across the miscella- 
neous articles which usually adorn a pawn- 
broker's window — and few indeed are they, 
who have not, at one time or another so 
far committed themselves^be must have 
observed a small collection of pale, washy 
and faded miniatures, set in gold, and sus- 
pended upon a wire stretched across the 
panes. Did ever these ** pledj^es" of affec- 
tion now dead, these memorials of former 
abundance, now reduced to poverty and 
pawning, eugcrest to him a passing thought 
upon the instability of even the most lastmg 
of human passions, and the mutability of 
the most promising of human affairs ! Per- 
haps that brisk-looking young fellow in the 
Prussian-blue coat with his hair brushed up 
at the sides (the wrong way of the nap,) 
was a successful assistant to some first-rate 
city linen draper, and in the full conidcnae 
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of nerer being wove provided thaA be was 
then, had that identical portrait painted **in 
this style two guineas," and then mounted 
thus in gold to present to the mistress, who 
afterwards became his wife when he com- 
menced in business for himself. Possibly 
he spent a considerable portion of his 
savings in a "spicy front," and in bills 
about immense reductions and small profits, 
and tremendous sacrifices ; and very likely 
while all this was doing below, his young 
wife sat proudly in the drawing room, 
decked iu all the glories of the draper's 
shop, and dreaming day and night how 
people must admire her, and how she and 
her husband should but succeed, as soon as 
the shop had had lime to be established. 
But, possibly also, before that happy estab- 
lishment of the shop had arrived, some 
distrustful creditor of its owner suddenly 
stopped his career, and within a week 
afterwards the shutters were up and plas- 
tered over with bills of " bankrupt's, stock" 
to be sold at unheard-of prices; and the 
young wife with her husband were driven 
to take shelter in an obscure second floor at 
few shillings per week. Perhaps re- 



proaches and mutual bitterness followed 
then, where should have been all kindness, 
and more love each to strengthen the other 
with fortitude in their adversity. And by 
chance it may have occurred, likewise, that 
in his misfortune he could not find another 
situation ; till his young wife became wliat 
she had always, till these disastrous times, 
hoped to become, but now tremblingly 
dreaded to be. As her wiints increased, 
the gaudy adornments of the past brief time 
of false hope and groundless confidence, as 
certainly vanished to supply them ; until at 
last— and only at last— what With mother, 
and baby, and nurse and doctor, and all the 
small et ceteras indispensable on these 
occasions, and no employment to meet ihe 
expense of them— then went to the pawn- 
broker's, with some weeping over it by 
both, the very miniature he had given her 
to wear in everlasting memory of him, ere 
a single cloud had'* come across either, or 
any thought that the little love-gift of to- 
day should serve to purchase bread for them 
both, on some dark sad day in future. 

Such, reader, may, perchance, be the 
brief history of the man upon whose pic« 
ture you sometimes gaze in the pawnbro- 
ker's window. And readily may you if so 
disposed, follow out for yourself a similar 
train of thought, for the shop of the pawn- 
broker is a living volume of texts whereby 
to hang 80 many morals, with which no 
"Lacon»'nor**MaterialsforThinkiBg"alrea. 
dy published, can be put into comparison, 



A small row of these eorioas rdks of 
parental kindness and filial gratitude, 
and hopeful love— now, alas ! all forgotten 
or unheeded — was suspended across the 
second row of panes from the bottom, in 
the shop window of Grabriel "Widge's fnend, 
Mr. Isaac Chuckchni, pawnbroker, in Long- . 
acre. There they had huog— some of them 
at least foj years, many years, but they 
formed a decoration, and possessed at least 
the value of the old gold about them, and 
therefore Isaac never troubled himself 
whether th'ey were sold or unsold ; his only 
care being, that the precious metal in which 
they were set should never be rubbed or 
brightened, lest such a process might chance 
to depreciate their ultimate value by lessen- 
ing the weight. As for the rest, he conclud- 
ed them to b6 the portraits of a pack of 
fools, or they would never, in the first place, 
have laid out their money on such unneces- 
sary luxuries, and then in the |econd, have 
been obliged to go to him to lend money on 
ihem. 

At last a customer for one of them ap- 
peared one evening towards nightfall, in 
the person of a well-made and handsome 
but pale young n>an of about nineteen years 
of a^e. Miss^Apaelia indeed happened, very 
accidentally, of course, to- be peeping 
through a certain pane of glass in the door 
leading fr6m the shop to the back parlor, 
when that customer entered, and had she 
told the truth to her mother, who sat beside 
her, she would have declared that she posi- 
tively admired him. He, however, innocent 
soul ! was quite unconscious that' Miss 
Chuckchin's eyes were fixed so admiringly 
upon him, or he would not have proceeded 
with quite so much coolness and leisure to 
institute a critical examination of one of her 
father's miniatures, upon which h% ap- 
peared to have previously set his mind. It 
was a simple, unafiected portrait of a man, 
apparently not more than five-aud-twenty 
years of age, plainly attired, and wit^i 
nothing but his own good looks to recom- 
mend him. These, however, together with 
the beautiful execution of the head itself, 
were amply sufficient without other orna- 
ment of apy kind. About painting, good 
or bad, Mr. Chuckchin knew but little ; he 
valued the gold at seventeen shillings sterl- 
ing, and offered the whole for five-and- 
twenty. His customer was, in reality, a 
young artist named Hollis, and the bargain 
he was now making seemed to be for the 
purpose of supplying himself with a good 
work of art as a valuable . study. Though 
evidently not oppressed 1)y the weight of 
too heavy a purse, Mr. Hollis instantly put 
down the rocmey, and walked away with 
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kis purchase ; ^uite tmconscious that sQch 
a casual circumstance as that which had 
just transpired would eventually prove, as 
It did prove, the most important and singu- 
lar act of his whole life. 

Some weeks after the occurrence above 
' related, a gentleman somewhat advanced 
in years, but still retaining all the upright- 
ness of carriage and firmness of step usu- 
ally associated with the most vigorous pe- 
riod o£ life, called upon Mr. Hollis, and af- 
ter a brief introduction, informed him that 
having heard his talents commended highly 
hy parties upon whose judgment he could 
rely, he was anxious to have a copy of a 
miniature, which he produced, taken by 
Mr. Hollis's hand. When the latter cast 
his eves upon the picture which the stran- 
ger, handed to him, a visible expression of 
surprise passed over his countenance. 

" Sir,*' said he, ** the coincidence is ex- 
ceedingly remarkable, but I think I can 
supply you with the copy you require with- 
out the trouble of making one ; for I have 
now in my possession a drawing the exact 
counterpart of this," and so saying, Mr. 
Hollis laid before his visitor the identical 
mkiiature which had so long adorned the 
shop window of Mr. Ohuckchin, and been 
80 often gazed at by the travellers down 
Long-acre. And in truth there was a most 
marvellous resemblance between the two, 
•>^so close, indeed, both in the picture and 
the setting, that no man could ha^ve distin- 
guished one from the other, save that the 
one brought by the stranger looked bright 
and worn, as^hough accustomed to be 
treasured in th^entle bosom of some lov- 
. ing lady, whose memory of him it yepre- 
sented was everlastmg; while that from 
the pawnbroker's looked more like the neg- 
lected keepsake of one who had forgotten 
soon, and long ago, and in whose bosom 
such a remembrancer could never find meet 
resting-place. But the countenance of the 
stranger when he saw them together was 
still more remarkable. Had a sudden shot 
been fired at him he could not have started 
with greater abruptness, or with an expres- 
«on of astonishment more intense, than he 
did at the first sight of the pawnbroker's 
iminiature. His cheeks colore^deeply, and 
then paled as the hot blood reproachfully 
left them, to tell what no disguise could 
cover, that some deep tale of sorrow, per- 
haps, or it might be of criminality also, was 
called up in the mind of the strange spec- 
tator who now gazed upon that little pic- 
ture. In the course of a few moments, 
however, his eyes left the portrait, and were 
fixed with a look of deep scrutiny upon the 
e atures of Mr. Hollis. It would almost 



seem that he sought fdx identification, if such 
were to be found, between the two, but if 
so he found not what he sought for, nor 
was it likely he should ; but then it must be 
recollected that the stranger as yet knew 
not by what an accidental circumstance the 
miniature had been placed in its present 
owner's hands. 

** Pray, sir,'' asked the visitor, in a voice 
which betraved much stifled emotion of 
some kind, '''how did you obtain possession 
sof this picture ?" 

"I purchased it," replied Mr. Hollis, 
" at a pawnbroker's in Loi\g-acre." 

" Then you have not had it all your life ?" 
almost involuntari]y demanded the stran- 
ger ; at the same time evincing the deepest 
interest in the answer that might be given 
to this apparently unnecessary question. 

" Certainly not, sir," answered Mr. Hol- 
lis, •* not longer than two months at the 
utmost." 

** That's right T' groaned the other, ** then 
he must be dead>" 

**Sir!" exclaimed Hollis. 

**I ask your pardon, indeed, — nothing, 
sir, nothing. I knew not what I was say- 
ing. T^en you have no objection to part 
with this again 1'^ 

" None, whatever." 

«' Will five guineas ptirchase it?" 

<* Twenty-five killings purchased it be- 
fore, sir.'* 

** Take five guinea's, my young friend," 
answered the visitor, ** and be assured that 
times have been when I should have felt 
too happy to have so met with it at twenty 
times five. I know it, sir ; it was lost by a 
lady years ago, and the copy I wished you 
to make was intended to be its substitute. 
But 'you shall not lose your labor ; as from 
this day, if the offer be worthy of your ac- 
ceptance, I trust you will consider such 
services as may lie in my power to render, 
at all times entirely at your command.", 

Mr. Hollis bowed. 

" And more than that ; I hope to see you 
as early a guest at my table as you may 
feel assured you will be a welcome one." 

While Mr. Hollis acknowledged this 
kindness, he could not but feel some de- 
gree of surprise that it should have been so 
suddenly, and, to all appearance so unne- 
cessarily evinced. The simple fact of his 
having been the accidental agent in restor- 
ing a lost trifle like that picture could 
scarcely account for it: — there must be 
some deeper motiire hidden under, this, 
though of what nature, or to what end it 
could be directed, he could not eyjsti hope 
to fathom. Yet there was something in 
the countenance and manner of the stran- 
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get which excited inrolootarily an unpleas- 
ant sense of suspicion » notwithstanding the 
very contrary tendency of his words. In- 
tensely ezpressire of determination not an- 
mingled with treachery, his eyes shone 
from heneath a projecting forehead and 
closely knit brows, as might those of a ser- 
pent under the penthouse of its hole in a 
rock ; while a certain restlessness of man- 
ner, associated as it was with considerable 
violence of action, arising from the least 
colloquial excitement, at once and plainly 
marked him as a man of strong passions, 
and one to whom a desperate deed, likely 
to answer his own views, would offer little 
or no obstacle. 

But Mr. Hollis was poor, and had been 
all his life unfortunate. He was thankful 
for any one in the form of a friend ; and 
therefore we need not feel surprised that 
one who appeared so well capable of as- 
sisting him, and at the same time so willing 
also,— -however otherwise forbidding — 
should have received his warmest thanks 
for those proffered services of which, in re- 
ality, he stood so much in need. 

Before the stranger took his leave, he in- 
quired particularly at what shop tl^e minia- 
ture had been purchased, and the name of 
the individual who kept it, — 

" Not," he said, ** because it is of any 
consequence in itself, but I am curious to 
know. ' 

His curiosity, however, if that alone act- 
uated him, must have, been remarkably 
strong, for no sooner had he obtained the 
required information than, without commu- 
nicating his intentions to Mr. Hollis, he 
proceeded immediately to Mr. Chuckchin's 
shop, and having reproduced the drawing 
before the astonished eyes of that worthy, 
instituted a strict inquiry respecting the 
name of the parties who' had pledged it, 
and the particular time at which it was so 
pledged. The stranger's appearance enti- 
tled him to attention, and although certain 
fears at first flitted across the pawnbroker's 
mind lest he should be brought into any 
trouble by it, he yet eventually contrived to 
fii^d an entry to the effect that it had been 
pledged on the 27th of Oclo'ber, 18—, in 
the name of one Nathan Vogle, Swan Al- 
ley, St. John's Street, Clerkenwell. 

" Nearly twenty years ago I" replied the 
stranger. 

"Very nigh that time, sir," replied 
Chuckchin, "by entry in this book that no 
man need fear to swear by.*' 

The gentleman thanked him for his xtoxx- 
ble, and instantly hastened homewards, ap- 
parently highly gratified with the informa- 
tion he had obtained, and with an expres- 



aion upon bis cooDteBanee whieh--^c(»ild it 
have beea seei) through his muffled cloak- 
would have led the passengers whom he 
met in the street to believe, that there had 
passed them by a man who had just discov- 
ered the clue to some strange and (to him) 
great mystery upon which his very exist- 
ence depended, and that very soon he could 
successfully unravel. 

Having arrived at his house, the Btianger 
whom we have thus introduced to the read- 
but who, in reality, was a prerious aod 



well-known acquaintance of his — awaited 
impatiently the approach of night; and 
having previously disguised himself in a 
manner appropriate to the visit he was 
about to make, again issued forth and pur- 
sued his way towards the locality indicated 
by Mr. Chuckchin. Darkness already cov- 
ered the earth, when he entered the narrow 
and dim passage leading out of St. John's 
street, called Swan Alley, and instituted an 
inquiry amongst a cluster of low yoimg 
women assembled at the top of it, touching 
the residence of a man named Nathan Vo- 
gle. Having obtained the desired informa- 
tion, the stranger advanced down the pas- 
sage, and gave three or four raps with < his 
stick at the door of a black wooden house, 
situate just beyond the corner on the right 
hand side. 

" Come in l** exclaimed a shrill feminine 
voice, in answer to his surotiions, as though 
the person who spoke took it for granted 
that she was addressing one of her own 
class, or some recognised neighbor. But the 
stranger, instead of obeyin£^ her command, 
only replied to it by anothw knock. 

*• CoTM in V* again cried the same voice, 
" 'od bless me, folks seem to think one can 
be pulling one's arms out of the tub every 
minit just for the sake of lifting up a latch r 
But in the next instant the door was opened, 
and a woman of middle stature presented 
herself, worn, wrinkled, and yellow, with 
her sleeves rolled up nearly to the shoul- 
ders, and displaying a pair of hard working 
brawny arms, miished off with two large 
unfeminine looking, but sodden fists, in o&C 
of which was grasped a large towel twist- 
ed into a sort of womanly shilalah. 

'* Mr. Yogle lives herel " asked the stran- 
ger< * • ' 

" My name's Missis Vogle," repBed the 
woman ; '* but if it's my husband as you 
want. Lor' bless you sir, you're fifteen vear 
too late ! — He's been dead and gone these 
fifteen — ay, nigh on these fifteen year ago. 
He was a good carpenter, sir, I can assure 
you ; and if it's a coffin, sir, as you want in 
a hurry, no man on earth could iv made it 
sooner: but I can recommend you> sir^ to 
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Patrick Behan, jast below here, that'll do 
your honor the pleasure, sir, and give you 
all the satisfactioQ in the world, sir. He 
always keeps his wood sawed, and fit for 
all sizes, fro||i a baby to a full grown big 
Cbristan." 

The stranger smiled at this unexpected 
announcement, and informed the lady that 
it appeared according to' her statement that 
he more required a corpse than a coffin, the 
latter of which he most certainly was not 
in search of. 

" Then if it's any thing else in the car- 
' pentering, I'm sure, Patrick — " 

" Nothing whatever, I assure you, my 
^ood woman," replied he, " but if you are 
Nathan Vogle's widow, I wish to speak to 
you." And so saying, he stepped within 
the threshhold, and closed the door behind 
him. 

Mrs. Vogle evidently had now but two 
thoughts in ber head, one of which was, 
that (knowing nothing of the statue of lim- 
itations) her visitor had come to make some 
unheard of demand upon her small resour- 
ces in requital of an old debt of her hus- 
band's, and the other, that he might be 
some mysterious stranger who, by better 
luck, had brought her good news from sl^e 
knew not where, and for reasons which no 
depth of hers could fathom. Thus placed 
in a kind of personal conflict with herself, 
and momentarily bandied about between 
the battledoor of fear and hope, she scarce- 
knew on the instant what to do. Accord- 
ingly, like a sensible washerwoman as she 
was, she swept the suds from her arms into 
the tub, and having hastily half wiped 
them on her, apron, caught bbld of the 
back of a wooden chair made in more pros- 
perous days by Mr. Vogle himself, and in- 
vited the stranger to sit down. 

«* And what's your blessed will, sir?" said 
she, giving her twisted towel an additional 
screw, effective enough tg squeeze the very 
last drop of moisture out of it. *' I'm a 
poor lone widow, sir,^ druv up to take to 
th' tub for a livelihood', and hard work it is, 
I can assure you. If you'll believe ine, sir, 
it costs me nigh hard as much for soap, per- 
lash, ^staTch, and coals as I can any how get 
by it. Shirts is but thrippenoe, sir, and 
«ther little things I gets only ninepence a do- 
zen for. Then I have to pay my rent, buy 
bread, candies, Yarmouth bloaters, beer — 
one can't work without a sup of beer, sir, 
as I dare say you have felt yourself." 

" True, my good woman, no doubt," re- 
plied the stranger, '< but you must not mis- 
take me for a commissioner of inquiry into 
any thing of that sort If your husband 
had been alive, and since he is not, perhaps 



you yourself can answer me instead. I 
wished to make a little inquiry about a mi- 
niature which I understand he pawned with 
Mr. Chuckchin in Long Acre, nearly twen- 
ty years ago." 

Mrs. Vogle began to fear there was dan- 
ger in the wind, and accordingly pretended 
to know nothing whatever about it ; a state- 
ment in which she strongly persisted, until 
repeatedly and fully assured by the visitor 
that so far from bringing her int6 aiiy tcpu- 
ble, he would lake care to reward her in 
case she could give him such information 
touching the manner in which Mr. Vogle 
came by it, as he wished to obtain, / 

" 'Od bless you, then, sir," exclaimed the 
washerwoman, "I do remember a bit of a 
snmmut about it, but it's so long ago, you 
see, and I've been up to my elbows in hot 
water ever since, that I'm afeered it's in 
great part washed out of my mind." 

** Let us know what you do remember, 
at all events," remarked her auditor. 

" I will, sir, I will," said she, and accord- 
ingly began. "Well, sir, as my poor Na- 
than, you see, was a carpenter by trade, 
and worked sometimes for a undertaker up 
here in Sinffin' Street, it happened very of- 
ten that folks didn't ^o off quite so ready 
as they might have done, and then may- 
happened he'd nuffin to do at all, neither m 
th* buildin' line, nor in th' coffin way. 

** Well, sir, at that time, as sure as you 
sit on that there chair, at that time, sir, we 
had not a bit of bread entered this door for 
three or four days together; 'taties and 
Scotch barley was the best we could get 
anyhow. It was the latter end of the year, 
I think about October — and building was 
not a pfosperin', as it does in good weathe r. 
However, as Providence had ordered it, a 
gentleman that he knew bought a row of 
carcases somewhere up to thenor'aid quar- 
ter of the town, and mv poor Nathan was 
put on a little job shortly after to go and do 
a bit of th' inside part of the woodwork. 

"When he comed home at dark -hour 
that same day — ^I remember it as well as if 
it was an hour ago — he walks in with a 

Eleasant countenance on his face, and savs 
e to me, says he, * Norah, my wench, 
you've heard of 'Lijah being fed by the ra- 
vens in the wilderness V says he. *I should 
be no Orishtan,' says I, 'if I bad'nt, Nathan.* 
* The&«^ said he, again, * I have been like 
'Lijah myself to-day ; for, besides my 
wages, Pve had a god-send of this gdd 
pictur" which I picked up from among the 
shavings and rubbish down in the under- 
ground-story of one of Mister Squatter's 
carcases.' 
*' It was a beautifn} young man, sir," 
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eoDtinned Mre. Vogle, " about two or three- 
and -twenty ; and oDe.as looked to desanre 
a hangel for his wife, if ever man could 
have one." 

The stranger evinced considerable unea- 
siness; and could scarcely disguise his tre- 
mor, as he demanded of Mrs. Vogle, iik a 
faltering voice, whether her husband had 
found any thing else there besides the pid- 
. ture. 

" Not a hatom !" exclaimed the washer- 
woman, energetically : *' but he said it 
looked as if somebody had lately slept 
there — perhaps some unfortunate lady, sir ; 
don't you think that's likely, sir ?" 

The stranger frowned, but made no re- 
ply ; while Mrs Vogle pursued her narra- 
tive. 

«* Well, after that, sir, things fell worse 
and worse agam ; till we wanted vittles as 
much as ever we did before, and then it 
was that my poor Nathan went out one 
night and pawned the pictur at a shop a 
long way off from home, that nobody might 
know he was obliged to do sich a thing. 
That's exactlv how it was, as true as them 
dirty things there lies in soak at this blessed 
minnit !" 

f^^ *' Then you are sure your husband did 
not see any thing else at all ?" 

'* Not a chip, nor a shavin', sir ; at least, 
I mean alligolicall^^ — there was neither 
inan, woman, nor child, in the place." 
** And that is all you know?" . 
« I wish it had been V* exclaimed the su- 
perintendent of the tub ; " but*lhe worst 
on't is all to come. If mv poor Nathan had 
never *found that pictur, he. might have 
been here now ; it cost him his life, and 
made me a poor widder, I do assure you." 
" Indeed !— was he hanged ?" exclaimed 
the stranger. 

" Lord forgive you for saying *o," ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Vogle, **yoU, yourself have quite 
as much to be hanged for as ever he had 
Hanged, indeed ! I know I've kept a wid 
dy out of respect to him ever since, for I'm 
sure Mr. Behan would be glad to junrp at 
me if I'd have him ; and I shouldn't have 
done that if he'd died on Newgate, nor 
would any man make any insinuations of 
that sort to a hanging wlddev. We have 
one of them down the alley here, and 
though she's as innocent as skimm'd milk, 
and very pretty, yet somehow all respecta- 
ble journeymen turns up their noses at her, 
and has done for these three years past ! 
No, sir ; I can assure you my poor Nathan 
died as respectable a death as any man or 
woman need wish for, though it was a very 
unchristian accident as brought it on, and 
all through that unlucky pictur', as I'm a 



living woman. I wish he'd been in the 
workus sooner than ever have (jicked it up ; 
for if you'll believe my word, sir, as he was 
coming back affain from Long Acre, where 
be had pawned it, and was crossing HoU 
born, exactly opposite Bed Lyon Street, a 
coach come up all on a sudden — and some 
of them hackneys drive so uncommonly 
wenomous— comes up and knocks hifca 
down. Two wheels went over his bodjr» 
broke his ribs, and did such a lasting kta- 
jury to his liver that he never got over it. 
They mended him a good deal at the hos- 
pital, and for a year or more after, he man- 
aged light work very well; but he kept 
getting thinner and thinner, thinner and 
thinner, till really I use to think sometimes 
that all his bones would come through his 
skin. For a long while we lived on allow- 
ance from the sick club that he was in, but 
at last they stopped that, because they 
found out he was doing a little work just to 
amuse himself with at home. You, see 
sir, he was a very ingenious man, very 
•clever at his trade, indeed ; and as he 
couldn't go to work, he employed himself 
in making his own coffin, bit by bit ; but at 
the same time he didn't know how long it 
might be before he should want it, he put 
hinges and a lock on the lid, and fitted up 
the inside all so comfortable and beautiful* 
with nice shelves, and then had it fixed \xp 
in that corner there to serve instead of a 
cupboard, and a very delightful cupboard it 
made. Some people used to be rather 
frightened at first, and some did not like 
'eating and drinking out of it ; but that was 
all nonsense, for you know, sir, there was 
nothing n^re than the shape in it after all ; 
and one shape is just as sweet and clean 
for a cupboard as another. He was a very 
ingenious man, sir, I do assure you. How- 
ever, though it's nigh on twenty years ago 
since he was run over, I have hated weno- 
mous driving ever since ; and I'm sure, that 
when he died and was obliged to be buried 
in .that cupboard, I missed it as much as 
any thing, and felt <he loss of it equal to the 
worst thmg that ever happened in my life." 

With which compliment to the memory 
of ** poor Nathan," Mrs. Vogle sunk into 
silence a few moments in order to take 
breath. Before the stranger ventured to 
speak, the lady resumed with this latter 
and concluding piece of information. 

«* But I did not feel my lonely situation 
quite so much as I should have done, though 
I felt it quite enough, God knows! because 
my poor Nathan was an old member of a 
Burial Society, and I received a consolation 
of ten pounds from the secretary as a sort 
of rewa^pd for his death." 
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Tbtts possessed, apfpareatlj^ of aU the in- 
formatioD which that quarter was capable 
of yielding, as well of a great deal more 
which he by no means required, th^ stran- 
ger rose, and having thanked Mrs. Vogle for 
the trouble she had bestowed, as Well as 
deposited upon the table, a more than suf*- 
ficient reward for it, took his leare. 
> It is perhaps needless to inform the rea- 
"der that the stranger here spoken of— the 
promised friend and patron of our new 
acquaintance,— young Hollis — was no other 
than Mr. Thoaoton. 



CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

AN INTERYIEW BETWEEN MB. THOBOTON 
AND BENASSAB THE TUBK'— WHO THE 
LATTER WAS-^WITH A QUABBEL THAT 
ENSUED BEtWeEN THEM. 

Thus far, then, Mr. Thoroton was satisfied 
that the destination and ultimate fatQ of 
the child with whose unhappy history we 
commenced this narrative, was beyond the 
possibility of discovery by any research of 

^his; and that it had remained a mvstery 
for now 'nearly twenty years, so, in all pro- 
bability it would remain forever. 3ut dur- 
ing the long lapse of time since we intro- 
duced him to the notice of the reader until 
n ow, changes then anticipated had come 
to pass ; and instead of entrapping others, 
both Mr. Thoroton and his lady had fallen 
into their own snare. For although they 
had proved so apparently successful in put- 
ting out of the way the rightful inheritor 
of Woodhouselee, and had lived from year 
to year in wicked hope that his unfortunate 
mother would soon be brought down to the 
grave by sorrows not to be surmounted or 
forffotten, yet had they in that respect met 

^ with continual disappointment. 

As though almost by an especial provi- 
dence which would, not suffer such black 
guilt to triumph over the innocent and un- 
suspecting victim, and Lady Lavinia had 
passed safely through all her trials — had 
endured nights and weeks, and years on 
years of imhappiness, with a degree of for- 
titude scajrcely to have been expected — 

• and even at the time of which we are now 
speaking, still survived to stand (though 
unconsciouslv to herself) between tneTho- 
rotons and that object, the attainment of 
which was dearer to them than their own 
sister's life. Thus, then, through a period 
of nearly twenty years, had Mr. andidirs. 



I Thoroton 'been compelled to'endore one of 
' the least endurable of all human feeiibga 
-^that arising hom the consciouisness of 
having committed a great and desperate 
crime without having obtained the object 
contemplated by It, or answering any other 
purpose than that of renderingr themselves 
at once deeply criminal in their own eyes, 
and liable at any moment or by any acc^ 
dent to become responsible to those laws 
of society which they had so basely out- 
raged. But what in this particular instance, 
had so agrivated their disappointment, and 
converted their mortification almost into 
frenzy, was, the continuaLand large pecu- 
niary exactions to which they found them- 
selves compelled to submit, and which 
were extorted from them by Benassar th^ 
Turk, in order to keep the tongue of that 
worthy silent, not with respect to the Lady 
Lavinia only, but also the public authorities 
themselves; since they were well aware, 
that if ever their widowed sister was made 
acquainted with the deep deception which 
had been practised upon her respecting her 
child, not only would their expectations 
from her be forever destroyed, but the com- 
plete degradation of the characters, the 
total loss of all standing in society, as well 
as severe judicial punishment, must inevi- 
tably follow any such exposure. 

Sufilcient may have been leathered from 
the previous portion of this history to 
demonstrate, that the old Turk, or rather 
the pretended one, was not only perfectly 
well aware of the power which his know- 
ledge of their criminality gave him, but 
equally as prepared to wield it in the man- 
ner best calculated to work for his own 
advantage. An illustration of that dispo- 
sition we have already seen on occasion of 
the first interview between Mrs. Thoroton 
and himself; while the success with which 
it was then attended emboldened him, if 
possible, still more, in the determined re- 
solution he had formed to hold the infor- 
mation of which he was possessed in con- 
tinual terror over both the guilty parties, as 
a lasting and successful means for obtaining 
from them whatever sums of money he 
might demand, and also compelling the 
grant of any other services and nivors 
which he chanced to require, and they pos- 
sessed the power to give. By the force of 
this conduct, founded on such a secret, 
he had gradually, and almost inperceptibly, 
obtained a degree of influence over even the 
stern and desperate character of Mr. Tho- 
roton, which, at the . time we are iiow 
speaking of, might not inaptly be designat- 
ed as the most complete and triumphant 
personal despotism. But it was not bf 
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thrMts and the iofloeaee of fear alone that 
he had done thk ; hit policy not nnfre- 
qoently induced him to resort to that kind 
M hjrpoeritica! cajolery which sough to at- 
tain Its purpose qaieu}r, and without the 

" appearance of direct compulsion, rather 
than carry ^ut more frequently than was 
ahsolutely necessary that feeling of insolent 
deianee, by which eren the most criminal 
are at times, apt to be aroused into a state 
of desperate and reckless hostility. Still it 
was by the adoption of each of these modes 
(MT conduct, just as the occasion required, 
4hat Benassar contrived erentually, and in 
the ccmrst of such a considerable number 
ef years, to sway, as with a wand of magic, 
the fierce temper of Mr. Thoroton, as well 
as the deep hypocrisy of his wife. 

Mr. Thoroton's first knowledge of the in- 
terference of this dangerous character, was 
derired frmn a statement made to him by 
his wife respecting the transactions related 
in a previous chapter of this history, as 
havinfir taken place between that lady 
and the stranger himself. Mr. llioroton 
expressed much astonishment on hearing 
the account, and in vain endeavored to 
frame some plausible contuncture as to 
who the person could really be, and by 
what meaiis.he had possessed himself of so 
much accurate knowledge of an afiair which 
up to that time, he believed to be totally 
unknown to any man, save the physician 

' who had attended the Lady Lavmia, and 
the absurd old pretender to astrology, whom 
he had discovered in the vaults of the 
Adelphi. Could it be the latter ? There 
were reasons both for and against this sup- 

Josition, which he could not satisfactorily 
ispose of on either side ; nor is it probable 
he would have arrived at any satidactory 
conclusion, had not a second visit by the 
selfsame individual' been paid some consi- 
derable time afterwards, for the purpose of 
raising another of those ''loans," the pre- 
cedent for granting which had already been 
a^t by his wife. Mr. Thoroton happened 
on this second occasion to be at home ; and 
havinff previously expressed himself in a 
Tery determined manner respecting the 
treatment which the fellow should receive 
at his hands, in case an opportunity were 
ever afforded him of meeting with him un- 
der similar circumstances, it may easily be 
credited, that when that faithful servant 
John one day annoimced a second visit 
from the same individual, Mr. Thoroton 
hastened in no very amiable humor into 
the library, whither John had conducted 
him. 

" Well, sir,--and what do you want of 
me?^' sternly demanded Thoroton, as he 



securely closed the doors, and before he had 
time to look particularly at the person he 
addressed. 

*< In the first instance," replied Benassar, 
<' I -require civility and attention. In the 
second——'' 

''Ah !*' exclaimed Thoroton, recognising 
the voice — ^you are the villian then, are you, 
with your magical nonsense and devilidi 
lies, who has practised this infamous extor- 
tion upon a defenceless and helpless wo- 
man ? But I am glad you are come again, 
— I thank you for coming, — ^for before you 
leave a second time you shall pay deariy 
for your swindling, or there's no virtue in a 
rope's-end and a hors^ond. Come along, 
you scoundrel, or " 

" When our business is transacted I shall 
depart," replied the disguised astrologer, 
" hut not before ; even though your bidding 
be backed bv all your household." 

" Come along, thou disreputable knave !" 
ag^in exclaimed Thoroton, endeavoring to 
seize Saul by the loose garment which he 
wore, and draj^ him out. 

" Nay !" cned the latter,—" the first fin- 
ger laid (m me shall cost two lives !" 

'• None of your idle tales with me," said 
his antagonist ; " I am not a woman, fool, 
to heed your trickery and lies.. Come out 
this instant, fellow, or Pll " , « 

«* Run the chance of a gallows for mur- 
der, if you do »* interrupted Saul. 

" Peace, man, peace ; be quiet*' And then 
raising his voice to a higher pitch, and in a 
most determined tone, he added, " I shall 
not leave this room till my business with 
you is settled." At the same time he rose 
erect, andfolding his arms across his breast, 
gazed into the eyes of his opponent with 
an expression at once of defiance and of 
cool conscious security, which, for the mo- 
ment, made Mr. Thoroton involuntarily wa- 
ver in his determination. Instantly, how- 
ever, he felt again reassured, and with that 
assurance his indignation and excitement 
became still greater than before. 

" If that, then, be it," he exclaimed, «* let 
us take another course." And so saying, he 
snatched from a comer of the room in 
which it stood, one of the old dress swor^ 
common in earlier times, and which had 
once adorned the thigh of one of his own 
ancestors. Ripping it instantly from its 
scabbard, he rushed upon the astrologer 
with the intention, perhaps, not so much of 
wounding him as or obliging him to submit 
when he saw that resistance was useless. 
But at the same moment Sa^l stepped back- 
ward, and drawing a dagger eight inches 
long from beneath his vest, boldly stood 
with that little implement on his defence. 
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Mr. ThoTotOB was dow excited in tke Ut- 
most degree, and he made several passes 
mt his opponent, which the latter very dex- 
terously parried with the comparatively 
small weapon in his hand. The clash of 
. steel brought Mrs. Thoroton screaming in- 
to the apartment, and almost ere her en- 
trance could be seen, she had lallen upon 
the bosom of her husband ; partly through 
terror, and partly in an unconscious effort 
to prevent the effusion of blood. 

Here, then, happily, the affray was put 
an end to, at least for the present; as Saul 

Siiethr returned iiis dagger to its place, and 
r. Thoroton hastily laid aside his sword 
to render assistance toshis wife, who had 
BOW fainted at the 'sight of those weapons 
of death. 

«* Mr. Thoroton," observed Saul, after the 
lady had been removed to her own cham- 
ber, and they found themselves again alone, 
** this is worse than folly ; for -to quarrel 
with me is but to destroy yourself. Your 
interest, your liberty — ^nay, perhaps your 
life also, depend upon vour keeping faith 
and friendship with me.^' 

. *• Friendship !" savagely muttered Thoro- 
ton, between his firmly-closed teeth. 

•♦ Ay, — ^friendship : — why not ? Did I 
not advise you to abandon your desifi^n, to 
restore tbe child to its mother, to make no 
further attempt in a scheme that could 
never succeed ; and in which, even if it had 
succeeded, success would have dyed your 
aoul with a deeper crime than even has this 
failure ? Does that deserve no friendship ? 
Come, come, no ingratitude besides. By 
following my advice you had now been 
free : by following your own passions you 
are now wholly in my power." 

^ And if you dare to make use of any- 
thing you know," — ^interrupted Thoroton, 
yet hesitating in the middle of his sentence, 
likeA man who would threaten vengeance, 
but feels he has it not within his rekch. 

«' Refuse me what I reouire," rejoined 
Saul, ** and before the night comes I will 
* dare' to do that which you will never dare 
to meet.'^ 

Mr. Thoroton strode impatiently up and 
down the room, with a feeling of restless- 
. ness only to be compared to that evinced by 
some wild beast that tracks from end to end 
of his cage, savagely impatient of re- 
straint, yet totally incapable of jeseaping 
£rom it. 

However, as we have other matters of 
greater interest and importance to relate, 
we shall not dwell upon this interview be- 
tween Mr. Thoroton and Saul further than 
by observing that notwithstanding itsun- 
fiivorable commencen^nty it eventually 



lasted nearly three hours ^--that upon its 
conclusion, Saul, a second time, departed 
from the house considerably richer than he 
Went to it ; and that from the period now 
spoken of,* was established that system of 
extortion under which the Thoroton's had 
struggled for upwards of nineteen years ^— 
a svstem which had materially lessened 
their fortune after that long lapse of time, 
but from which, nevertheless, they found it 
impossible to extricate themselves. While 
they grew poot, (comparatively jpeakisg) 
in the incessant endeavor to keep a crime 
hidden, Saul was growing rich by hiding it, 
and when at length the demands of the 
latter became so frequent and so large, that 
they could no longer be complied with, 
cof^sistently with the establishment which 
Mr. Thor^on had hitherto kept, he found 
himself literally obliged to chantjgfe his res- 
idence, and reduce that establishment in 
order to meet the avaricious views of his 
tormentor, rathet than run any risk of a dis- 
covery for the prevention of which he had 
so long paid. 

At the same time, the astrologer himself 
preserved precisely the saine character and 
appearance as he ever did before. The 
wealth be obtained from his victims was' 
safely boarded upi or applied in such a man- 
ner as to produce him exhorbitant intbrest ; 
while he continued to reside in the same old 
house wherein we originally foimd him, and 
to live amidst the same squalid poverty, as 
though he actually possessed not a farthing 
in the world. What could be the reason of 
all this? Perhaps the reader may conjec- 
ture when he calls to mind the declaration 
of Saul to his daughter Agatha, previously 
recorded. *« If Woodhouselee be not mihe 
in the end, instead of theirs^ there is no 
truth in this faith." 



CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

MR. THOROTON AND MR. HOLLIS — AN INCI- 
SENT IN THE FIELDS — ^WHAT TOOK PLACE 
AT THE DINNER. 

In even a worse position than that de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter was Mr. 
Thoroton placed with respect to the astrol- 
oger, at the period when we have re-intro- 
duced him to the reader in company with 
the young man Hollis. Every plan that 
his imagination could suggest had he al- 
ready med to shake off the hateful control, 
and rid himself of the heavy tax imposed by 
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the crafty an^ hypocritical Saul ; bat each 
and all ia turn had signally failed. The 
discovery of the miniature, howerer, gave 
him new hope. He trusted that a little 
time would enable him to trace the parties 
who had dragged it from Mrs. Thoroton's 
bosom, on that eventful night when her sis- 
ter's child was exposed^ as previously de- 
scribed. It was evident from Mrs. Yogle's 
own statement that some person or other 
musft have carried him away before morn- 
ing, while the account communicated by 
his own wife bore out the fact that at the 
time of his being Jaid there some one pther 
individual at least was present in the dark 
besides herself. "Who could that be ? For 
even presuming — what was not unlikely— r 
that some unfortunate outcast or other had 

'crept into the place for a night's shelter, 
hoW improbable did it appear that such an 
one should voluntarily have burdened him 
or herself with such an additional trouble as 
an infant but lately born, must necessarily 
prove ? He knew not how to account for it ; 
except on the supposition that the individu- 
al, whoever he might be, had, on awakening 
at daybreak, found the child dead ; and fear- 
ing lest he should thereby become involved 
in trouble, had buried it in some quiet spot 
o{ the wild and broken ground immediately 
in tfte neighborhood. Certainly none but a 
'Shelterless and forlorn outcast could have 
been here that night: — he knew that no 
one had watched him in his progress home, 
and that Mrs. Thoroton's subsequent pro- 
ceedings must have been entirely unobserv- 
ed, as they were unsuspected. Whatoiher 
probable conjecture then could he. form? 
For, remote a possibility as it seemed, that 

, conjecture was still, uqder all the circum- 
stances, the nearest approaching to possi- 
bility that he could hit upon. In the absence 
of actual knowledge, however, both he and 
his wife remained for some time afterwards 

. in a state at once of fear and hopie ; — fear 
lest the child should be found dead, and an 
inquiry leading to their detection should be 
instituted; and hope that, if he were yet 
alive, he might have fallen into the hands 
of those who would never make public what 
they knew of the matter^ 

Such, indeed, after even this long lapse 
of jrears, were still their feelings ; for time, 
which wears away all else, seldom wears 
away the natural fear that conscious guilt 
leaves, a^ if for a witness against it, upon 
the mind. Nor is it probable that either of 
them would ever have felt their bosoms 
even partially at rest upon the subject, had 
not a very singular discovery been accident- 
ally made one evening in the waste ground 
behind the house where Mrs. Thorotonhad 



left the baby, by some workn^en who wefe 
digging out the earth for the foundations of 
certain buildings intended to be erected on 
the spot. This remarkable a£piir occurred 
on the very day on which Mr. Tboroton had 
for the first time, invited the youngs artist, 
Mr. Hollis, to his table. 

The house towards which, on the occa- 
sion of this invitation from his friend and 
patron, Mr. HoUis directed his footsteps, 
was situated in what at that time might be 
considered a retired and almost lonely part 
of the road leadin|| to Kentish Town, and 
on the right-hand side, immediately beyond 
where the present toll-bar stands. Thoagh 
much inferior to the one formerly occupied 
by Mr. Thoroton, the old building presented 
not only that highly pictures(}ue appearance 
so peculiar to the gabled brick and timber 
edifices of some centuries ago, but also con- 
tained ample room enough to constitute a 
modem mansion ; besides afibrding, in its 
old-fashioned sense of homely comfort, in- 
numerable snug corners, and deep closets, 
and fanciful small windows let far into the 
walls, and srange little angles, and bits of 
room, partitioned off in the upper stories 
like so many cells of a rabbit-warren, af- 
fording accommodation for all things or any 
thing, though without the least appearance 
throughout of plan or order. 

The parlor on the left-hand of the en- 
trance, as well as a large back drawing 
room on the second floor, were curiously 
covered with the carved " napkin " wains- 
coting, as it was termed, common about the 
{Period of Henry VIII.,while a good, though 
by no means elaborate, Gothic chimney- 
piece of chiselled stone adorned the fire- 
place of the latter room. A fine old jas- 
mine nearly cbvered the whole front of the 
building ; from the walls of which to the 
roadside extended an excellentgarden,plen- 
tifully stocked with flowers and shrubs ; but 
high over the heads of which rose two ta- 
per and elegant yew trees, planted according 
to some old by-gone taste, one on each aide 
the path before the door. 

Shortlv after young Hollis's arrival, his 
friend, Mr. Thoroton, invited him to take a 
short walk previous to the hour of dinner ; 
and in the course of their ramble, which ex-, 
tended some considerable distance farther 
than was at first intended, they casually 
arrived in the neighborhood of Thoroton^ 
former residence ; — a house which the lat- 
ter named gentleman particularly pointed 
out to his companion ste having formerly 
been his own habitation. From thence 
they extended their walk across the fields 
previously aUuded to, and where a number 
of workmen were engaged in digging out 
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the soil for the ibimdations of someecmtem- 
plated new erections. 

In passing by they observed a man in- 
tently engaged on the examination of a por- 
tion of apparently newly-thrown up soil, 
and approaching nearer, discovered, to their 
amazement, that it consisted of a portion of 
decayed linen, which had evidently been 
rolled up in a bundle, while in the middle of 
it were found the fragments of a few small 
bones, apparently those of a human being. 
Mr. Thoroton at that sight, uttered no excla- 
mation, but maintained a profound silence^ 
thoogh his countenance suddenly changed 
to a deadly paleness, and his nerves became 
strongly agitated. 

"This looks very much like a child- 
murder,*' observed Mr. Hollis; as he stooped 
to pick up a portion of the remains, and then 
examined them in his hand : — a dark deed 
has been done here, I am afraid.'' 

Mr: Thoroton s)ood like a statue ; while 
his dry tongue seemed as if it would cleave 
'everlastingly to the roof of hismoulh, and 
never again give him power le utter one 
word otdenial against the deep charge of 
" murder," which now hjs conscience made. 
That these were the remains of the Lady 
Lavinia's boy he knew ; they must be so ; — 
for whose beside could they be ? Nobody 
else could have committed murder but him- 
self and his wife ;— no, — nobody. 

<< Let us go away,*' at last he stammered, 
the sight and the thoughts of such a crime 
are horrible ! Besides, we had better avoid 
being called as witnesses to this discovery. 
What could I say upon it ? I could say 
nothing, sir; — nothing. We know nothing 
about it, Mr. Hollis, neither of us. Per- 
haps it is a mis:ake, afier all, and they are 
not the bones of a child." « 

Mr. Hollis expressed his firm conviction 
that they were. 

"Let us hope not," Mr. Thornton again 
repeated in a more assured but forced tone 
of voice ; " but even if so, I am always re- 
luctant to suspect whom I do not know; it 
is on the side of humanity and charity to 
do 80. Perhaps, instead of murder,^ it is 
misfortune ! and some poor unhappy crea- 
ture has secretly buried there her dead-born 
child and her shame in one grave togeth- 
er.*' 

"Perhaps so, indeed, sir!"^ added Mr. 
Hollis, who felt considerably impressed 
both with the manner and the observations 
of his new friend. 

For sometime afterwards they pursued 
^eir way in silence ; Mr. Thoroton appear- 
ing so busily engaged with his own thoughts 
that he almost forgot the companion beside 
him. At the sanie time he unconsciously 



hurried forwards at a very UBnsiial speed ; 

and even arrived within sight of the walls 
of hi^ own dwelling before he appeared to 
be reminded of his situation or aroused 
from his reflections. Er^they entered. the 
garden-gate, Mr. Thorotdik suddenly turned 
upon his young friend and abruptly address- 
ed him in the following words : — 

" I have a favor to request of you, Mr. 
Hollis, which I feel assured you will oblige 
me by conferring. Let what we have seen 
be neithei; mentioned nor alluded to in any 
manner within those walls. Mrs. Thoro- 
ton is too sensitive on such subjects; ai^d 
her sister. Lady Woodhouselee, from a pe- 
culiar and afflicting familjr visitation which 
occurred some years ago,*could not, I am 
sure, be informed of such a circumstance 
without having awakened within her mind 
feelings of the most painful nature.'* 

"Enough, sir, and more than enough," 
replied thfe young man ; " my thanks are 
due to you for having prevented me from 
inadvertently doing that iVhich I should 
deeply regret, the having given, however 
unconsciously, the least pain to any human 
creature living." 

Mr. Thoroton acknowledged his young 
acquaintance's remark, and conducted him 
into the house. Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Hollis was introduced for the first time to 
Mrs. Thoroton, to the Lavinia, of Wood- 
houselee, and to a young and handsome girl v 
of eighteen, a friend of the latter's, named 
Christnbel Sylverthorne. They, indeed, 
with Mr. Thoroton himself, constituted the 
whole party that met at dinner. 

It was not a happy meeting; for Mr. 
Thoroton appeared even yet mncl> too agi- 
tated, too absorbed in his own refl(?btions to 
pay that due attention to his company 
which etiquette and good feelinff at once 
demanded. Happily, however, all present, 
with the single exception of Mr. Hollis, ' 
knew him to be a wayward-tempered, pas- ' 
sionate, and moody man, and although each 
of the three ladies evidently observed the 
excitement mider which he labored, and 
perhaps wondered at the cause of it, the 
circumstance was for awhile as silently and 
quietly passed by as though either it had 
never existed or had never been remarked 
at all. Meantime, while Mr. Thoroton re- 
garded the more solid aliments and delica- 
cies before him with indifference, if not 
with absolue distaste, he applied himself 
with greater frequency; to the wines upon 
the table, as though in the resort to that 
unnatural and violent method of excitement 
alone lay his refuse -from the painful 
thoughts that haunted him. 

"f trust nothing has occurred to disturb 
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you t** at lettgtk refB&rked Mrs. Thorotdn, 
addressing her husband. 

•• Not within about the last twenty years,'' 
-replied he with a peculiarity of look and 
expreMion which that lady appeared to un- 
derstand better that any other person, for 
she not only turned pale, hut instantly sunk 
into a deep resenred silence, as though by 
those few words a seal had been placed up- 
on her lips. At the same time an 'expres- 
sion of melancholy surprise passed orer the 
countenance of the Lady Lavinia# as she 
momentarily raised her large eyes tiH they 
met those of Mr. Thoroton, and then cast 
them to the ground in sad recollection of 
the eyents which that expression of " twen- 
ty years'* recalled% She thought of the 
time when and where fiirst this history be- 
gan--^f the heavy blight which then* fell 
Upon her life, and of those heart-agonies 
which human nature may endure once, but 
that cannot be survived on a repetition. 
And to a similar class of recollections did 
she in her Innocence and simplicity of heart 
also attribute, however insanely, the pre* 
sent feelings and manners of her brother-ln 
law, Mr. Thoroton. 

*• We taust have ybur portrait, my dear 
sisjer,*' at length remarked Mrs. Thoroton, 
with assumed playfulness, as she looked 
affectedly affectionate in the face of the La- 
dy Lavinia. 

•* Mine !-*oh, no !— *no ! not mine. You 
know me too well already to need such a 
frail remembrance, and t have no one else 
to bequeath it to." 

** Humble as ever !*' etclalmed Mrs. Tho- 
roton, "but we must Ijave it, nevertheless. 
Your beauty, sister, — excuse me, I have not 
forgotten your years,-— would give it intrin* 
sic value even to those who never knew 
you ; and, besides, from the report of Mr. 
Thoroton, I doubt not the talents of Mr. 
Hollis would in every way do ample justice 
to the subject.'* 

The young artist's eyes just then fell on 
the countenance of the individual alluded 
to. What a study would it have made for 
the beautiful Helena of the Iliad. 

♦•Do you paint history, Mr. Hollis?'* ask- 
ed Lady Lavinia, as though anxious to di- 
vert the conversation. 

*« I have starved unon it, madam,'* an- 
swered he, " not lived upon it." 

** Indeed 1 it is a common fate, I am told. 
So, unmeaning faces, end heads, enough to 
frighten a phrenologist, take the lead do 
theyr* 

"Exactly so, Lady Woodhouselee ; for 
rarely indeed is an artist so favored as to 
meet with a study as pleasing as that to 
which Mrs. Thoroton has alluded." 



"Come, come, you flatter! btit 1 Ibr^ve 
you, it is a part of an artist's profession ; 
but you shall paint me an historical picture 
if you will. Domestic history I roeam 
Paint my worthy brother and sister here, 
standing by a heavy curtain in a large old 
room, and weeping their eyes out. But do 
not show what for, let that be hidden; 
^es," she added, reflectively, let that be alt 
imagined* Only at the top you may put 
the figure of a little angel winging its way 
upwards— make him beautiful, will you I 
and then — then'* — she paused as the tears 
swelled largely in her bright, black eyes, 
" but no, that is enough, I Want no more*" 

Mr. Hollis bent his head, but somehow, 
now he most wished it, he could not speak. 
The two "historical figures" alluded to 
changed color, and bore such a remarkable 
resemblance of expression, that but for the 
differente of sex between them, either 
might have been substituted for the other. 

"Shall they be portraits too. Lady Wood- 
houselee?" at length asked Mr. Hollis. 

" Why, truly," replied Lavinia, passing 
her handkerchief over her eyes, " I doubt 
not my dear sister and brother will haVe no 
objections to oblige me." 

"Not for the world,'' exclaimed Mrs* 
Thoroton, " the Very recollection pains me 
to death ; and I am sure Mr. Thoroton is 
too sensitive ever to undergo sUch an en- 
durance as that must necessarily be-^are 
you not, my dear ?" 

" Oh, your sister is only joking,'^ replied 
Mr. Thoroton, "she cannot really mean 
any thing of the kind.'* 

"Excuse me, but indeed I do!** rejoined 
the lady ; " such a picture as that, hupg be- 
low the portrait of Sir Stephen would make 
all mournful meinories complete. Besides, 
the young gentleman wants encourage- 
ment, and you admit he deserves u." 
Then addressing Mr. Hollis, she added—* 
" paint it, sir, life si2e, and send it to my 
house as soon as done. 1 have no family 
to make demands upon my purse, and in 
that case, as God gives not wealth to lie 
idle, it* is our duty to assist, as far as we 
can, the indigent and struggling genius 
which at present too extensively exists.'* 

Our artist returned thanks, as in duty 
bound ; but found all succeeding efforts to 
induce Mr. and Mrs. Thoroton to sit-for the 
contemplated picture totally fruitless. He 
was not, however, to be thus wholly disap- 
pointed ; for during the course of the eve- 
ning he seized on various opportu[iiiies,iin- 
percelved by the parties themselves, of 
making such hasty sketches as would ena- 
ble him afterwards to elaborate both features 
and character to his satisfaction. And wi h 
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these ia his pomisioii he tbat Digfat return- 
ed hoi^e a happier man than the sua had 
shone on in his person for a period of years. 
Not, however, without receiving an invita- 
tion to the Lady Lavinia's own house next 
day, in order to take drawings of the par- 
ticular room, furniture, and decorations 
which were to constitute the scener^r and 
accessories of this^ his first c(Hnmissioned 
picture. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

LAtJM GEL OT AIMS HiaH BtTT HISSES HISMAKK ; 
AND AFTERWAUDS BECOMES ONE OF THE 
FBATEKNITT Of " MtJSEUMITES.' ' 

When Mr. Lauocelot Widge returned to 
the Griesbackian studio, he found that his 
fame had spread far and wide. Through 
the agency of a few paltry newspapers, the 
information contained in the following para- 
graph had become noised abroad. 

•* DtTEL PjiEVENtED. — L. W— , Esq., a 
young artist of rising celebrity, and a Mr. 

o. W-^ {not his brother, as our readers 

might suppose from the similarity of the 
names), have fortunately been prevented 
by the activity of the authorities from en- 
gaging in a hostile meeting, which was 
about to ta](e place near the metropolis. 

<' We understand the first-named gentle- 
roan is well known as a * dead shot|' and 
that blood must inevitably have been spilt 
had the afiair proceeded. His residence, 
we may add, is not more than a thousand 
miles from St. Manin's-lane/' 

From all sides did Lancy receive so msny 
congratulations and compliments upon his 
valor and determination, that although at 
heart he knew the whole affair to be an ar- 
rant piece of fudge, he was eventually al 
most persuaded to believe himself the hero 
that people told him he was. His father, 
Gabriel* was so delighted, that he purchas- 
ed twenty copies of each paper containing 
the paragraph, and transmitted them to 
every one of his relatives and particular 
ac(juaintance, with the blanks filled up in 
imitation print, in order to cheat tha post- 
office. While the two Misses Chuckchins 
suddenly- evinced a most marvellous ad- 
miration for heroes of all sorts, notwith- 
standing their previous attempts to prevent 
the act of heroism itself on the part oi 
Launcy. They made quite a " pet'' of the 



dear youth, ast^ declareci, each of them* 
Hhat before ever they would consent towed 
a husband, they would first of all make 
him sol emnljr promise .never to engage in 
a duel, lest his dear life should chance to 
fall an untimely sacrifice. 

" Now, Launcvi my boy!** exultingly ex- 
claimed Mr. Widge, senior, one day as the 
time for sending the drawings^of candidates 
for studentship at Somerset House drew 
nigh. *'Ain*t y^ou goin^ to get into the 
academy this time, Launcy ? Push hard, 
you know, my boy — best leg first; just clap 
an extra spur into the ribs of your genius, 
and the thing is done. ] know you can if 
you will, and then we'U hare a try for a 
pictur in next year's exhibition. Think 
how nice it would but look in the catalogue 
— FAMitT GiLovv-^Launcelot Widge. Of 
if you feel inclined to be poetical, say Heg- 
TOK AND A Dromedaky* or Something of 
that sort, out of ancient mythology. That's 
the ticket — go it, my boy, and well gain 
the day yet before any body knows we're 
coming !" and as Gabriel uttered this apos« 
trophe, he slapped Launceiot oft the shoal' 
der with a degree of encouraging violence, 
that made his scapula tingle again. ** But 
I Say, Launcy," he added, after thus secu- 
ring his son's undivided attention, ''parents 
is always anxious, you know ; hare yoQ' 
setded in your own mind yet what depart* 
ment of the art you mean to follow in per- 
tikler when you've got into th' academy? 
Is it to be Mike Angle-o, or Titmarsh, or 
what?'* 

''All sorts, of course," answered Lance« 
"A man that can do one thing can do 
another ; but portraits is the main thing for 
bringing in the brass, and them I mean to« 
stick to mostly." 

" That's right, my boy," cried Gabriel. 
" Like to see that ! Keep your eye on the 
corporal, 'cos you know your eddieation's 
cost a pretty penny already. '8hent per 
shent,' as the Jews says, eh, Launcv ? No 
big men withoul big purses, my boy! Make 
yourself clever in all branches, and then if 
one fails, why, there's atrother ready ^ that's 
what I call wisdom.^ 

And with such sort of encouragement did 
Mr. Widge, senior, daily and ni^hUy stuff 
the maw of his son's vanity until tne long 
looked for day arrived, when the list of 
candidates, whose drawings had been ap- 
proved by the council of Uie Academy was 
to be suspended on that fateful pillar in 
the hall, upon which so many young, am- 
bitious eyes have looked in hope, but to 
turn away sadly, and ia despair* 

It was a busy day at Mr. GriesbaekV 
None of those studenU who bad " sent in,*' 
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co«ld bend their agitated miods to work : 
while all who had not, felt soch a lively 
interest in the fates of those who had, that 
neither conld they achieve one hour's good 
labor in the coarse of the day. The con- 
seauence was, that several *' footings," of 
half-a-crown each, much to the delight of 
a neighboring pastry-cook, who thereby 
cleared nearly* a whole counter of ** the 
good things of our childh6od's world.*^ 

Launceiot felt so delighted, and so sure 
ot success, that he bet two separate aristo* 
cratic half-guineas against two plebeian 
shillings upon the certainty of his admit- 
tance. About three o'clock two messengers 
of credibility, accompanied by Mr. Widge, 
himself, were despatched to ' Somerset 
House for the purpose of examining the 
list. The porter, decorated with an official 
red coat, and breeches to correspond, had 
just hung it up. The names were eagerly 
rim over, but on a firdt reading the name 
of Launceiot could not be discovered. 
Launce turned pale, and drew in his breath 
exactly as though he had unexpectedly 
been plunged into a cold bath. He read Jt 
again and again, but with the same result 
There must oe some mistake about it. He 
applied to the porter. The porter declarea 
it was quite accurate, as the council had 
actually admitted all the applicants this 
time, with the single exception of Mr. 
VJ'idge. "Was it possible ? Launce actual- 
Iv wondered whether or not he was in his 
nght senses, and verily began to suspect he 
was laboring. under a temporary aberration 
of intellect, which made matters appear 
darker and more un propitious to him than 
they truly were. But, inasmuch as he 
fpund everybody else about him suffering 
under precisely the same hallucination on 
the subject, he did not dare to conclude that 
all had gone mad together, and therefore 
reconciled the damning fact to his mind as 
well as he could. On remming to the study 
he would have been rather unmercifully 
roasted, had he not, with an assumed bold, 
free air, paid down his guinea in three bot- 
tles of champagne for the benefit of the 
company, and of which Mr. Griesback, by 
deputation, was'requested to partake. 

•* Well, Launcy," exclaimed Mr. Widge, 
senior, as the interesting youth that eve- 
ning ushered himself through the paternal 
shop in his passage to the dining-room, 
« Student R.A., of course ! I congratulate 
you, my boy '' 

« Just shut that up a bit, Gabriel,** re- 
plied Launceiot, '' and save it till next time. 
Not in, old fellow, just yet, so don't be in a 
hurry." 

<* Not in ! Not in I Com^ come» Launce, 



none of your tricks upon UireUert here;^ 
itil do up stairs just to make fun of your 
mother with, but I'm the man what's paid 
for all, so just tell me the truth and no mi^ 
take." 

"I ai^'t in, I tell you again," peevishly, 
not to say savagely, replied he. 

•* Well, I never! you don't say so?" and 
Gabriel ordered the shop goods to be set 
straight, the shutters to be put up as soon 
as ii struck eight e'clock, and rushed up 
stairs with his son to hear the whole par- 
ticulars of this monstrous disappointment 
We shall not ref^eat the conversation, but 
content ourselves b}r simply stating that the 
conclusion at which both Mr. Widge, 
senior, and his hopeful son (finally arrived 
was, that the non-admittance of, the latter 
could not by any possibility be attributed to 
any want of ability on his part, that was 
entirely out of the question. In all likeli- 
hood the porter had been suborned by some 
d(>adly personal enemy, perhaps Sandy 
Wylie, to smudge his drawing or distort 
bis outline : or more probably, the Acade* 
micians themselves were jealous of the 
great rising talent he displayed, and afraid 
to admit amonpt their younger fry one 
whoso positively promised to eclipse all 
their own hard-toiled-for glory. In no other 
equally rational manner could this aston- 
ishing decision be accounted for. The faet, 
however, bad such a depressing effect upon 
both, for the time being, that Mr. Widge 
found himself under the pressing necessity 
of fetching, with his own hand, put of his 
own private cellar (which was always kept 
under lock and key) a couple of his very 
best bottles of golden sherry, wherewith to 
restore the tone at once of his feelings and 
his stomach. For an hour or two Gabriel 
could not bear to think of the expense he 
had been at; he inwardly denounced the 
arts as mere childish fiddle-faddle, and 
openly swore that artists, musicians, actors, 
and tailors, were the most envious, jealous- 
pa ted rascals under the sun. ' As the wine 
vanished, however, he began to regard them 
with something more of an eye of favor, 
and before he rolled off to bed, about mid- 
night, his waking visions of Launcelot's 
future glory were as bright as ever. 

** Don't feel like a cockrel with your 
comb cut, my boy,'* was his parting injunc- 
tion. '* Stick to your pudding, Launcy, and 
riselikeaPhosnix fire-officefromyour ashes." 

" Oh, d n the academy !'' exclaimed 

Launceiot (his father did not like to hear 
hinf swear, but generously i>ermi{ted himi 
to do so on this special occasion); <* Pll not 
condescend to try again, but go straight off 
to the Britii^ Museum !^' 
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"Hurray, my boy, that's your spirit! 
Plenty of rael antikes there, and them gen- 
tlemen with long sticks, can instruct you, 
I dare say, quite as well as lilister Fuzzley." 

And so concluding, with a last good 
night, our heroes retired to their pillows. 

Launcelot found it much easier to gain 
admittance into the sculpture rooms of the 
Museum, than into the antique school of 
that aritiocratic place, the Royal Academy. 
He now resolved to prove to the world ihat 
the members of that body did not know 
what they were about when, so unluckily 
for their own reputation, they rejected him. 
He should still live to show them that 
great artists could arise from the common 
soil without their walls, as well as ia 
the hot-beds within them. He felt assur- 
ed the time would arrive, and that at no 
far distant day, whgn they would court 
his acceptance of an associate's chair 
preparatory to inveigling him into that of 
an academician, or perhaps of the presi- 
dent himself. Would not he be revenged 
then? — just remind them of his vain appli- 
cation as a student, and tell them that, as 
they had once refused him, through their 
own folly, they would have x6 whistle a 
long while now before they brough him to ! 
** Old birds isn't catched with chaff," 
thought he ; •* and they'll find I'm too old 
for. them at last."* 

Youn^ Widge very soon found himself 
wdndermlly at home in his new situation. 
The **Museumites," as the students m that 
«alional repository are technically termed, 
were generally of his own stamp — power- 
ful but unfortunate geniuses, interspersed 
here and there with a slight sprinkling of 
tolerably clever fellows ; and although his 
father still continued to pay for his educa- 
tion at Mr. Griesback's study, the latter 
soon grew into a mere visiting place, while 
the Museum, that cost tiothing, was all in 
all. His acquaintances rapidly extended 
there, and not a month had elapsed before 
he had established himself as the ringleader 
in playing all kinds of jokes upon the wide- 
mouthed country bumpkins and red-faced 
misses, who came lo stare at the " zoights." 

>Y hen ever visitors of this description 
chanced to ask any of the students a ques- 
tion, it was an understood thing that they 
should regularly be referred to Lauricy, as 
being far better able than any one else in 
thegalleriesto satisfy their inquisitive minds. 
Launce always appeared to be remarkably 
busy, as indeed he was, though rather in 
ogling pretty girls, staring at bashful ones, 
and in quizzing yellow top-boots, corduroy 
breeches, and country-cut coats, than in at- 
tending to his drawing. No sooner was an 
application for information made to Mr. 



Widge, than he kindly descended firom his 
tier of wooden boxes, laid down hie crayon, 
and tipping a wink to his associates, with 
a grave and polite air volunteered to give 
all the information in his power. The bust • 
of Homer, he described as that of a cele- 
brated shoemaker to his late majesty, who, 
as a matter of eccentricity, allowed his 
beard to grow in the manner there repre- 
sented, in order that, in the practice of his 
profession, he might neveiF be entirely des- 
titute of bristles. The Egyptian sarcopha- 
gi, he represented as the work, in red putty, 
of an eminent London glazier; and the, 
mummies, as a number of old ladies and 
gentlemen, supposed to be ancient BritOns, 
who had been dug out of the earth when a 
large sewer was being made down White- 
chapel. The discobulus, he said, was a 
portrait of the notorious Jack Smellic, play- 
ing at quoits in the hack-yard of the " Pig 
and Whistle;" and the drunken faun, he 
referred to as the same individual, after he 
had one night won a bet of three gallons of 
ale. 

The more implicitly Launcelot could 
make his tales believed, the greater gusto 
did the fun thereby created possess, though 
not unfrequently he very narrowly escaped 
betrayal by the almost ungovernable titter- 
ing of his delighted accomplices. 

In this manner were the days of public 
admission generally spent. But on "pri- 
vate days," when the students were unhap- 
p^ily cut off from practicing this sort of face- 
tiousness, they amused themselves by 
spending the first hour in arranging boxes 
and determining the best points of sight ; 
the next, in the production of a rude out- 
line, duly acquired by dint of a small plumb- 
line and piece of a penny loaf to rub out 
with. By this time an adjournment became 
necessary, and the select band accordingly 
took up their hats, and retired to some 
neighboring tavern, for the consumption of 
a chop each or a dish of steaks, abundantlv 
moistened with pots of brown stout, and 
wound up with a cigar arid a " go" of spirit- 
uous liquor. Thus refreshed, they returned 
to chat away another hour or two with the 
female students; then to criticise and crack 
jokes upon one another's dr&wings; then 
to discussing such subjects as usually form 
the staple commodity oF idle young gentle- 
men or this description, not unfrequently 
illustrated by marginal sketches on thei^ 
drawing-boards ; and at last to a few min- 
utes serious application ta work, in order 
to find ground for persuading themselves 
that they had not been idle, until the wel- 
come, hollow voice of the worthy^ keeper 
echoed along the galleries, " Dime do 
klausej" (which, when translated, means 
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" Time to close *') forewarned tbem that 
four o^clock was nigh at hand. Innumer- 
able boxes and drawing-boards were then 
ehdly put away, and our industrious stu- 
dents hurried off to the more agreeable 
work of the dinner-table. 

Launcelot was^elighted to find himself 
at length fairly introduced amjngst sdch a 
society of artists of his own way of think- 
ing; as were they on their side equally to 
receire such a valuable addition to their 
Company as Widge undoubtedly was, see- 
ing that his pocket-money was always 
sufficiently abundant, and his notions of 
domestic economy not a whit less liberal. 
To be sure, his worthy father sometimes 
looked rather grave at Launcy's expendi- 
ture, but that agreeable youth soon satisfied 
him upon the point, by demonstrating that 
though he went to the theatre or the opera 
nearly every night, it "was more to study 
action and character than because he 
wanted to see a play ; and that when he 
attended the pretiy-frequently-held meet- 
ings of his cronies, the Museumites, it was 
with the laudable intention of discoursing 
about art and artists, and thus improving 
his mind, not with any view of converting 
into principal objects the mere accessories 
of wme, cigars, and an occasional song or 
two, which were necessary to keep . the 
'genius from growing dull and rusty, by 
lying too long iA one and the same scab- 
bard. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LAUNCELOT TAKETH HIS PLEASURE AT "HAN- 
HAH's " IN RUPERT-STREET, ANT) FINDETH 
GREAT DELIGHTS IN THE SOCIETY OF MR. 
STRETCHER. 

It is the peculiar faculty of great geniuses, 
like elastic balls, to rebound the more, the 
more forcibly they are thfown down. 
When the time agam came round for send- 
ing probationers' drawings to the academy, 
Mr. L. Widge had so far overcome his ani- 
mosity against, and contemptuous disre- 
spect of, that august body, as to be pre- 
vailed upon to transmit another drawing 
^or its approbation. The fact was, Launce 
had argued himself into the singular con- 
clusion that the academy might, by a pos- 
sibility, manage to do much better without 
him than he, on the other hand, could do 
without It. He began to think it would 
still remain in existence even should he 
valiantly persist in withholding his support, 



as he had once determined to do ; while, if 
he could succeed in associating his name 
therewith, even in the humble capacity of 
student of the antique school, it might have 
its effects in stamping him as a legitimate 
artist, and enabling him to pass current 
where, otherwise, he might run the same 
risk as a bad shilling, and get refused. 

Accordingly he sent; and, we are de- 
lighted to record, this time received hi^ 
ivory ticket for ten years, and free admis- 
sion to the yearly exhibitions. However, 
as he made a point of being generous to the 
porter, on his admission, and presented 
him with half a guinea, he did not gain 
much touching this last item, in the matter 
of economy. No sooner was his elevation 
made known at home, than his father Gra- 
briel flew into ecstacies. H^ pronounced 
the Academy one of the finest institutions 
in the world, an homor to his native coun- 
try, and the mother of English art ; while 
the members thereof themselves, were 
every one worthy of a place among&t the 
best names of the ** Biographical Diction- 
ary." As for Launcelot, nothing now was 
too much to do for him in the way of his 
profession/ and to help him forwards to- 
wards his final destiny of an enviable man- 
hood and a great name. 

One night, as Launce was sitting cosily 
by the fireside, in a sn^g room at <* Han- 
nah's,'' in Rupert- street, discussing tumblers 
of toddy, and dispensing principles into thin 
air, along with his especial friends, Mr. 
Sapio Green, vulgarly called Sap Green, 
Mr. M'Gilp, and, Mr. Suretcher, the latter 
demanded of him, 

"I say, Widge, you*re big enough to do 
without your mother, now; how, comes it 
you don't set up an establishment of your 
own ? Upon my honor you'd feel yourself 
supremely more comfortable and indepen- 
dent. Private lodgings for riie, I say^— 
bachelor's hall — nobody to interfere with 
you—no askings what time you got home 
last night — latch-key when you go out — 
drop in just what hour you please, late or 
early — you do the whole thing spicy, and 
in first rate, slap-up-style !" 

** Just the thing, no doubt," replied Laun- 
cy. '*I have been thinking that matter 
over to myself some time*ago " (it had never 
entered his head before that moment) ; 
" what might a fit place for me stand in 
the way of damages ?" 

" Well — hum — arr — you'd get a tolerable 
place, such as you might manage with, and 
perhaps be supremely comfortable in, com- 
paratively speaking, for the trifle of a couple 
or three guineas a-week. The old boy*8 
not stingy, is he?" 

" Avast there, lubber !" exclaimed^Syppa 
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Green, " I know a lady who has a place in 
Newman-street — artists' quarters, painting- 
room, bed-room, and cupboard to dress in, 
all complete, to let at this time for forty 
shillings; and I dare say five-and-thirty 
might lake 'em." 

"Recollect, Widge," said Stretcher, 
"how much oftener we could favor you 
with our company than we can now at 
these confounded public places! Can't 
run out the whole line here, nohow ! get a 
snug place of your own tap — select your 
own cigars, and don't be obliged to con- 
sume Covent-garden cabbage leaves like 
th^e; furnish a flare-up painting-room, as 
if you meint doing something, and just let 
the world see there was no fool come from 
heaven when you dropp'd in !" 

" Prime dew, this," remarked Mr. Mc'- 
.* Gilp, «* I'd advise you, Widge, to get in a 
few gallons of the same, ready for us when 
we come to welcome you to your new 
lodgings. By the bye, what capital lobst^s 
they have at^ut Oxford-street !'' 

** Is the ladv you mentioned," interrupted 
Stretcher, and addressing Sap, "much of a 
genius at steaks and oyster sauce ?" 

" Well, I can't say," replied Sap. " It 
was not mentioned in the advertisement, but 
you can go along with Widge to-m9rrow, 
and ask her personally, if you like."* 

*• Of course Ishall!" exclaimed Stretcher, 
"you don't siippose I would allow any 
friend of mine to stultify himself to such an 
extent as to take apartments anywhere 
where the lady couldn't do steaks and oys- 
ters supremely fine !' Whose stout do they 
sell in that neighborhood ?" 

All this was considered so remarkably 
brilliant, that the four friends burst into a 
simultaneous laugh, which at first subsided 
with a degree of precision in point of time, 
equal to that of any amateur chorus ; but 
was renewed again in occasional and un- 
looked-for explosions from one or other of 
the party, as the wit thereof sunk deeper 
into their minds. • 

"Say ten o'clock to-morrow, Launce," 
observed Mr. Stretcher, "we'll just take a 
nip before we start, and then I'll do my- 
self the pleasure of walking Viih you to 
Newman-street. You've no fear of the old 
■ boy, of course? Make him riddle out his 
dust, just for the credit of the profession, 
you know. Tell him nobody 'jvould think 
of going to an oilman's shop to have a por- 
trait painted and especially in Martin's 
lane. An artist must make a figure or he's 
nowhere. Stick that right into him up to 
the handle, and I'm bless'd if he don't come 
down with the needful forthwith ! But you 
know the cue, my boy, so nufsed, as Jona- 
than has it. Well, as we've settled this 



matter so amicably, suppose we screw up 
for a song ; what say you Widge, agreed 1 
— alh right. Sap ? Mix in the chorus 
M'Gilp ; here goes !" and as Stretcher 
leaned back in bis chair, so he roared out 
the following : 



THE GIPSIES BOLD. 



Oh ! a jolly crew, with noaght to do, 
Are we who ramble the greenwood through; 
Whether in smiles the sky looks down, 
(k wears on his face a cloudy frown; 
Whether the winds blow hot or cold. 
Oh ! a jolly crew are the gipsies bold. 



Though a kin£: have we, we all are free, 
Man, woman, and child, as good as he ! 
Should the monarch froyrn, we lillip him. down, 
And put on another the gipsy's crown. 

Oh! a jolly crew, with nought to do. 

Are we who ramble the greenwood thorough. 



One blessing, at least, we keep no priest; 
We fast when we must — when we can, we feast; 
We laugh at all tales monk artifice tells. 
And believe bis own conscience the worst of all 
hells! 
Oh ! a jolly crew, &c. 



No chancellor have we to count our gold. 
But each keeps as much as his pocket doth hold; 
Since a maxim we take it, by kettle and pot, 
No man's pocket doth hold any more than he's 

got. 
Then join in my chorus, man, woman, and child; 
Sing * Hurrah I for the life of the gipsy wild !' 
Oh! a jolly crew, &c. 

" There, is'nt that slap?— spicy— tip-top, 
and no mistake ? Now, Sappy, yoiJ're 
called on for a song. Give mouth, man ; 
only have a care of your epiglottis ; and be 
sure to open your safety-valve, if you hap- 
pen to get your steam too high. Shouldn't 
like to see you blow up, and scatter your 
splinters, old codfish.'^ 

"Well, I hate hesitation," remarked 
Sap, " so here goes for a dive." 



YOUNG GUIDO THE PAINTER. 

I. 
Young Guido the painter his Canvass stretch'd 

And spread out his pigments finely, 
Thejj^on it in charcoal a Cupid stretch'd 

AHi color'd it most divinely. 
«< May the damsel," said he, ** who shall thee 



Live long, the life of the painter to bless!" 
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And the picture he placed in the portico 

Of a min'd old temple in Qreece; 
Bat while thousands came to admire the show 

Not one of them bid for the piece; 
Till a maid and her father by chance came there 
And the damsel purchased the picture rare! 



** Oh, father! this loots not the work of man's 
hand — 

Though it must be, I fancj,** quoth she, 
** It marvels me greatly, as here we stand, 

What manner of man he can be." 
And the painter came from a column near 
And knelt him low to that lady fair! 



Young Guido now paces in halls deck'd finely. 
Or flits in moonshine with the maid apart. 

And blesses the day that he drew so divinely 
The Cupid that won him her heart. 

While Joy, whom he never once painted at all, 

Spreads her beautiful light on each palace wall! 

** Now, Launcelot Widge, Esquire," cried 
Stretcher, ** tip us a stave aboiu as long as 
Field Lane, will you? -and don't let the 
lamp out for want of snuffing." 

" bon't sing and won't sing — can't sing 
and shan't sing," answered the individual 
addressed. 

"Conclusive, very," rejoined Stretcher, 
<'and remarkably epigrammatic. What 
whetstone were you sharpened on last? 
I suppose the magic * strap' has had some- 
thing to do with it, eh ? Well, well, all 
rights my top-knot. No damage sustained 
at present." 

Were the truth desirable, we should at 
once admit that our jovial party hhd wan- 
dered considerably beyond the singing point, 
and though possessed with an ardent desire 
to be doing* something, yet scarcely knew 
what they should be au All at least except 
Mr. Stretcher, who had contracted such a 
long and intimate acquaintance with the 
bottle, that seldom indeed was it the two 
disagreed with each other. 

" Come," at length he added, stretching 
his arms and legs straight out like the two 
sides of a ladder, **ril just do another my- 
self to keep your eyelids up, andthen we^ll 
be ofi' home. It's near twelve now, and we 
' shall have to be up by ten to-morrow 
morning." 

Mr. Stjretcher drank half a tumbler of 
toddy, and began — 

THE DEMON SHARK. ^ 



A calm fell on the ocean. 
The ship stood still at sea, 



No wavy track lay at her back. 
No foam upon her lee. v 

Full ten good fathoms downward 
Man's eye might pierce the deep. 

All life seem'd dead, the air lilLelead, 
And Death himself asleep ! 



So it was all the weary day. 

But ere caine down the dark, 
A seaman'^ cry was heard on high, 

** He comet! — the demon shark!*' 
From out the twilight bottom 

We saw the monster rise, 
A living grave amid the wave, • 

A grave with hellish eyes! 



He came to gape for corses: 

For in his caverns dim 
Fierce Fever's voice he heard rejoice 

And bid a feast for him. 
So one by one in hammocks. 

With shot to sink them low, 
A pray'r waa said above tbe»dead. 

And then we let them go! 



Down went the corses one by one, 

D^fwn, down, into the dark. 
And after them more fierce than (toatht 

Sunk down the demon shark. 
Oar hearts were fill'd with hatred, 

For ere the sun had set 
A bloody coil began to boil 

Up from the depths of jet! 



At night we heard a rushing 

As of wind amid the wave. 
It was the monster gambolling 

Upon our seamen's grave. 
So we took another body 

And hurl'd it in the main, 
But never more alon.<? that shore 

Saw we the Shark again! 

** Good night, gentlemen,'' exclaimed 
Stretcher, *« ten o'clock to-morrow, Widge 
— right hand parlor, corner of Caroline 
street. Find me there, my boy. Well, 
good night, good night, and God bless yon." 

Thus they parted at the door; Lance 
towards St. Martin's Lane, and Stretcher 
in the direction of Tottenham-court Road, 
while Sappy and M'Gilp remained behind 
to wind up with another glass or two, of 
which, the next day, their recollections 
were perfectly innocent. " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

records how lanc5 flew to another's 
assistance and then required assis- 
tance himself — a surgeon, a serjeant 
op marines, and a battle at mr. 
chuckchin's. 

Launcelot had not been in his room many 
minutes, the family having all retired to 
rest long before, ere a loud and impassioned 
knocking at the street door suddenly half 
frightened him out of his wits, and caused 
him to spring out of bed, put on his dress, 
and hurry down stairs, in order to see what 
was the matter, the weary attendant of the 
"kitchen who had let him in having retired 
to her couch underneath the dresser. Ere 
he could withdraw the many bolts, bars, 
and chains which his worthy parent con- 
sidered needful for the due security of him- 
self and property, the knocking* was re- 
peated, and accompanied with very audible 
sohs, and groans, and incoherent exclama- 
tions of a nature so terrific, that Lance half 
doubted the propriety of opening the door 
until he had first held an explanatory par- 
Icy through the aperture of the keyhole. 
The seeming emergency of the case, how- 
eYer, would not permit of this, and es- 
pecially as the voice — that of a woman — 
was familiar to him as far as his bewildered 
fancy could be trusted for its report, and it 
uttered besides in strong accents the name 
of Mr. Widge. 

Our hero flung the door back ; Miss 
Amelia Chuckchin fell into his arms, and 
in the next instant the wind blew out the 
candle, and left the young couple in this 
interesting situation in the dark.'« Lance 
closed and locked the door, andnhen called 
lustily on the no less lusty Betsy for assis- 
tance; but before that could be rendered, 
his father, Gabriel, was down upon them in 
the dark. Having been awakened by the 
noise, he had hastily slipped on a large 
flannel dressing-gown, anc^ thinking that 
there were thieves on the premises, rushed 
headlong down sturs, stick in hand, laying 
about him at random amidst the almost 
palpable blackness as laboriously as might 
a country thresher over a task of corn. In 
this process he demolished half-a-dozen of 
Lancy's casts on the staircase, shivered the 
hall lamp to atoms, floored a whole peg- 
board full of hats, and would have done 
still heavier, because more bodily damage, 
had not his weapon got entangled in the 
armhole of a great-coat, and thus been 
afrested suddenly in its destructive career. 

By this time Betsy had raised alight, and 
hurrying up the kitchen steps found Lancy 
supporting the now, fainting Miss Chuck- 



chin, while Mr. Widge, senior, in his 
pointed cotton night-gown and rohe de 
ckambrey stood amazedly by, with his "jolly 
nose'' bleeding sadly, he having had, the 
misfortune to wound it with his own stick 
in his desperate attempts to annihilate the 
imaginary intruders upon his midnight 
domains. Miss Amelia's first words were, 
" My father, oh, my ^iher ! He's kill'd, 
he's kiird!" and then sne swooned again, as 
a young lady ought to swoon, into the arms 
of Mr. Widge's easy chair. 

On hearing this dismal intelligence, Lance 
rushed 'ofF in the direction of Long Acre, 
leaving his father leaning over a wash-, 
basin and Betsy attending to the lady. The 
whole house was by this time raised, and 
crowded into the room anxiously inquiring 
into the cause of ail this uproar, while 
Miss Chuckchin was making various inef- 
fectual efibrts to give all needful explana- 
tions, Lancy had cleared the streets with 
the rapidity of a poodle in a hurry, and 
presented himself at the private door of h^r 
father's house. On entering, he found Miss 
Josephine weeping like the dropping well 
at Knaresborough, and all the whUe en- 
deavoring, with the assistance of the maid, 
to pour a little cordial between the livid 
lips of an aged and white-haired corpse, as 
it seemed, that lay frightfully battered at 
the foot of the staircase. Lance had never 
seen such a sight before, and it made his 
hair stand on end ; he leaned against the 
wall, and in the next moment dropped all 
of a heap apparently as dead as his friend 
the pawnbroker. 

What might have ensued in the double 
dilemma we can scarcely pred'ict, had not 
very fortunately two or three of the" elder 
Masters Widge just then rushed -in, fol- 
lowed by a large upright bundle of ^reat 
coal and comforters, which contained in its 
core a verv small watchman. He was a 
Charley of the old sort, and compoiuided of 
course of the least given amount of man 
with the largest moveable quantity of cloth- 
ing. He had also a cough which seemed 
to have lain and rusted so long, and been so 
repeatedly encrusted with new layers of fog, 
that its original configuration was all but 
lost, and it now bore a striking resemblance 
in sound to the wheezing asthpaatic bark of 
a retired poodle. 

" Put him to bed," said the nose of this 
gentleman, as it peeped through an interval 
between his hat-brim and his neckerchief, 
" worm worter, I tell you, and then run off 
for the surjent.** 

TUfese first orders were promptly obeyed, 
and one of the Widges was hurried away 
post-l^aste to execute the latter. We have 
said the junior Widges were all blockheads : 
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Jehosaphat was the very essence of tbem ; 
for instead of running to the first red and 
blue lampi he scampered off in the direc- 
tion of the Horse Guards ; but happening to 
encounter a drunken " serjeant'* or marines 
crossioff Charing-cross, he thanked Provi- 
dence ^r its interposition, and hurried the 
soldier with him back to Long Acre, the 
man of war declaring most emphatically 
all the way that he was always ready for 
duty at the call of female loveliness in dis- 
tress. Jehosaphat, however, had been gone 
80 long upon his errand that the proper 
*'surjent" had arrived before him, and was 
attending to the bleeding of Mr. Ghuckchin, 
when he entered arm-in-arm with the Ser- 
jeant of marines. The latter no sooner set 
eyes upon the crowd, whom he supposed 
to be in a state of rebellion against the king, 
his. crown and dignity, than he drew his 
sword, and throwing himself into a fighting 
attitude whirled it furiously around his own 
person, and within an ace of some of their 
ears, swearing vengeance and ten thousand 
devils against the whole company, unless 
they cleared the house in less than no time. 
The timorous individuals thus threatened, 
flew in all directions ; the maid enscoosing 
herself behind the barrier of a wash stand. 
Lance (who had bjr this lime been recov- 
ered by the help of half-a-pint of brandy 
and water), sought refuge under the bed, 
while Miss Josephi\)e, in attempting to fly 
through the doorway, was caught by the 
mi^n of valor and severely kissed, with 
many assurances of safety and support so 
long as he had a sword to wield and an arm 
hanging to his body. Jehosaphat, the 
watchman, and the surgeon alone main- 
tained their ground ; the former regarding 
the countenance of the able assistant he 
had procured, with a remarkable expression 
of satisfaction, and the latter working Mr. 
Ghuckchin's arm like the lever of a low 

Eressure engine in order to force, if possi- 
le, an additional quantity of the reluctant 
fluid from his veins. Every now and then, 
however, he begged the soldier to keep 
* quiet and listen to reason ; but the latter 
courageously consigned all reason to very 
aulphurious quarters, and swore that while 
blood was being shed before his very face, 
argument was *all humbug, and neither 
could nor should be listened to, saying 
which he thrust Jehosaphat aside with his 
left hand, and jumpinc^ into an attitude, 
presented the pomt of his weapon full at 
the surgeon, whom he tbok to be prime 
aggressor, and twisted it rapidly half round 
and back again as though already gouginc 
a respectable hole through that peaceful 
individual's body. In vain did the latter, 
seeing his jeopardy, call on the detachment 



of Widges toseize upon the madoamn and 
disarm him ; those cautious grenadiers felt 
it would be as much as their lives were 
worth to venture on such an experiment, 
and accordingly only sought the more effec- 
tually to secure themselves as the danger 
in view became every moment more immi- 
nent. 

At length the fearful thrust was made ; 
the surgeon dexterously slipped aside, and 
the Serjeant fell violently to the floor, bury- 
ing his sword in a chest of drawers. The 
surgeon instantly was down upon him, and 
calling loudly for a bandage, bled him im- 
mediately, secundum artemy in order to ef- 
fect the reduction of his raging fever with 
the least possible delay. At first it required all 
the force that could be mustered to keep him 
in contact with the boards; he kicked and 
flung, and raged like a maniac, declaring they 
were a pack of cowardly Frenchmen, a hang- 
dog pet of rascals, that deserved to be flogQ;ed to 
the bare backbone, and then to be put into bam 
pickle for the next following fortnight. This 
tury, however, soon subsided ; his face grew 
terrifically white and dough like, and be chang- 
ed his note of defiance to a rational request for 
a cup of water. This was supplied him, his 
arm was bandaged up, and shortly afterwards 
he was conducted into the street with a caution 
to keep his own counsel and beware of drawing 
weapons again upon the civilians of the land, 
lest on another occasion matters should not 
fare quite so tolerably with him as upon the 
present. 

Peace being somewhat restored, it was now 
discovered that Mr. Ghuckchin had not really 
as yet departed this life, although he appeared 
close upon lhe point of so doing; and as bis 
return to sensation allowed time for inquiry, 
Miss Josephine was requested- to state, as far 
as she knew, the cause of this unheard of dis- 
aster. Accordingly that highly interesting nofem- 
ber of the sex proceeded to relate how, as she 
and her sister were chatting over the looking 
glass, a tremendous fall was heard from the up- 
per story, all down stairs, conveying the invo- 
luntary idea that all the pledges stored away 
above had suddenly conspii-ed to break prison 
and had rushed in a dusty and frowsy phalanx 
at one headlong leap from head to foot of the 
staircase. After a few moments' hesitation they 
rushed out, and to their horror discovered their 
venerated progenitor coiled round on the mat 
below more like a large dog than a laboring 
Ghristian. It was a peculiar habit of her fa- 
ther's, she added, to explore the whole house at 
the very last hour previously to retiring to rest, 
for the purpose of assuring himself against bid- 
den thieves, fire, rats, and night-moths, of 
which latter he had entertained especial horror 
ever since the day that a whole great coat bad 
been swa|lowed up by them, and two lady'f 
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shawls fronri the neighborhood of Bow-street 
been victimized beyond reparation. This inte- 
resting young lady still further informed her 
eager audience that Mr. Chuckchin had that 
evening been supping with his iriend Gabriel 
Widge, and had probably taken a **leetle*' 
more than his accustomed potations, an incident 
that might probably have led to a slip on the 
stairs and his subsequent plunge to the bottom. 

All this appeared so probable, that every 
hearer at once gave in to its belief ; and in that 
belief would probably have continued to the 
end of time, had not a few of them subsequently 
gone up stairs to examine the downward course 
of this living meteor, and there unexpectedly 
discovered the top story nearly emptied of its 
valuables, the skylight open, and various scraps 
and rags hangmg about the aperture, as if to 
mark the direction in which the emigrant pro- 
perly had taken its flight. The hrsl daring 
spirit who ventured on to the roof, shot back 
again with the rapidity of an arrow, and re- 
ported that a very tail, thin man, with a very 
long neck and square shoulders, was even now 
standing, as bold as Hector, on the very ridge of 
the house, just outside, smoking his pipe most 
furiously, and apparently as unconcerned at the 
danger of his situation, as though, instead, he 
•were planted on solid granite in the very 
middle of Long Acre itself ! This astounding 
news carried fear to every heart except that of 
the small watchman, who no sooner heard the 
news than he walked out of the portable box 
formed by his coats, strongly conveying the 
idea of a diminu ive kernel just extracted from 
an enormous shell, and scrambled up to arrest 
the bold faced vagabond as his prisoner. 
On reaching the ridge, however, and re- 
questing the rascal to surrender, he found that 
the object of alarm was no other than a very 
peaceably disposed, though somewhat hungry 
looking, chimney, with an old soot bag hung 
on it, and an equally old hat stuck on the pot, 
by way of scarecrow ; the pipe he was sup- 
posed to be smoking being no other than a 
brother flue, that just then happened to be doing 
service in carrying away the vapor from-Mr. 
Chuckchin's bed room fire place. This second 
alarm over, strict search was made for the 
thieves; but it proved ineffectual; as well, 
indeed, it might; for at that very time they 
were safely ensconced in a back room in the 
court behind, glorying in the success of their 
exploit, and disposing of the spoil. 

T^e case now seemed clear enough ; Mr. 
Chuckchin bad been thrown' down stairs, and 
the probability of murder been committed as 
well as robbery. Luckily, however, for a cor- 
rect understanding of this intricate case, the 
pawnbroker himself recovered sufllciently in 
the course of a few hours, to assure his chil- 
dren and attendants that he had never been 
touched by the intruders ; that the accident was 



owing to a slip of his own, arising from his 
economical practice of wearing very miserable 
slippers ; and that he should like the lawyer 
and the divine to be sent for, as he wished to 
make his will, and his peace with HeaveA. 
These requests were immediately complied 
with ; and, after all arrangements' had been 
made, he died about daylight. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

LAUNCELOT MAKES LOVE TO MISS AMELIA 
CHUCKCHIN, THROWS HIS FATHER INTO EC- 
STACIES, AND PROJECTS A FAMOUS JOURNEY 
INTO THE COUNTRY. 

There was great grief, at first, in Mr. Chuck- 
chin's house, after the catastrophe just related. 
Whether death seize a peer or a pawnbroker, 
little difference is felt in the realization. The 
region round about where the corpse lies seems 
changed, and no longer to breathe the breath of 
common life to living souls. The mighty 
Presence everlastingly, as with the ceaseless 
voice of a spiritual ocean in the brain, seems to 
utter aloud, " I am here V* Day and night we 
hear it, while the mysterious frame that once 
held a li^ng and present visitant from other 
worlds, yet Ties in its last abandonment within 
the same wall with us ; and only then, when 
the earth has called back her own, do we be- 
gin to feel that the dark wings of the invisible 
Terror are spread to pass away from above us. 
But the Misses Chuckchin had felt all this, 
and a great deal more, once before, when their 
mother died ; and perhaps that might be some 
reason why they somewhat earlier subdued their 
grief on the present ocpsion. True enough 
their departed father had lived upon very plain 
commons ever since his widowhood ; he h^d 
displayed what some people might consider too 
much parsimony, about the young ladies' dress- 
es and decorations. But what then ? Was 
even this enough to mow down a church-yard 
mound, and level the resting-place of a passed 
traveller for ever with the common earth ? 
•* Forbid it. Heaven !" exclaimed the two 
young ladies in their hearts, as they applied, 
with tearful eyes, to Mr. Gabriel Widge (who 
was left sole executor) for%n abundant supply 
of cash, wherewith to furnish suitable mourn- 
ing for themselves; and although neither of 
them £ared a pin's head for what it was they 
should wear on this mournful occasion, luck 
would have it that their garments should be of 
the richest material, and of the most approved 
arid fashionable make. Indeed, they had never 
been know/i to look so smart, and interesting, 
during the whole A)urse of their previous lives. 
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"Laancy/' said Gabriel one da^ to his son. 
after he had taken a private peep into the will 
of the deceased, * you are old enough now to 
know what's what, and I feel anxious you 
should not show any neglect, my boy, to either 
of tftem two Long- Acre orfins ; they're remark- 
able nice galff, both of them ; and if I aint much 
mistaken, either Jossy or Mealy would fly into 
raptures to have you. They're a large forlin 
a-piece, and will very soon getswallered up by 
somebody or other, depend on it. Try 'em both, 
my boy, and suit yourself; but your father 
Gabriel rather fancies you'll find Mealy the 
most insmivating of the two. Either '11 do, 
however— jist which suits your own fancy 
best; but at the same time, I know Mealy 
admires your genius greatly, for I've heered 
her say so more nor once." 

"I want none of- your wimmin," exclaimed 
Lanncelot, ** coddling and bothering about me. 
Artists as means to be artists, never gets mar- 
ried, I tell you Michael Angelo was a bachelor 
all bis life; and what a rum sort of a sound it 
would h^ave had, to hear any body asking 
about M s is Angelo and a housefnl of babbies. 
Catch me at that, if you can -no Missis VVidge 
for me — I'm married to painting, as they say, 
and that is all about it." 

Mr. Gabriel, somewhat vexed and puzzled 
too, as he dreaded anything that might hang 
upon his son's skirts, and hamper his ascent to 
the house of Fame, was beating his brains for 
a rejoinder, when a familiar tap was heard at 
the door, and Miss Amelia Chuckchin herself 
entered the room. Gabriel hastily crammed the 
will into his pocket, and pretending business 
down below, bade the young couple remain a 
few minutes until his return ; at the same time, 
as he thought, winking at Launcy, by way of 
hint^ what he was to tie at; although we are 
bound to record that it was wholly lost upon 
the pleasing youth, whose whole attention just 
then happened to be ab^rbed in an attempted 
repetition of a curious experiment with the fire- 
tones, which he had seen practised repeatedly 
by his friend Stretcher, without his being able 
hitherto to find it out. 

'•Fine day, Mr. Launcelot," said Amelia, 
Very languidly. 

** Slap up weather," replied Launcy — "did 
you ever see this trick with the tongs ?" 

** Oh no, indeed ! — Is it very interesting ?" 

'* Well, miss, I fancy it is, to themes likes 
it; but, for my part,^ can't come it nohow, 
try as long as I will." 

" Then I should think, Mr. Launcelot, the 
best way would be to put the tongs down/ and 
— and— amuse yourself some other way. Oh, 
dear ! you would wonder what I sighed for, Mr. 
Jjauncelot, if you did not know how mise- 
^laWelfeel.'* 

** Oh ' hang all that. Mealy," replied 
Launce ; " what is the use of#piping'youreye 



now ? Flare up a bit, and look about you, and 
you'll soon forget all about the old gentleman. 
Besides, you know, my father will take care of 
you both just as well as he could if he'd lived 
ten years longer." 

" Yes, I know he will do all he can, gobd 
soul ; but then, Mr, Tiauncelot, you know as 
well as I do that he cannot last for ever any 
more than any body else — it is not like as 
though he was a yott/iger protector, Mr. Laun- 
celot." 

Miss Amelia sighed, and took her -seat on 
the sofa near her pleasing companion, as she 
remarked, in a more tender tone, 

** Now, don't you seriously think, Mr. 
Launcelot, that I have wasted away very much 
lately ?" at the same time slightly extending 
towards him, with the back upwards, a very 
pretty-shaped and plump white hand, adorn- 
ed with four irresistible dimples in the 
place of the knuckles, the nails as clean and 
delicate as the inside of a pearl oyster-shell, 
and two of the four fingers richly laden with 
costly rings out of the shop — the former boast 
of some now unknown young lady, in her day 
of pride, and her support, perhaps, afterwards 
in the hour of distress.' But, inasmuch as re- 
flections of this last nature never troubled 
Launcelot's fancy, or intruded to .spoil his 
pleasure, he looked on it all just as it came, 
and taking the tips of Miss Amelia's fingers in 
his own, examined their delicate form with the 
eye of a connoisseur, as he pronounced the 
hand not a shade too thin, but fully equal to 
the restored hands of the Medician Venus her- 
self. 

" Oh, Mr. Launcelot!" exclaimed Amelia, 
throwing down her dark eyes, '* you know I 
am alone in the world now ! — I am, indeed, — 
I feel I am !" 

Launce was not a hard-hearted boy, and con- 
cluding that a kiss in time mi^ht possibly stay 
a few tears, while it could not m its very nature 
do any material damage, courageously seized 
Miss Amelia round the neck and saluted her 
several times. All this while Mr. Gabriel 
Widge',s head might have been seen by any 
body else except ine young couple themselves, 
poked through the partially opened door, and 
overspread with a smile of delight and satis- 
faction against which that of Joe Miller^s self 
is sheer solemnity. But when the kisses came 
to pass, Gabriel felt as though he had swal- 
lowed a whole barometer of quicksilver: — he 
seemed literally to be lifted off his feet and cat^ 
ried through the air as buoyantly as a thistle 
down. He bounced into the room crying, 
" Hencore 1 go it, my boy ! — thai*s the ticket! 
—nevermind. Mealy," and uttering other simi- 
lar exclamations, while he danced about the 
carpet in a perfect ecstasy of delight, after which 
he suddenly decamped. 

** I can never, fof shame, see you again, Mr. 
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Launcelot," at Jength whispered the young 
Jady, «• I am sure if my own sister had told me 
I could not have believed you were half so 
rude •• 

** Nonsense, Mealy !" replied Launce. " You 
like it, you know you do, so say no more about 
it." 

'« Well, upon my word ! you are very plain 
to-day, sir. But I can assure you, Mr. Laun- 
celot, that if we were not like cousins more 
than anything else, I should never allow such 
liberties to be taken with me. I pardon yoti 
this once, however, if you will never offend 
again." 

" Can't promise !" cried Launce, " for I find 
it's no use. I did once say Td never buy any 
more strawberries in pottles again, because I 
once got cheated with a lot of old mash'd uns 
plated with fresh, but I always do when I meef 
a pretty clean young girl a-selling em, notwith- 
standing." 

** Oh, dear, do you know — there, now, what 
a forgetful creature I am ! I almost forgot to 
tell you, Mr. Launceloi that we have had an 
invitation to spend some weeks in the country 
at a particular friend's of my dear fathers. His 
lady writes such a beautiful letter, quite affect- 
ing, [ assure you, but I am hesitating about ac- 
cepting the invitation, because you see we 
have no gentlemen friends to accompany us. 
It would look 60 odd, I think for us to go down 
to that lonely place without company of any 
kind ; people would be sure to say some 
ill-natured things or other, for those country 
places are made up of nothing but scandal. 
Besides, all the men wear blue frocks, and talk 
ahout nothing hut clay, and wheat, and cows, 
and horses. I really think I should die of the 
melancholy in a week." 

•* Don't you think my father might beau you 
down ?" asked Launcy, «* he's plenty fashion- 
able enough for such a place as that, and would 
make good sport too, for I think he ain't been 
more than ten miles out of London above twice 
in his life. I should like to go with you if he 
went. WovldnH we keep him lively !" 

" Yes, now,** replied Amelia, ** why cannot 
you go as you say ; I should not mind it with 
you half so much." 

" No, I know that," answered the youth, 
** but what sort of a time should I have of it, 
do you think, with Mealy on one side and 
Jessy on the other, all day long? .Why it 
would all be, Launcy do this, and Launcy do 
that, and Launcy oh do pull me some of them 
blackberries down, and Launcy get me some 
apples ; and all such as that, till I should be 
obliged to run back home again,^r else drown 
myself in tht horse-pond. No, np, Mealy, 
old birds is not catahed with chaff.^ Get my 
father to go, and then Pm ready.'' 

£ty this time dinner was placed upon Mr 
Widge's table, and the servant was despatched 



to Long Acre for Miss Jossy, wMle G^atricl 
himself, decked in a bran new pair of black 
kerseymere shorts, with half- mourning waist- 
coat and coat to match, entered the room to re- 
quest this agreeable couple to adjourn to the 
table. 

" All close. Mealy, my dear," said Gabriel, 
*' close as wa.x. Nobody knows but me. 
Don't be bashful now, for you know Pm 
your father now, you hussy, you do ! Come, 
Launcy, take Mealy*s arm and lead her to 
dinner." 

Our hero took her arm, and marched otf,. 
whispering to her on the way to be sure and 
coax the •• old un" to go with them into 
the country, and then he'd show them some fun 
worth laughing at. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

LAUNCELOT MEETS AN OLD FRIEND ON THU 
STAGE COACH, AND INTRODUCES HI.M Xa 
THE COUNTRY PARTY — MR. STRETCHER 
CATCHES A GLIMPSE OF A WIPE AND F*OR- 
TUNE. 

So delighted was Mt. Gabriel Widge with the 
recent events, that on sitting down to the table 
we verily believe he wduld have granted any- 
thing that Miss Amelia might hav(^ asked ^ even 
to the half — if not of his kingdom exactly, yet 
of his worldly goods and chattels. Little diffi- 
culty therefore was experienced in winning the 
old gentleman to give his consent to accompany 
the two young ladies and Launcelot on their 
proposed country visit. 

Not more than a week had elapsed — a busy 
week in washings up, and trunk preparm^r, and 
all the other nameless etceteras that combine to 
make happy bodies singularly industrious pre- 
vious to a journey — when early one morning, 
two hackney coaches rumbled up St. Martin's 
lane, and stopped before Mr. Widge's door. 
The passage was crowded with boxes of all 
varieties, four umbrellas sociably tied together 
were reared up in the corner, along with two 
new first-rate fishing rods — one for Gabriel and 
one for Launce — the make of the far famed 
Chevalier. of Bel I -yard. Temple-bar. For al- 
though, as Mr. Widge. senior frankly declared, 
he had never tried to catch a fish durmg the 
whole course of his life, yet he was fully re- 
solved to do so on the present occasion, and 
have every one he should hook properly pre- 
pared and varnished, as specimens of the pis- 
catorial natural history of his own native land. 

Breakfast had been prepared at an almost 
supernatural hour, in order that the party 
might not run any danger by sallying forth upon 
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the cold, early air, with empty stomachff ; but 
no one displayed any appetite except for the 
journey, and I^uncelot evinced his perfect de- 
testation of s'ach an unseasonable meal, by 
qualifying his tea with old Jamaica, and then 
blowing a cigar in pize scarcely inferior to a 
long horn carrot. Gabriel would fain have had 
Launcy and Amelia in the same coach together, 
but the former very quickly settled the differ- 
ence by mounting alongside the coachman, for 
greater convenience of smoking — an act of 
usurpation' which deprived a disappointed cad 
hard by of a ride to the Cross Keys, and a chat 
with his professional friend the driver. 

Everything being arranged, Gabriel kissed 
Mrs. Widge in the pass^e with almost as 
much enthusiasm as though she had been a 
neighboring lamp post, and jumping into the 
coach along with his fair chaises, the Missec 
Chuckchin, ordered the coachman to drive on. 
Airived in that narrow, artificial gulley, called 
Wood-street, they found th'e stage nearly ready 
to start; the ladies were hurried inside, the 
luggage transferred with unexampled rapidity, 
and then Gabriel tried to get Launcy in before 
himself, but Launce resisted, on the ground 
that it would make him ill, to be squeezed up 
in that'^iorrid little box, and jolted about like 
a sailor for the next twelve hours. No, no, he 
preferred the outside, and outside he must go 
if he meant to arrive at his journey's end any- 
thing but a helpless invalid. The fact was, 
he had discovered his friend, Mr. Stretcher, 
seated on the top of the coach, and accordingly 
determined to have a seat beside him. 

It must not be supposed that this was the 
first time, by any mr-ans, the two Museumites 
had met since their parting in Rupert-street. 
Launcy knew he should find an accomplice on 
whom he could place implicit faith and reli- 
ance, to enable him to carry out his larks and 
pranks in the country, and at once selected 
Stretcher as a man exactly modelled for the 
occasion. He accordingly communicated the 
whole matter to that worthy, and readily ob- 
tained his acquiescence by supplying him with 
all needful funds for the journey, and promis- 
ing to introduce him oiv their arrival in such a 
manner, that. his instantaneous welcome in 
joining the party should be inevitable. Mr. 
Stretcner, however, was not such a novice as 
not to foresee that the venture was worth mak- 
ing on other, and to himself, more important 
grounds. Having received the whole history 
of the two Misses Chuckchin from his friend 
Launcelot, the brilliant thbught instantly stiuck 
him, that now, if ever, was the time to push 
his fortune. He thought upon that tidejn the 
affairs o' men, which though it must at one 
time or other rise for all, had never hitherto 
flowed for him ; and at once resolved to exert 
all his energies in captivating one or other of 
the two wealthy sisters, no matter which. It 



would have been perfectly superffuous, how- 
ever, on his part, to mention anything of this 
to Launcelot, and, therefore, just for the fun 
of the thing, nothing more, he at oilce avowed 
his emire willingness to take the very hame 
coach, on the same day, to the same place, on 
the pretence of a sketching tour, and leave the 
rest to follow as best it might. With this good 
understanding, then, between the two conspira- 
tors, the whole party at length alighted in a 
small country town in Leicestershire, having 
come as far by the ordinary stage-coach as it^ 
route permitted. But inasmuch as Fossel- 
thorpe, their final destination, lay some two or 
three miles down the cross-roads, and a chaise 
would be needful, Mr. Gabriel Widge hi once 
decided that dinner should be first taken at. the 
ins, and they would conduce their journey in 
the course of the afternoon. Nothing could 
have happened better for the interests of Mr, 
Stretcher, inasmuch as it afforded time not only 
for the long, warm, and magniloquent intro- 
duction with which Launcy accompanied his 
first interview with his friends, but also, 
througH a necessary invitation to dinner, ena- 
bled him to become in a degree familiar with 
his new acquaintance at the very outset. 

Stretcher was just'the enterprising spirit to 
make the most of bis opportunity. He crack- 
ed jokes with oM Widge, patronized all his 
sayings and absurdities, complimented his ex- 
tensive knowledge, and actually wondered 
how, under heaven, it had come to pass that 
he should have lived so long in the world, and 
yet have missed becoming, even in spite of 
himself, a celebrated man. Wi h the ladies he 
sported a vast fund of delightful small talk, 
paid each the kindest attentions, incidentally 
preached a short sermon on the loss of rela- 
tives, the horrors of death and damp, clay-cold 
graves, declared that we were not made to 
mourn for ever^ and concluded with certain 
poetical allusions to sorrte bright reversion in 
the sky, whi^h caused Gabriel to look very 
seriously into his glass of sherry, and the sis- 
ters to cast their eyes upwards like two tomb- 
stone seraphs. To the party generally he 
retailed a thick pamphlet of authentic anec- 
dotes, picked up during hiv<« own experience, 
and carefully selected and revised to fit them 
for family use. 

In brief, by the time our party was prepared 
to set out again, he had' gained such standing 
amongst them, that an invitation to accompany . 
them to Fosselthorpe became unavoidable. 
Stretcher, however, mui:h to Cauncy's asto- 
nishment, declined it just then with many 
thanks, allegingf his artistical engasea^ents as 
too pressing fft present, but promisiifl to take a 
trip over in the course of a few days, and do 
h mse f the supreme pleasure of spending a 
short time with them. 

<* Business, you know, .Mr. Widge, must be 
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attended to," said he, shaking the old gentle- 
man's hand as though he was parting with 
him for life, ** but, of course, I need not remind 
you of tlial — oh no — a gentleman so deeply 
versed as you must be in commercial transac- 
tions does not require that information. My 
publisher is a very punctual man. Method, 
sir, is the very hinge of business, and there is 
no method without punctuality. Well, friends 
must part — ta — ta! Hope you will enjoy 
yourselves till I come ! Good afternoon, la- 
dies, and a pleasant lide !" The fellow had 
the impudence to kiss^their jiands, but he did it 
divinely. ** Launcelot, my boy, I just want a 
word with you,'* and Stretcher drew Launcy 
up to the gate-post. 

•* A politic move of mine ! you understand 
it, of course. Don't do to give too large a 
dose at first, or else, perhaps, get tired of me, 
4'yesee? Stop at this inn tomorrow over, 
and then take a walk down next morning. 
Meantime, you get to know all the ins and 
outs of the place, and everybody about it, and 
we'll work the thing slap up !" 

Launcy scrambled on to the top of the 
chaise, waved his hat until they turned the 
lane corner, and then "deliberately smoked 
•cigars at his ease, until their arrival at Mr. 
Dai kin's at Fosselihorpe. 



: CHAPTER XIX. 

OABRIEL WIDGE RECEIVES UNEXPECTED HONORS 
" AND EXALTATION,' FOLLOWED BY AS GREAT A 

FALL — LAUNCY ^GET8 IN A DIFFICULTY, NDA 

WIDOW STIFF FALLS IN LOVE. 

Most industriously did our hero employ the 
whole of the following day in fulfiUiiigsthe in- 
jstructions last given him by his accomplice. 
Stretcher. He was observed to be remarkably 
inquisitive about every body and everjMhing, 
not upon Mr. Daikin's establis'hment only, but 
that either nearly or remotely concerned the 
whole village. At the same time he propa- 
gated various romantic stories touching his 
own venerable parent, representing him not 
only as a person of title in disguise, but a wi- 
•dower to boot, notwithstanding hi^ own pre- 
tentions to being nothing but a common oilman, 
and having a wife and large family all alive in 
St. Martin's-lane. 

These, he said, were nothing but green 
blinds which the old gentleman had put up, in 
order the better to enable himself to judge im- 
partially of the qualificStions and dispositions 
of the varioifs unmarried ladies, into whose 
society he might enter; as his chief object — 
although it was kept a great secret-«-really 



was, to select a partner" who could be worthy 
of him, and really love him for his own sake, 
under the humble appearance of a tradesman, 
without beingenticed into pretensions of affection 
which she did not' feel by the glitter and digni- 
ty of his wealth and title. Launcy 4ook good 
care to impart this information with such an 
air of confiding artlessness, and at the same 
time amongst only those parties who enjoyed 
small chance of ever coming at the real truth 
of the matter, that it spread with the rapidity 
of wildfire, improving as it progressed, and 
gaining credence in proportion to its increase 
in wonder. 

The immediate consequence of this romance 
proved highly gratifying to Mr. Gabriel Widge, 
for on taking a walk the following evening, for 
the purpose of exploring the neighborhood, and 
»* swallowing a mouthful of fresh air," previous 
to the enjoyment of his after-supper pipe, he , 
found no inconsiderable portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Fosselthdrpe turned out by their doors, 
^and idling about the causeways, in the vague 
hope of getting a peep at the mysterious noble- 
man who was staying on a yisit at Mr. Daikin's. 
As he passed along, the more * 'Respectable" 
portion of the community, including all the 
females, cast upon him. glances of reveAntial 
respect; the bumpkings, one and all, touched 
their hats, and an entire fiock of little boys 
and girls beset his path, one or another of 
them every now and then shooting a-head of 
him, turning straight round with a bow or a 
curtsey, and then running hastily out of his 
way, in order apparently to avoid being run 
over by him. 

Launcy enjoyed all this with silent satisfac- 
tion, and the more especially when his father 
expressed a very strong opinion concerning the 
natural politeness of the English peasantry, 
and declared himself most agreeably disap- 
pointed in this respect, considering the very 
contrary impressions he had always hitherto 
entertained on this score, derived from reading 
ihe libellous works of various scurrilous and 
vulgar authors, of whom Smollett and Fielding 
were the head and front. 

His hopeful son, however, contradicted him 
as a matter of course, and insisied that the 
whole thing was to be attributed to his own 
gentlemanlike appearance, and to the ereat 
influence of his new kerseymere shorts, wnich 
at once stamped him as a person of no ordinary 
sort. An assertion too flattering to Gabriel to 
be broadly denied by bun, although the small 
portion of humility with whkh nature had pro- 
vided him rose somewhat in rebellion against 
such an inference. 

On the following morning, Launcelot and 
the Misses Chuckchin, aided and abetted by 
Miss Polly Daikin, a romp of fifteen, and her 
brother Ned, about three years younger, erected 
a gigantic ^wing between two apple-trees, in 
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the grass -grown orchard, and by dint of great 
persuasions and coaxing, induced Mr. Gaoriel 
Widge to join their innocent and niral sports by 
taking a seat thereon, and suffering himself to 
be whirled to and fro like a live pendulum 
Very soon the cushion that had been placed 
underneath, worked itself out, and dropped to 
the earth, leaving the whole weight of Mr. 
Widge's po iderous body rfesting on a founda- 
tion no broader than a common clothes-line. 
In vain he cried out for them to stop ; for the 
louder he bellowed, the greater impetus did 
Launqy give to the rope every instant that it 
passed chis hand, until, at length, Gabriel de- 
scribed in the air full three-quarters of an im- 
mense circle ; while his cries were wholly 
lost amidst the almost hysterical shrieks and 
laughter of the little crowd below. Anon, his 
hat flew off, and lodged in the top of an im- 
mense pear- tree behind him: then his pocket- 
"book dropped out. and his shoes slipped off ; 
while every time he whirled like a shadow 
past the earth, huge strings o^ broken oaths 
against Launcy swept in terrific gusts upon 
their ears, and his smiling eyes, so benevolent 
in their calmer moments, stared madly from 
their sockets, as ready to start away from the 
mere action of centrifugal force. VVhether he 
could nave susfoined this exercise much longer 
is somewhat doubtful, but at length the rope 
gave way ou a sudden, and Gabriel was pitched 
over the fence, with a velocity that made all 
present turn pale with affright On running to 
the scene of his fall, however, they found that 
Providence had happily not been unmindful of 
him ; for, by one of those fortunate circum- 
stances which seem to place mere chance at a 
considerable discount, he had alighted upon a 
very high and soft mushroom-bed. Suffice it, 
however, that his bones were thus, as it were, 
miraculously preserved, although his cele- 
brated kerseymere shorts suffered so irreparably 
by the contact, that they immediately became the 
perquisite of the man who heroically under- 
took the office of chief-washer to Mr. Widge, 
after he had been duly placed in the horse- 
trough for ablutionary purposes. Launcelot 
endedvored to make all the reparation in his 
power, by condoling with his parent upon this 
unfortunate termination to their amusement, 
and pumping upon him with a degree of spirit 
and vigor delightful to behold. NDthing, how- 
ever, seemed equal to the overcoming of Ga- 
briel's wirath ; he swore that as soon as ever he 
had changed his garments, he would horsewhip 
Launcy round the village; and denounced him 
as the most incorrigible and graceless rascal that 
ever unhappy parents were pestered with in 
this round world. 

Our hero found he had brewed a storm in 
fearful reality ; and protested that if people's 
ropes were rotten, or his father happened to be 



unnatTirallv heavy, he could not help it,'it was 
no fault of his ; while, as to the rest, that he» 
for his part, had he been the subject of such 
a special deliverance, should have thought it 
his duty to give half-a-crown to the gardener 
by way of encouragement to future exertion in 
making mushroom-beds, and then be thankful 
that nothing worse had come of it, instead of 
sitting there under a pumpspout, exhibiting a 
most vindictive and disgraceful spirit, and 
threatening the very people who were using 
their utmost exerfions to do him good. 

" You scoundrel, you !*' exclaimed Mr. 
Widge, senior, •• what did you pull for, when 
you saw 1 was in an agony to get down ?" 

" Thought you liked it, 'pa, and was findlng^ 
fault because we didnH do you faster — wasn't 
that the fact ?" 

•• Fact, you youn^ villain !" echoed Gabriel, 
as he snatched furiously at Launcelot's coat- 
tails which he tore off in the endeavor to se- 
cure him ; " I'll fact you, as soon as these 
gen'lm'n's cleaned me a bit — I'll teach you 
filial piety, my boy, and no mistake." 

«*Tfien, if that's to be it, 'pa," answered 
Launce, *• I'll make a shy bird of myself, and 
keep out of gun-shot.^ Never like'the company 
of dangerous customers, so here goes." 

Saying which, he ran off at a round trot, and 
perched himself on the top of a gate-post, 
where he remained, watching and imitating 
the movements of his father, to the infinite 
private gratification of various Hodges then 
and there assembled. 

Scarcely had the elder Mr. Widge conveyed 
himself into the house, than Launcy received 
a heavy slap upon his shoulder, when he, on 
turning his head to discover the aggressor, be- 
held his friend Stretcher behind him, rigged in 
a fresh fancy-suit, selected from the most fash- 
ionable part of Holy well-street, and porting a 
thin, black bamboo, adorned with rather cop- 
pery-looking mountings and a rusty-colored 
tassel. His hat bore, in point of appearance, 
pretty much the same relationship to hats in 
general, as might a very old cab-horse, newly 
brightened in his own moisture, to the more 
fortunate and longer-napped of the same spe- 
cies; while his Monmouth-street boots ap- 
peared to be manufactured of one half leather 
and the other prime japan. His white hatchet- 
face was nearly buried in an immense mass 
of black hair and luxuriant whisker, broken 
down by an ** imperial ;" for, like many young 
artists of his calibre. Stretcher held a pro- 
digious growth of hair absolutely indispensable 
to a follower of the divine Raffael and the pic- 
turesque Vandyke ; while the air of genteel 
dissipation which he exhibited, operated like a 
becoming coat of varnish to this attractive 
picture. • 

Launcy soon related to him the position of 
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affairs as they at present stood ; and concluded 
by requesting him just to step into the house, 
introducQ himself as he so well knew how, 
and then intercede with his respected parent 
for peace and pardon, 'as nothing could be done 
until they were obtained, and all parties were 
once more placed on their previous footing. 
This Mr. Siretcher undertook immediately to 
do, and in the course of half-an-^our most 
happily and successfully achieved. 
•f^ The Misse? Chuckchm were delighted to see 
the agreeable I Mr. Siretcher again; while he, 
on ^ his part, complimented them on the very 
visible improvement which, even in this brief 
space, had been wrought in their appearance, 
by the fine, bracing, fresh air of the country, 
anrf the relief which change of scenery never 
fails to afford to the mind. 

Mr. Daikin had that day invited a few of 
his own (riends to dinner, amongst whom was 
the Widow Stiff, a retired lady of some pro- 
perty but more grandeur and ambition, the relict 
of a long-departed cattle-breeder, of the parish, 
who, in his life-time, had provided her with 
every worldly comfort and solace, and had 
die without issup. 

Having heard Launcelbt's* fabrications re- 
specting his father, reported from so many 
quarters, and such highly respectable sources 
of information, that to <?oubl their perfect ac- 
curacy might have been to bring her own sani- 
ty into question, Mrs. Stiff having looked into 
her glass, discovered that, like a somewhat 
faded picture, a very little touching-up would 
restore the resemblance of 'her former self, she 
at once resolved upon trying the vulnerability 
- of Mr. Widge, and taking the mysterious no- 
bleman's citadel by sap or mine. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on the 
occasion in question the widow appeared in 
great grandeur at Mr. Daikin's social party. 
She drove herself down in her' own gig, ac- 
companied by a little bumpkin, dressed in a 
blue coat with gilt buttons, and wearing a yel- 
low riband round his hat, by way ot lively ; 
she outshone all the, other ladies present in the 
richness of her dress and the value of her de- 
corations ; made herself as lively and attractive 
as possible in conversation; and, while con- 
scious of her own dignity in her communica- 
tions with others, yet displayed great affability, 
and willingness to be pleased, towards Mr. 
Gabriel Widge. That gentleman, on the other 
hand, ni the absence of his legal partner, and 
thinking nothing at all of the matter, uncon- 
sciously operated upon by the widow's attrac- 
tive manners, grew unusually lively and face- 
tious, and so continued throughout tbe entire 
day; while the Misses Catkin, Collop, and 
Jeanstays — three maidens of very mature judg- 
ment indeed — did not for a moment hesitate to 
say among themselves, that they felt really 
astonished to see Mrs. Stiff unbend herself in 



such an extraordinary and unbecoming man- 
ner; though Mr. Daikin and her amiable 
spouse could see nothing more in the matter 
than that ih^^idow enjoyed herself remarka- 
bly well, and that the executor of their late 
friend Mr. Chuckchin appeared to be quite as 
big a boy now, as he ever could have been in 
any previous part of his life. ' 

Stretcher, who did not often find himself 
dropped into such ^capital society, made the 
most he could of it, as well as of the wines and 
brandy. He talked loudly, and sang louder ? 
contrived to pick up a commission or two for 
chalk portraits, at half-a-guinea a-piece; and 
also (more pleasing still) flattered himself that, 
according to his own elffgant reflections, he 
had made fast the first screw between Miss 
Josephine Chuckchin's affections and his own. 
In the midst of all this, poor Amelia alane 
was rather dull ; for, in spite of all she could 
do to prevent it, Launcy would not amuse 
himself with anything else but smoking cigars 
and secretly discharging small volleys of bread 
and paper pellets at the hoydenish Polly Dai- 
kin. 



CHAPTER XX. , 

LAUNCELOT ATTENDS A PARISH STATUTE ; HIRES 
A SCORE OF BUMPKINS FOR HIS FATHER — A 
TERRIFIC CONFLICT AND FEARFUL PURSUIT 
OF MESSRS. LAUNCELOT AND STRETCHER. 

The catastrophe attending Launcy's first 
practical country-joke upon his father, had the 
effect, for a brief period of preventing any' 
other attempts upon' an equally great scale ; 
and therefore he confined himself awhile to 
others of an inferior sort, but still productive of 
amusement to hiipself, if to no other* person. 
On occasion of a luncheon, or a picnic, in the 
fields, he contrived to dub the ends of the 
forks used on the occasion, so that each 
grain presented a kind of diminutive hook, 
that considerably embarrassed the operation of 
getting the meat oflf when once fairly on ; and 
on one occasion, persuaded him to a difficult 
walk of some weary miles, in order to show 
him the great natural curiosity of a bird's-nest, 
with nothing in it, situated in the centre of a 
bramble, and of such difficult access, that it cost 
the old gentleman a little blood, to say nothing of 
the danger to his eyes in his attempt to obtain a 
glimpse of it. When they went fishing, Launce 
persuaded him to bait with an earth-worm near- 
ly as large as a halfpenny candle, on the assuN 
ance that, when he had a bite, he would catch all 
the larger fish with it: and at night, after they 
were gone to bed, would hide his clothes so 
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efiectaally, that halt' an hour's search was 
needful to recover them ; and then on the follow- 
ing morning, endeavor to persua e him that be 
must have been rather in liqt^ the evening 
before, and have put them aw" himself, for 
security against surprisal when he was asleep, 
and could not keep guard over them. From 
thenpe he would take occasion to expatiate upon 
the pru. ence of sleeping in one's clothes in 
country places, where peopje had no locks to 
their chamber-doors, as being a measure highly 
calculated to set the mind at ease, and keep off 
all apprehensive and dreadful dreams. In 
short, we might fill a chapter with the de- 
scription of such and similar vagaries, did we 
not feel bound to hasten, with all convenient 
speed, to the relation of a more stirring adven- 
ture, in which his love of practical joking 
eventually in/olved both himself and others. 

Having ascertain^ that in the course of a 
few days a " statute" for the hiring of farm 
and domestic servants w. s to be held at a pub- 
lic house on the highway about a mile from 
Fosselthorpe, Launce determined to go thither, 
for the purpose, as he informed his father, of 
studying human nature in its most original 
form, smd making valuable sketches of ge- 
nuine rustic character. Accordingly, he cc n- 
.sulted and arranged with his friend Stretcher 
upon the subject, and having devised and ma- 
tured his plans, they set oft together af about 
noon on the appointed day for the scene of 
-operations. 

On th6ir arrival they found the road opposite 
the *« Royal Oak^* crowded with country feU 
lows, almost to a man wearing bright blue 
smock frocks, and with large round faces as 
* red as radishes, and nearly as expressive? as 
the imaginary countenances of a cart-load of 
turnips. Most of them wore a straw tucked 
into their hat-band as a sign that they were to 
let, while those who had already been fortu- 
nate enough to get engaq;ed, had slfuck that 
emble.iatic signal, and betaken themselves 
to drinking, smoking, singing, w estling, or 
fighting, as chance or the humor might lead 
them. Others again, more fond of good ale, 
had already taken more than they could ac- 
count for, and lay stretched upon the grassy 
waysides in untimely sleep, losing all the sport 
of their more lively brethren, and enduring in 
happy unconsciousness the various jests and 
tricks to which their situation left them so ad- 
mirably exposed. While in a snug corner at 
the gable end of the inn sat three unfortunate 
topers doing unpleasant duty in the parish' 
stocks. Besides these were also collected a 
fine show of rural damsels of various ages, 
though chiefly comprising those very funny 
years of our existence characterized by awk- 
ward bashfulness, and much giggle without 
ostensible cause or sufficient given reason. 
Along the road-sides were placed various 



finge thread carts and tofify stalls surrounded 
y watery-mouthed sucklings of both sexes, 
smearing their cheeks with Tollypop, blowing 
penny trumpets, and beating imitation drums 
made of large pill boxes covered at either end 
with scraps of lawyers* parchment, while the 
air resound d with the abominable voices of 
itinerant ballad singers, and the neighboring 
farm-yard walls were decorated with long 
strings of songs sentimental and comic, ap- 
parently printed at some hedge bottom press, 
ar\d on paper manufactured about a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

The ** Royal Oak** was thronged in eirery 
room from roof to foundation, all the windows 
being thrown oj en to allow the escape of vast 
volumes of smoke, the manufacture of which 
was most industriously kept up by the innu- 
merable pipes of the inmates. 

** Prime scene, 'pon my honor !'* exclaimed 
Stretcher. «« What would David Teniera 
have said to this ? Widge ! — why not turn 
the current of your genius into this channel ? 
Rustic subjects all the rage now — fame and 
profit together, my boy ; top sawyer and good 
salary !** 

After this the happy oouple- walked into 
the " Royal Oak" just m time to take dinnei 
w th an immense assemblage of parish consta- 
bles, whom it was the custom to collect to- 
gether on these occasions in order to preserve 
the peace and quietness of tho empire. The 
personal appearance, of the two friends at first 
caused them to be strongly suspected by these 
limbs of the law to be a couple of flash gam- 
blers, cheats, or pickpockets ; .but coi.fiding in 
their own combined strength and a formidable 
array of authorita ive staves that reposed upon 
the top of an adjoining cupboard, and consider- 
ing too, that the honor of a capture might be 
yet in store for them, no objections weje made 
to our heroes taking their seats at the table. 

Considering the thing in the light of a good 
lark, both Lance and Stretchy entered boldly 
into the spirit of the meeting, and as they talked, 
sang, and drank brandy, with the best of them 
without evincing any after dinner disposition 
either to play at cards or dive into the pockets 
of adjoining constables, they finally departed 
with pretty tolerable reputations. 

Being now well armed, and in excellent order 
for almost any thing, our two artists sallied 
again into the road each with a cigar in his 
mouth and Launcy immediately commenced the 
task of engaging, in the name of Mr. Gabriel 
Widge, one after another of the unoccupied 
bumpkins present, until he had mustered a small 
army of fifteen or twenty, whom he appointed 
severally to wait on their new master exactly 
at dinner hour on the following day, at the house 
of Mr. Daikin of'Fosselthorpe. This business 
settled, they spent the remaining portion of 4he 
evening in instigating fights and offering small 
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rewards for wrestling matches, an occupation 
which, together with their waJk homewards, 
detained them until nearly ten o'clock. 

Mr. Gabriel Widge had not been long seated" 
at the dinner-table, on the following day, before 
he was summoned to meet a large party of 
farming-men, who had collected in a body at 
the gate, and requested to see him. An unde- 
fined sense of danger and meditated mischiif 
crossed his mind as he laid down his knife and 
fork, wiped bis mouth, turned pale, and ex- 
pressed bis wonder what so many men could 
possibly want him for ? He began to question 
his own innocent but affrighted conscience, 
whether he could have committed any outrage 
upon the feelings and sensibilities of the peo- 
ple, of which his entire ignorance of country 
manners and modes of thinking made him at 
presept unconscious. But inasmuch as he could 
not recollect having mowed any man's grass, 
stolen his horse, milked his cow, broken his 
fences or trespassed upon his premises, nor com- 
mitted any other of the many illegal acts Which 
innocent cockneys are liable to fall into when 
they get into the wilds and. fastnesses of the 
eoumry, ttfis self-examination did not assist him 
in the least to clear up the mystery, tie then 
thought it must be all a mistake of theirs, and 
that they wanted his host, Mr. Daikin, instead ; 
being as he very reasonably suggested, a pack 
of poor fellows who, in all probability, had 
come to seek employment. Mr. Daikin, there- 
fore, went out first, but quickly returned with 
the positive assurance that it was Mr. Widge,' 
and Mr, Widge alone, they wanted to see. In 
that moment all Gabriel's wonted fire seemed to 
leave him ; he cast a desiring look upon Mr. 
Daikin's double-barreled gun, and then walked 
out with much more of the air of a culprit about 
to receive punishment than of a large newly- 
established farmer, at the head of nearly twenty 
devoted laborers. 

It maj be necessary to state that Launceloi 
and Stretcher had taken the precaution to ab- 
sent themselves on this occasion, under pre- 
tence of a long morning's walk into the country. 

With unusual circumspection Mr. Widge ap- 
proached the mass of physical force before him ; 
keeping close to his host the farmer,' and con- 
siderably out of arm's length of his visitors, as 
he requested, in a very polite manner, to know 
their business with him : *< Business," he con- 
tinued, " that I ain't able at all to conjectur' at.*' 

The clowns looked astonished at one another 
and at Mr. Widge, and then demanded to know 
whether he was not the man that had hired 
them at the " stattes'^ yesterday ? 

Widge denied the statem nt most emphati- 
cally, declared be did not want a single one of 
them, and should not even know where to put 
him if he took him ; and concluded by Insisting 
upon it over and over again, that they were al- 



t(M;ether mistaken, and had better go away qui- 
eily about their business. 

With which sage adv4ce he turned sharp 
round and hopped off mto the house again, 
leaving bis esteemed host to conclude the con- 
tention as best he could. 

Mr. Daikin was not long in discovering the 
real source of the difficulty, and although he 
could scarcely avoid a smile at the joke, he 
still felt that it was one of a somewhat serious 
nature. He, therefore, exerted all his address 
in endeavoring to pacify the men, and would 
probably have succeeded had there not been 
amongst the crowd some few turbulent and half- 
tipsy spirits, who answered his expostulations 
at first with abuse, and eventually with threats. 
Words now ran high, and some talk was heard 
about sending for constables, when a. short 
hedge-siake was hurled violently by an unseen 
hand at the farmer's head, which it happily 
missed. This, however, was the commence- 
ment of a general attack between the disap- 
pointed party and Mr. Daikin's own men, who 
now assembled from all parts of the farm and 
set to, pitchfork and flail in hand, with despe- 
rate ferocity. The farm-yard was invaded, 
stones flew in all directions, hats were beaten 
as flat as trenchers, pates sounded like hollow 
pumpkins, noses bled gloriously in the sacied 
cause of the right to labor, dogs barked and 
fought as well as men, the ladies screamed! Mr. 
Wid^e discharged the double-barreled gun into 
the atr, and knocked himself down backwards ; 
the geese quacked, the turkeys gobbled, the 
cocks and hens flew about and screamed loud 
enough to be heard a mile off, and, in short, a 
•* regular row" in every department of animal 
life was raised, when, Launcelot and Stretcher 
suddenly popped their heads over the outer 
fence, but, finding how matters stood, as quickly 
drew them back again, and endeavored to 
make off across the country. Their movement, 
however, was not quick enough to enable them 
to get off unperceived, so that no .sooner was 
the hue and cry raised by such^ of the duped 
party as had recognised them, than the jilace 
was instantly cleared as by a tornado, and the 
whole body set off over the fields and up the 
lanes, in desperate pursuit.of the realiy crimi- 
nal fugitives. 

Already weary with their morning's excur- 
sion, the runaway artists made but indifferent 
progress ;^nor could their fears enable them to 
avoid being well-nigh overtaken at the distance 
of about half -a- mile from the house. Stretcher 
made a desperate push in this emergency, and 
succeeded in reaching a tall ash-tree, which he 
forthwith ascended — hjow, he couJd never af- 
terwards conceive, but ascend it he did^ with 
marvellous alacrity, and before any of the party 
could arrive at the root, he had very nearly at- 
tained to the upper end. Looking down, he 
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saw the still flying Launcy caught by the coat- 
tail, and 80 nearly secured, that had he not, 
like a rat when sinitlarly seized, left that ap-i 
pendage in the bands of the enemy, and held 
on his way rejoicing, he must have fallen in- 
stantaneously a victim to the p!oughmen*s rage. 
The respite, however, was but of a minute's 
duration, and directly afterwards he beheld him 
knocked down, most soundly pummeled and 
kicked, and then carried by the arms and le^a 
and slung into a small pool of ketchup colored 
liquor which lay against a barn in the fields, 
. and had apparently its source in some strange 
mountain or other piled up in the interior. 

Having thus satisfied their spirit of revejige 
upon the principal offender, the party returned 
to the tree and amused themselves for half-an- 
hour, which to Mr. Stretcher seemed stretched 
into an age, in pelting him with stones and 
clods. Many hearty thumps did he receive, 
€ach successful hit being accompanied with a 
boisterous laugh that made the surrounding 
woods and copses ring again. At length both 
be and Launcy had the satisfaction to see them 
tsuddenly shoot off in all directions, as a small 
body of the civil force ju»t then appeared above 
a neighboring hill. 

Much to M""' Stretcher's own amazement, 
for he was no natural philosopher, he disco- 
vered that he had far* more trouble to get down 
from his airy height than he had remarked on 
ascending to-it, so that the constubulary actu- 
ally arrived on the ground almost as soon as he 
did himself. Launcy still lay on the grass be- 
dside the picturesque pond before-mentioned, 
groaning and blubbering like a whipped school- 
boy ; but, on being picked up, exhibited marks 
of punishment, which put an instant extin- 
guisher upon ail surprise at his unearthly bel- 
lowings. The first proposition made was to 
wash and cleanse him, and as a gentle brook 
hard by favored the Christian design, he was 
carefully conveyed there, and afterwards back 
to Fosselthorpe, on an old barn-door, suspend- 
ed upon the shoulders of four men. Stretcher 
marching before and industriously propagating 
a tremendous report of the resistance they had 
made, and especially his gallant friend now on 
the door, until overpow'ered by mere brute 
force and superior numbers. In the midst of 
the interesting recital of Mr. Stretcher, one of 
the men's shoulders gave way beneath the 
pressure upon it, and liauncelot inSontinently 
rolled off the door into the dusty road, licking 
up a coat of earth in the fall, ^nd exhibiting 
when again restored to his place, no very remote 
resemblance to a large wet garden slug when 
rolled in the sand. 

Ere the arrival of this melancholy procession 
at the farm, peace had already been re-establish- 
ed within its limits, and quietness restored to 
every bosom except that ot Mr. Gabriel Widge 
— for, no sooner did he ascertain from his host 



that Launcy was at the bottom of the whole 
mischief, than his rage defied all control, and 
he made a violent vow never to eat bit nor 
drink drop until he saw him well punishci for 
his pains. In fact, he was just upon the point 
of reiieafing the oath with various collateral 
asseverations, when the house-door was dark- 
ened by the introduction of the barn-door, and 
the unfortunate Launcelot, or rather what re- 
mained of him, was displayed to his eyes. 
Gabriel's vindictiveness vanished at the sight 
like hoar-frost from a window-pane before the 
morning sun. Miss Amelia shrieked and faint- 
ed, while her sister flew to the kitchen-boiler 
for a supply of hot water, and all the rest of 
the females busied themselves in preparing the 
bed to which he was shortly afterwards carried. 
A few glasses of warm grog, mixed'and ad- 
ministered by the dimpled hand of the fair 
Amelia, soon revived him, and before shutting 
up for the night, he was even enabled to 
work a cigar in company with Stretcher and 
Mr. Gabriel, who watched till bed-time by his 
side. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MRS. WlDGfi ENCOUNTERS HER HUSBAND AND THE 
WIDOW STIFF FACE TO FACE IN FOSSELTHORPE 
CHURCH-YARD — WHAT HAPPENED THEREIN, 

Widow Stiff and the mysterious nofdeman 
were by this time fairly established upon easy 
visiting terms, while the restless and tender so- 
licitude which the former could not help but 
feel during the sickness of her anticipated sovi- 
in-law, afforded a very just plea for frequent 
visits, as well as a fair opportunity for doing 
the amiable before his singular parent. For 
although she often heard Mr. Widge spoken of 
as a tradesman and a married man, it had no 
effect whatever upon her, seeing that all who 
thus talked were only laboring under the po- 
pular delusion, while she was in happy pos- 
session of the real secret both of the eccentric 
nobleman's conduct, and of his motives for it. 

Thus things went on very smoothly during 
a week that Launcelot deemed it expedient to 
keep his room ; although, as it subsequently 
appeared, he did not exactly suffer time to slip 
thrpugh bis fingers while he himself lay idle. 

Shifting our scene from Fosselthorpe to St. 
Martin's-lane, we find the postman one morn- 
ing knocking at Mr. Widge's door, and deli- 
vering a letter addressed to Mrs. Widge, and 
conspicuously marked "confidential" on the 
outside. That lady had for some days been on 
the look-out for a billet from her spouse, and 
was even then wondering how he could be so 
neglectful, considering the number of years 
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th/ty had lived toget^r without so Jong a se- 
paration, so tiiat it was not surprising she 
should instantly abandon her household affairs 
and hurry up-stairs to peruse his country epis- 
tle in the quiet of the dining-room. But how 
shall we paint the moral shock she sufiered, — 
the anguish of mind she underwent, or the 
frantic rage she exhibited, on reading the fol^ 
lowing terrible intelligence : 

" To Mrs. G. Widge. • 
" Madam, 

'* If there be such a woman as yourself in 
the world, of which there appears some doubf^ 
to you are these few lines addressed : but if not, 
— ^if you never did nor do exist, they can never 
reach you, and hence you will happily be 
spared all the pain they are calculated to give. 
I am sorry to be the vehicle of bad news, and 
also that lemale delicacy and the great respon- 
sibility of the task I have undertaken, forbid 
me to place my name to this letter ; but you 
may rely upon me nevertheless, for when I 
tell you that [ know your husband, Mr. Grabriel 
Widge, and that he is now stayingf with two 
young ladies and his son at Mr. Daikin*s, at 
Fosselthorpe, in Leicestershire, your own pri- 
vate knowledge of the same facts must demon- 
strate to you that I am worthy of credibility. 
But, madam, it would be the height of crueltji 
in me to keep you in an agony of suspense 
that must be really awful to endure, by delay- 
ing to launch at once into the subject of com- 
munication between us; and, therefore, for 
your greater satisfaction, I hasten to inform 
you that your correspondent is one of your 
own gender, grammatically speaking — a maiden 
of maturity, and at present a resident in these 
parts ; and happy is she to be able to congra- 
tulate herself that base and barbarous man, 
with all his winning pretences and wiles, has 
never been able to win her over to bis sinister 
views; although she does not vainly arrogate 
the merit of this to her own unaided strength 
of mind, but attributes it all to the favor of the 
Lord, who, through grace, has never suifered 
her to be much tempted by those base male de- 
ceivers. Happy I am, let me repeat, to say 
this when 1 see the shocking spectacle of^n 
old gray- headed man — yes, an old married pa- 
triarch — for a^ old man your husbai\d is, as 
you well know, so far declining from the path 
of righteousness a.<f to take advantage of his 
temporary separation from his lawful wife, on 
pretence of a country visit to indulge his odious 
and disgraceful propensities by casting his dim 
and watery sheep's-eyes oA other women^— 
OTHER WOMEN, I say, and actually pretending 
he is a widower, in order the easier to attain 
his vile, his despicable, and his loose ends ! ! 
There, madam, what do you think of that ? 
Does not your very blood boil with. virtuous 
indignation at his ' unheard-of duplicity and 
6 



baseness } Could you not spurn the oM WTet«^ 
from you like a lump of living offal, and leay^ 
him to die neglected and despised by even this 
very creatures whose favor he is seeking at ihp 
expense of your sacred honor as a mother and 
a wife. Oh, the deceitful sinner ! Had 1 the 
misfortune to have such a thing — for I coul4 
not call him husband — I could tear his eyefi 
out, I could scald the very hair off of his head, 
and make it into a brush to scrub a sinkstoQ9 
with. But, thank Heaven, I never vet fell be- 
fore the hand of that inconceivable mons^ 
called man, and confidently trust, after having 
arrived. at my sixty-fifth year in safety, that I 
never shall. 

*One word more and I have done — for yp« 
will never hear from me again. 

«I am ashamed, I blush even to the noaee 
end, to think that any .of my sex can still be 
found not only to suffer the abominable advan^ 
ces of such disgraces to society, but even go s^ 
far as positively to seek for them. But of suc^ 
— may I say diabolical materials, are some o^ 
men and some widows made. I know y^ 
will be grateful for this information to, madiam, 
" A Secret Friekd." 

No reader of the least imagination will fee^ 
surprised to learn that the unhappy and aba% 
doned mother of the Widge family quite lo^ 
the sense of all the concluding portions of i^iis 
blighting epistle, although her fixed and glaz; 
Ing eyes passed along its freezing words like 
burnished steel on ice. The papeiw fell dea4 
from her hand, and she herself from her chair. 
When she came to herself she was still alone^- 
Her eyes wandered about the room as thou^t^ 
in search of some familiar objects to recognise 
and derive assurance from that she was still at 
home — at home : an unhappy inmate still oi 
the Widge residence, and not the tenant of sonie 
suburban mad-house. She was resolved what 
to do ; she would take a post-chaise instantly^ 
and when down at Fosselthorpe expose . th© 
double-faced dfeceitful villain upon the. ye;y 
spot of bis infamy before his acquaintance aa4 
the world. ; 

The fact was, her brains and her resolutioi^ 
were so completely bewildered, so desperateljj 
storm- blown and confounded, that she knevt; 
not what to do ; and hence resumed her chaii^ 
and cried plentifully during the space of acof-» 
pie of hours. After that she took the horri4 
Bath-post sheet up again and re-read it. He| 
wrath kindled anew as she read ; and, starting^ 
up from the table, she seized a bodkin and fu- 
riously plunged it through the canvas heart of 
Launcy's most celebrated portrait of the deeply 
misunderstood Mr. Widge. The commission 
of this metaphorical murder somewhat relieve^ 
her at the moment, and especially as it left nq 
deeper « damning spot" upon her hand than .« 
little tenacious mastic varnish was fully equial 
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fo; but rery soon she tamed as bad again as 
<Her, and then she tamed the smiling deceirer 
. Whh bis face and portly stomach altogether to 
«ie wall. 

Thai night, the lonely Mrs. Widge heard St. 
Martinis clock strike every hour, and the loco- 
ttotiv^ watchman growl out to the neighbor-' 
IkxnI his surly information that it had so struck. 
But before daylieht came she fell asleep; 
ireamed of dire fallings-off on the part of old 
mn, and scandalous advances made by forget- 
fil widows, whose former loves bad now grown 
■8 cold as the corpses with which they were 
Varied. She awoke, unrefreshed ; but at least 
determined, fully determined, on her future 
^tovrse. 

Accordingly, she departed that morning alone 
Iby the coach, without ever mentioning to her 
family either her object or her visit, and in due 
litoe was set down at the same little inn where 
the previous party had enjoyed so pleasant a 
dtuer. From this place she despatched a mes- 
senger to Mr. Daikin*s, bearing a private note 
to her son Launcelot, which that agreeable 
ymith opened, and read with evident delight. 
The subject thereof he kept entirely to himself ; 
but, being now convalescent, he arose and 
ib^essed himself for a walk, and after idling a 
rfiort time about the farm-yard, just to divert 
'Attention, was suddenly missed altogether. 

Dinner-hour arrived, but Launcy had not 
made his appearance; a startling fact which 
somewhat alarmed Mr. Widge, senior, who 
dreaded the effects of his recent feverish condi- 
tion, and began to feel certain apprehensions 
that he rni^bt have g;one off in a fit of tempo- 
IWT insanity, and either lost himself in the 
wilds or committed suicide. So far, however, 
ftom any thinj so dreadful being the case, Mr. 
Launcelot/was all the while sipping port, ptiff- 
fiig cigars, and consulting with his mother at 
flie little inn in the little town before described. 

Night had fairiy set in when Launcelot, with 
nany appearances of precaution, conducted his 
Mother by a back way to Mrs. ' Stiff's house : 
end then, by the connivance of the servant, up 
a dark staircase into almost as dark a room, 
"VHiere she was allowed just time enough to 
ftrtothe before being thrust into a cloto musty 
Moset hung with unoccupied gowns, and old 
eoats, the property of the late Mr. Stiff, but 
lOw abandoned for ever. As Launcelot closed 
Die latch outside, he also turned the key and 
withdrewit, leaving the jealous woman inside 
perfectly secure until such time as it might 
please hrs gracious self to set her at liberty 
tgaio'. With her eye to the keyhole, Mrs. 
' Widge awaited with tolerable patience a long 
'^ limts. She sat down as well as she could upon 
a low shdl, and ruminated and moralized upon 
> her situation—endeavoring to throw as much 
XQteresi as possible into her speculations, in 
ewter the easier to pass away this tedioas wait- 



ing-time. Still nobody came. All th» while 
Mr. Gabriel Widge, and Launcelot and Mr. ^id 
Mrs. Dalkin, and the Misses Chockchin and 
Stretcher, were comfortably taking their evening 
meal, and chatting and laughing in a parlor 
down below. To Mrs. Widge, who had no 
other employment but that of watching the ray« 
of moonlight as they progressed along the waHs 
of the exterior room, and wondering what in 
the y^or\d was the matter, this comparatively 
brief space of time seemed interminable. At 
length Launce and deliverance came 

•• Very sorry, mother," said he, «* but couldn't 
lielp it. They've done tea now, and it is such 
a fine moonlight night, are getting ready for a 
walk just round the church -yard. Pop out di- 
rectly, run down stairs, and bide yourself be- 
hind a grave stone till they come, and then 
you'll sec a sight worth looking at." 

Saying which, be unlocked the door, and 
very soon had the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. 
Widge hurrying off in the direction pointed oat 
to await the approach of the tea-party. Now, 
seeing that Mr Daikin had Mrs. Daikin to 
take care of, — Mr. Stretcher, Miss Josephine, 
and Launcelot himself. Miss ** Mealy," — no 
alternative remained for the innocent Mt. 
Widge but, as in all courtesy bound, to ofier 
his arm to the widow Stiff, ft so fell out also, 
that this last named couple walked first ; the 
widow, as they approached the place of graves, 
reviving many melancholy reminiscences of 
the lamented Stiff, who now lay both cold and 
stiff in the bosom of that same holy earth. 

•• Yonder," said the widow, as they entered 
the mournful precincts, " beneath that tall 
white headstone, lies all Mr. Widge, — all that i 
I once placed my whole earthly affections up- 
on ! I leaned only on that one frail reed, and 
it. broke before roe ! Do let us walk up and lode 
close upon the spot, for my bed is made there 
too, sir, though the sleeper is not yet ready for 
her pillow. 

Mr. Widge never knew how to deal with 
any thing pathetic — it put him quite out of hts 
way, and therefore he returned no answer, but 
gladly struck off the path into the long dewy 
grass, dragging the widow along with him over 
m^nd and hollow, and sunken headstones, 
until he reached the particular spot they had 
in view. By way of showing the great inte- 
rest he took in the matter, Grabriet immediately 
leaned down towards the stone, and by the aid 
of the 'moonlight began, in an audible voice to 
peruse the inscription thereon. 

" Beneath this ^tone lie the remains of " 

** A vile old sinner !" shrieked an unearthly 
voice, as Mrs. Widge darted from behind, and 
at one blow so effectually disarranged Gabriel's 
equilibrium as to lay him instantly flat (or at 
least as flat as his natural rotundity would 
permit) with the earth. 

The ^idow, as soon as she could so ftx od* 
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led ber scattered faculties as to think of her 
heels, fled screaming from tjie spot, under the 
ireful conviction that she had fallen in with 
some unfortunate deceived and newly made 
Tillage maniac. 

Gabriel sci^mbled up in utter horror, and 
would also have made oflf under the horrible 
impression that he was possessed of a devil just 
risen from the tombs, had not Mrs. Widge 
aeized him by the coat-collar. 

" Stay,*' she exclaimed, «* and don*t think to 
escape me. 1 know your tricks — I've heard of 
your doin«5s, and now I've caught you ^ii«ve I ? 
What, you thought of taking ii?s place, did 
you ?" her finger pointed earthwards, " you 
were a widower, were you ? I was dead, was 
I ? But we'll soon see whether I'm dead or not ! 
— Pm dead, am 1 ? I'll teach you to go courting 
again at your time of life !" and as she uttered 
these wild exclamations she accompanied them 
with so many fierce pokes, that Gabriel was 
•driven to stand upon his own defence, and 
ward off her intended blows ; at the same time 
he cried out to iier to desist, declared she 
was mad, and swore that he was as inno- 
•cent as a lamb. But his better'haif, decidedly 
the belter in this contest, paid no attention to 
him and but for the timely interference of Mr. 
Daikin and Launcelot, would' have still gone 
on for an indefinite period at the same employ- 
ment. By their help, however, the victor was 
detached from the vanquished, and conducted 
by Launcy and Stretcher back to her inn, while 
Ciabriel and his party returned to Mrs. Stiff's 
residence, wcnrlerfully puzzled what to make 
of the late most mysterious proceedings, and at 
a total loss, with all their combined tongues and 
wisdom, to hammer out any rational explana- 
tion of the cause of them. 

One matter o'niy was cleared to the deep dis- 
appointment of Widow Stiff, that Mr. Widge 
Vfos a tradesman instead of a disguised knight, 
and a married man instead of a widower. Bis- 
appointed, however, as she could not but feel 
in hei own heart she turned the joke off with a 
laugh ; but at heart gave up forever the idea of 
again attempting to lay the foundation of the 
house of Stiff, and especially with Mr. VVidge's 
cement. 

Early on the following morning, a couple of 
delegates, in the interesting persons of the 
Misses Chuckchin, waited upon Mrs. Widge 
with a flag of truce, for the purpose — as not un- 
frequently happens after an engagement — of in- 
quiring into the cause of dispute, and endeavor- 
ing to make terms of peace. After many long 
explanations on one side, and protestations of 
total misunderstanding on the other, it was 
agreed that Mr. Gabriel Widge himself, in per- 
flbn, should be admitted of the council. Upon 
his arrival the two young diplomatists held a 
preparatory sitting with him in another room, 
after which they conducted him before his wife. 



They met in silence and^ with downcast eyes. 
In fact, Gabriel scarcely'ever had been known 
to look so serious before. He felt that he was 
an injured man — the victim of village scandal, 
and of a wofully misled and passionate wife. 
While that wife herself had, by this time, be- 
come so far conscious that her maiden frieod 
had only duped her, that for very shame and 
vexation she could not at first look her much 
injured spouse in the face. At length Gabriel 
said something about a pretty exposure — cutting 
a figure — and making one's self look ridiculous 
in the eyes of everybody one knew: which 
drew from Mrs. Widge an allusion to infamotis 
letters — hateful and anonymous old maids — 
other people's suspicions as well as ber own— 
and an avowal that in all proWbility if he had 
been placed in her situation, be very likely 
Would have done the same. 

Mr. Widge did not feel in a humor to stickle 
about trifles, and, therefore, readily admitted the 
fact ; so that a perfect reconciliation was ef- 
fected between the tWo within half an hour after. 
Gabriel would fain have had his wife accom- 
pany them back to Mr. Daikin*s, but she stoutly 
refused to show her face in that quarter again, 
and only requested that he would return to 
London With her as early as possible. Con- 
sidering the events that had happened, it must 
be confessed that Gabriel did not himself feel 
quite comfortable at the idea of remaining much 
longer to be stared at, and, perhaps, laughed at 
besides, by the* " polit,e peasantry" of this 
Country ; and, consequently, was easily induced 
to give in to her desires. And, inasmuch also 
as the Misses Chuckchin expressed their weari- 
ness of a monotonous country life, and their 
perfect willingness to return immediately to 
town — a hurried depiarture was prepared for, 
and the following morning saw the whole party 
again on their way homewards. 

We cannot close the chapter without in- 
forming the reader, that notwithstanding this 
happy conclusion of a very awkward affair, 
Mrs Widge subsequently fell back a little 
upon her previous notions, and occasionally, 
when slight differences arose — as arise they 
sometimes did — bttween herself and her hus- 
band, failed not to remind him distantly of the 
Stiff business to the end of his natural life. 
She never, however, very happily for him, 
discovered that Launcelot himself })enned that 
terrible letter with his own ingenious hand. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MR. 8TB£TCHER GIVES A BRIEF INJSIGHT INTO HIS 
PROFESSIOR, AND ASSISTS LAUNCeIoT IN 
FINDING A BACH£L0R*8 HALL : WITH A SUPPER 
AT MRS. NRy£RDON£*S. 

Not lonff after their return to London and 
hard woik» oar hero Launcy opened his bat- 
eries upon his father, touching the subject of 
separate establishment for himself. 
«• Forsake the paternal roof, Launcy !" ex- 
daimed Gabriel, — *< won't do at all, my boy, 
— can't spaie you at that rate yet What 
would your mother say, do you think ?* 

"Be glad to get rid of me," replied the 
youth, '* for she's always complaining that I 
either paint the furniture, smear the chairs, or 
oil the carpets." 

"Oh, if that's all," answered Mr. Widge, 
*< we'll soon stop that She must know that 
famiture is mine, and them chairs is mine, and 
you ain't *^going to have your genius nipped i' 
th' bud by her nonsense." 

But Launce protested there were many other 
considerations to be taken into the account, and 
chiefly with respect to worldly appearances and 
the proper accommodation oi sitters-^st paint- 
ing-room, at least, he must have in some other 
situation than the lane» and especially as he was 
now meditating upon and about to commence 
his first great production, the Siege of Troy. 
Casts would be required, dresses, armor, liv- 
ing models, and, in short, nearly as much 
actual material as is comprised in an ordinary 
broker's shop. 

These and similar argumjnts had due weight 
with the elder Widge, because, in fact he 
knew not how to combat them; and at length 
he finally agreed that Launceloi should take a 
painting-room, but still continue to live at 
nome. 

About half-past ten that morning young 
Widge, accompanied by his friend Stretcher, 
set out on an exploring expedition. 

Everybody will at once admit that in the 
matter of apartments an " undeniable situation" 
is the first great requisite. But the situation 
first offered them was, in the opinion of the 
lady who had it to let, perfectly irresistible.' 
" A livelier and pleasanter you could'nt find, 
and pick London over. We have a gin-ship 
on each side sir, as has five bands a-day a- 
piece, and a'most all of 'em horneys and pistons, 
trombones and drums, besides pan-pipes, and a 
hunJy-gurdy all agoing at vunce ; and some- 
times we're favored, in at th' bargain, vith a 
horgan and a monkey as plays « Home, sweet 
home,' and • Oh no, we never,' beautiful, sir. 
Yer needn't niver guv un noat, 'cos the palaces 
pays for that, so it's a riglar saving in going to 
near concerts and orchesterers. And tnen, sir, 
f6r conveniency, there's a matter of fifty or 



siztjr homniboMt as goes Up and down Awt or 
six times each every day, — more on a Sunday, 
— and runs till 'leven o'clock at night. Bat, 
above all, we're close within sme 1 of the rail- 
road, — pop down to the station in three minnits' 
valk." 

" 'Pon niy honor," exclaimed Stretcher, 
** I wonder your place is not snapped up be- 
fore you have time to hoist a bill in the win- 
dow." 

It is astonishing, sartinly, sir. I can't ac- 
count for it at all, sir^" 

** I should think you have many battles, too, 
amongst the applicants for the rooms as to 
which should have them ?" 

" Oh no, sir, nothing of that here ! One of 
the peaceabiest houses a-going, I assure you." 
** Glad of it," responded Stretcher; "always 
keep out of the way of the constable if you 
can. Weil, as we shan't be likely to disturb 
your quiet,— for my friend here is a ranting, 
roaring dog, we won't waste any more of your 
invaluable time, so good morning, ma'am. 
Come, Widge, let us get out of the way, for 1 
hear that bandy-legged fellow blowing his 
pan-pipes already !" 

And so saying. Stretcher dropped dovi^n 
stairs like a snot,'and fairly ran the length of 
the street, until overtaken by Launcelot 

Tl^e next place appeared more promising, 
and possibly might have been taken, but when 
Launcy began to act and talk professiondly, 
by closing a portion of the shutters and asking 
bis friend whether he thought it a good light 
to " throw on the subject," he raised certain 
unpleasant visions in the imagination of the 
landlady which instantly prompted her to sug- 
gest, that if he was a gentleman of that descrip- 
tion she would much rather decline taking him 
in. In fact,^ after an hour or two's ineflSctual 
search, Launcelot began to suspect that indi- 
viduals of his profession were at a considerable 
discount amongst the lodging-house keepers, 
not a few of whom appeared to consider the 
question of their paying their way with regu- 
larity as very apocryphal ; but at length be 
alighted on a place in a street leading from the 
south side of Oxford -street, which perfectly 
suited his taste. It was one of those fine old 
houses which now lie under the misfortune of 
being both out of fashion and out of place,— 
with a large marbled ball, carved decorations, 
and a stone staircase of sufficient amplitude to 
admit of the easy ascent of three Daniel Lam- 
berts abreast. The first floor, consisting*t)f one 
extensive apartment quite equal to the vastness 
of Launcy's present views, and a goodly-sized 
room behind, he at once engaged, inseiling a 
provisional clause in his specification, that the 
first flight of stairs should be at his dis^^dsal 
and control, and also that (being the head oc- 
cupant) his brass plate should stand in the 
very centre of the street door. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 



THE SUPPBR PARTT. 



Having secured a room, Launcelol's next 
step was to furnish it in true artistical t^ste. 
This being a work requiring judgment and se- 
lection, was also one of time; and Launce 
and his friend expended more than a week in 
making the needful purchases before it could be 
considered tolerably complete. During the 
whole of this time Stretcher quartered himself 
pretty generally upon his friend, and of course 
took care to fare considerably better than when 
upon his usual commons. Nightly did they 
attend the auctions at " the Slaughter House," 
and make extensive purchases from amongst 
the indescribable mass of every thjng apper- 
taining to art and artists, which the indefatiga- 
ble Mr. Jones there submits to public competi- 
tion. 

When all arrangements wer6 effected Stretch- 
er suggested a snug supper to a few select 
friends, as indispensable on the occasion — . 
the painting-room could never be considered 
•* warmed" without it — -not so free and open as 
it ought to be to members of the profession ; 

. and at the same time it would afford him (Mr. 
Stretcher) an opportunity for which he h^d 
long wished, of introducing Widge under very 
favorable circumstances to an immense friend 
of his — one Tom Tinkle, an artist of great ce- 
lebrity about Kensington, although as yet his 
merits had not been so thoroughly recognised in 
the metropolis as they deserved to be. Launce 
was never very strongly opposed to any propo- 
sition that comprehended within its limits the 
certainty of enjoyment, and therefore, without 
much consideration, acceded to the present one, 
and forthwith issued notes of invitation to a 
select party of " Museumites," numbering a 
good half-dozen ; while Stretcher undertook to 

' save a penny postage, by communicating per- 
sonally with Tinkle, and bringing him along 
on the appointed evening. This disinterested 
youn^ gentleman also put out a broad hint 
touching the propriety of inviting the Misses 
Chuckchin, but Launcelot would not hear of 
it ; declaring that women would spoil the whole 
harmony and enjoyment of the night, — that 
they were nothing but a bother wherever they 
went, and hence he was determined to have it 
exclusively a male parlj and nothing else. 

But Mr. Widge, junior, little thought what 
he was doing when he requested his landlady, 
Mrs. Neverdone, to serve' up a supper for ten 
on the following Friday night. Would that 
falte had directed him to fix on any othej- night 
than that ! She knew it, though he did no't ; 
she foresaw the ditficulties and the troubles, 
and thereof were her midnight dreams made, 
and filled thick with coming horrors ; but, like 
a prudent woman, she did not venture to con- 



tradict the expressed will of a good new Iodger» 
and especially upon the first occasion that he 
had re^iM any thing at her hands ginbe bt» 
coming under the roof. 

Friday evening came, then, and Mr, Gabriel 
Widge came alwut an hour before anybody 
else ; and onje by one in rapid succession the 
Museumites came, and finally, though still in 
time enough, came Mr. Stretcher and Mr. Tho- 
mas Tinkle ; and awhile after all this came the 
hour for supper to be placed on the table, but 
the supper itself came not And the reason 
why it did not come was the universal one, be- 
cause it was not ready. It would have been 
ready had not two large kettles twice filled re- 
quired to be kept boiling in company with Mr. 
Widge's potatoes, for the use of the small gar- 
rison of lodgers who populated all the remain- 
ing portion of the house. At ^he same time 
large haystacks of toast bad to be made, to (be 
temporary exclusion of the fire from Mr. 
Widge*s fore-quarter of lamb, and then to be 
kept warm in the Oven while his baked meats 
were taken out and put to cool on the dresser. 
Mrs. Neverdone had exerted her utmost in en- 
deavoring to make arrangements that all these 
various wants should^ not occur at precisely 
one and th^ same moment ; but inasmuch as 
Signor Mangolini, who taught dancing and 
fencing on the second floor, could not* have bis 
pupils disappointed of their glass of grog, and 
Mrs. Patchett, on the third, must have tea for 
herself and five small girls precisely at ei^bt, 
while Miss Patmore, the maid, would not think 
for a moment of being put out of her way for 
any body's suppers ; of course, poor Mrs. Ne- 
verdone quite failed in the attempt, and our jo- 
vial party on the first-floor were driven to ex* 
haust nearly all their supper conversation before 
supper came, and with stoical calmness await 
the dispensations of fortune and of Mrs. Never- 
done for the rest. 

The case appears still harder when we come 
to consider that several of the Museumites had 
purposely absented themselves from Ihe dining- 
rooms that day in order to be the better pre- 
pared to do justice to Mr. Widge's hospitality, 
while Stretcher and Tinkle, with the same 
laudable object in view, had only just avoided 
absolute rebellion in their stomachs by giving 
a single *< sop,*' in the shape of a chop and a 
pint of " arf-and arf*' each to bis internal Cer- 
berus. 

Nor were the exertions of Mrs. Nevetdone 
and her servant much facilitated by Launcelotfs 
almost momentary ringing of the bell, in order 
to have answered again and again the same 
question in the same manner, only ^h the 
addition, perhaps, of '* in a few minutes, sir, it 
'II be ready, sir ;" followed by a corresponding 
interval of at least half an hour. 

At length the first item made its appearance, 
and was followed at slow intervals by others. 
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spthat one dicb entirely vanisbed before ano- 
iber was ready, and thus even at Jast was this 
running fire of eating, this flying supper finally 
got through. * 

It was a positive relief, a delight to all hands 
when the table was at last cleared, the candles 
were trimmed, the wine and grog set out, the 
cigars sending forth their fragrant odor, and 
the whole party, with outstretched legs, ga- 
thered like a semicircular fencing round the fire, 
talking, laughing, singing, or telling talcs ; 
while dim statues, and large easels, and great 
canvases, and old portfolios, and wild sketches 
in oil, and innumerable bits of antiquity, min- 
gled with draperies, and hooks, and bits of old 
armor, peeped in glorious confusion from the 
obscurit)r of the surrounding apartment. 

The night proved so remarkably stormy and 
wet, the wind blew so wonderfully hard, and 
the coaches vanished away from the stands 
with such fearful rapidity, that by the time our 
party thought of separating, separation was,^ as 
the world says in such matters, quite impossi- 
ble. Conveyances were not to be had, or if at 
all, at prices which set all present, except Mr. 
AVi(%e, senior, and his son, at defiance — for 
the weather inspired coachmen with a wonder- 
ful spirit of independence, and taugiit them to 
stand upon their rights as coachmen, after the 
moBl approved democratic fashion. The fire 
w^s, therefore, again heaped up, additional 
bottles were opened, a box of cigars was placed 
i^pon the table for the good of the community, 
and two more hours at least of comfort lay in 
dfeiimy prospect before them. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

lahncslot's Marriage witb aublu, and what 
cams of it. 

Ladngslot having, at his father's urgent insti- 
gition, been brought to propose to Miss Ame- 
m Chuckchin, the day was quickly fixed for 
tie marriage. We verily believe that the wed- 
ding was almost as solemn a ceremony as a 
&nefa]. Launcelot took Amelia for his wedded 
wile without hope or joy. There were no 
openinegates of paradise, no {Purple light of 
love/rtreiming over the battlements of Eden — 
B9im of the bright promises that to most young 
des and bridegrooms make earth and the life 
before them an ideal Heaven, arising in the 
brightnees of a coming future for them. It was 
not marriage so much as a bond to live toge- 
ther. There were downcast eyes and beatmg 
hearts, but no tremblings, and flutterings. and 
hopeful little dreads ; nor half sad young joys, 
nor smiling sadnesses flitting over the change- 



ful breast-like leaf shadows on the surface of a 
summer brook. But when Grabriel kissed the 
bride after the ceremony, and pressed her hand 
with a fervent " God bless you, my child !** 
tears were on the cold stone beneath their feet, 
and sobs upon the sepulchral air, as over the 
final act of a regretted burial. The shadow of 
the past seemed to involve the present and 
darken the future. But when the dreary church 
was left behind, and the solemnity of the white- 
haired priest for8:otten, — when the numerous 
company, and the unusual preparations, and 
the glad-looking household of Mr. Widge, be- 
gan to exercise their influence upon the mind, 
Amelia looked more gay, and Launcelot seemed 
to consider that, perhaps, it might not be such 
a bad job after all. In any case there were the 
materials of present enjoyment in abundance, 
and if trouble were in store for them, why an- 
ticipate it before its appointed time ? ** Suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof." Sufficient 
at least for him, as it is for all who, like him, 
look on to-day only as theirs, and to-morrow 
as a day that, if it come at all to them, must 
find iis own remedy for its own sorrow. 

With all his knowledge, his experience, and 
his observation, day by day, man knows but 
little of the female heart. Even he who begins 
to describe its feelings and its trials in such a 
sketch of human character as this history may 
exhibit, knows not, and cannot conjecture, to 
what end it may lead him before he has arrived 
at his conclusion. Where he commenced with 
hope he may terminate with fear, with joy in 
misery, with misery at the outset, perhaps end 
in gladness and triumph. He finds the flower 
cast away like a weed, and the seeniing worth- 
less pebble prove a gem of precious value. 
Man knows not fully how imperceptible is the 
division between natural afifection and social 
crime, or how the feminine criminal of society 
may at the same time be almost a hero 
amongst her sex. One sin does not fill the • 
measure any more than one virtue constitutes a 
saint. 

Shorn of nearly all the resources be had 
hitherto enjoyed, and not yet admitted to the 
least use of his wife's fortune, while patrons in 
the shape of sitters were few and far between, 
our hero had some difficulty to get on satisfac- 
tdrily, and consequently soon became as inat- 
tentive and morose as a biped of his disposition" 
wa-* sure to become on finding himself suddenly 
as it were cast down from abundance and ease 
to poverty and hard iruggles, he sulkily regarded 
bis wife as the cause of all this, and very soon 
began to treat her accordingly. The gates o£ 
his pleasures were all closed ; his painting- 
room no longer enlivened by the jollity of the 
Museumites and the facetiousness of Mr. 
Stretcher, becan^ a place to idle his solitary 
hours in ; while poor *• Mealy," who now 
could neither please him nor excite his sympa* 
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thies, psMied oiost of ber time in sileot opera- 
tions with the needle in ber chamber, some- 
times crying to relieve ber monotony, and 
sometimes trying, in spite of heart 'and sad 
thoughts to sing, which was more abortive and 
melancholy still. 

At length, after weeks arfd weeks of uncon- 
querable ill-temper and spiteful dudgeon, he 
seemed to wax desperate, and while in this lit 
One morning returned from a walk accom- 
panied by two strangers Whom he took into 
the presence of his wife without a word of 
introduction on either side, and sitting down to 
the^ table, drew from his pocket a paper which 
he handed to Amelia with tthe sour remark, 
•* Here, Mealy, get pen and ink, and sign that,** 

*• 1 do not ask what it is," replied she, as 
she proceeded to obey his directions, *' be- 
cause—*' 

** Because it is my business," interrupted 
Launcy, ** and 1 do not require any of your 
advice about it." Then turning to one of the 
strangers, with the paper, which had now re- 
ceived his wife's signature, between his lingers, 
he added in an altered tone which made Amelia 
feel bitterly that even perfect strangers had 
more of his respect than herself, " Now, sir, if 
you will please to witness this, the business 
can soon be settled." He then looked at his 
wife, and remarked, <*You can go -into the 
other room now, we do not want you any 
more." She did go, but her tears fell on ttfe 
carpet as she quitted the apartment. 

When the door was closed behind ^er, the 
second stranger, who happened to be no other 
than our old acquaintance Saul, handed Launce- 
lot a draft for a thousand pounds and received 
in exchange the security which Amelia had 
signed. 

Although the latter named lady never made 
farther inquiry upon the subject of the paper, 
nor ever received any voluntary infonnation 
from the lips of her husband, yet the numerous 
knockings of the^tailors' boys at the door with 
new garments, for L. Widge, Esq. \ of the 
vintner's porter with dozens of wine and little 
cartloads of stout and demijohns of spirits, to- 

Cther with the not unfrequent appearance of 
loncy himself with a box of cigars nearly as 
long as a child's coffin under his arm, suffi- 
ciently convinced her that there were' more 
methods of raising money in London than 
through either a father's liberality or a wife's 
possessions. But although, the discovery of 
this fact turned her pate with undefined fear, 
and made her heart ache when she considered 
to what possible gulf of misery her husband's 
reckless course might eventually lead them, 
she did not mention the subject to any one, not 
even to that husband himself. 

One change, however, made her feel com- 
paratively happy under all her anxiety. With 
renewed resources, Launcy exhibited also a re- 



newal of kindneis and gfood temper ; and do««t 
the brief stream of weaitb which be had ifeiwh 
put in motion, he seemed inclined to float w'^ 
all the Relight of a new experimientalist, wiMh 
finds for tbe first time triumphant success im 
the swimming of a boat made and invented hf^ 
himself. 

The Museumite parties were renewed,: 
Stretcher was himself again — rollicking nigh(«* 
followed by idle days succeeded each other witk 
great rapidity, and even the dancings audi' 
stampings of Signor Mangolini and his pupils, 
on the deep-snfiering boards of the s^somlt 
floor, were not unfreqnently drowned in ths 
roar of bacchanalian songs and sentimental 
ditties within the painting-room of Mr. LauA** 
celot Widge. In these scenes, Mrs. Wi^ 
could not of course participate. Her oceupa* 
tion was to work or read in her bed^rooo^. 
alone, hearing boisterous laughs that made hei • 
miserable, and sometimes a' plaintive song or. 
two of former times which almost made her 
sigh for the past hopeful days of maidenhood 
— the dark old parlor in Long- Acre, and the 
tinkling old untuneable piano of her departed ^ 
father's, which had been economically put to 
her own and her sister's use after the fact had 
become clear that it would never be redeemed* 

Meantime Launch's stock of new canvases 
maintained both their virgin purity of primiiM^^ 
and their position by the wall, and his earn. 
still exhibited the unfinished picture, half painty 
half ontline, of two months ago. His attend- 
ance in the *vLife Academy" at Somerset Houss 
became doubtful, and of unpropitious import in' 
the eyes of the great men of that establishment^ 
and he lost a somewhat promisir^ appearanes 
of patronage through his inability, from a 
nervous pencil and an uncertain eye, to rernler 
the portrait of a young lady sitter with any ' 
thing like tolerable accuracy. At times, how- 
ever, he was taken with very desperate fits of 
painting, and acting under the never subsiding 
effects of the copious stimulants he was con- 
stantly pouring into his stomach, would rise sA 
very unusual hours, though more be<»uise he 
could not sleep than from devotion to his pro- ' 
fession, sit at his easel till his meals wei« 
cold, because h^ had no appetite, though his 
wife believed from a very difierent motive^ 
and covered canvas by the square yard with 
the hideous distortions of diseased brains asck 
the nightmare, produced by devouring raw bth- 
con. before going to bed, in order t» imprav« 
and brighten his imagination. 

But these convulsive efiforts soon ended in* 
the invartable self-disappointment which they 
raised, and inasmuch as drinking, smoking,' 
and talking were of much easier achievement, 
the evening parties of enjoyment fioorisbed' 
mora prosperously than ever. 

In tbe very midst of one of them, Mr Ga- 
briel Widge one night chanced to drop in aheiit« 
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■iM o'etoek. Sloce the peiiod of tbe kst re- 
eorded scene between that gentlemfltn and bis 
•bH, Gabriel had preserved a becoming dis- 
, tanee, as though resolved to carr^ out bis reso- 
ktions respecting Launcetot with determina- 
tion, even at the expense to a calculable extent 
of his own paternal feeling and high aspira- 
tions after the future destiny of his child of 
^ genius. Still he felt strong interest in ascer- 
, taining how his master-stroke, as he con- 
stdered it, of domestic and family policy had 
succeeded, and hence his unexpected visit on 
the night in question for the purpose of ocu- 
lar demonstration. 

From the operation of causes beyond his 
own control, the old gentleman had somehow 
or other missed taking bis usual dose of drink 
during the day, and hence was not only re- 
markably sober, but remarkably sour also, and 
strongly disposed to be uncommonly severe on 
any one who might chance to be nmre comforta- 
bly satisfied than he was himself in that im- 
, portant particular. 

" Ah ! glad to see you, respected progenitor," 
eatelaimed Launcy.in a half-tipsy drawl, as his 
father walked in ; •' no objection to your old 
p)iizj though you have stopped the supplies; but 
you see there's more springs than run in Mar- 
tin's Lane — we aint come short of creature 
comforts yet, nor wont so long as I've seven 
hundred left in my pocket" 

. And thus expressing himself, Launcy cast a 
devil-may-care sort of glance upon his father, 
not unmingled with a more malicious and 
quarrelsome expression, that told there were 
hotter fires under this smoke than at that mo- 
ment showed themselves. 
, . " Wher^s Mealy .^' asked Gabriel very se- 
riously. 

«« I'm sure I don't know, nor care either very 
much," answered Launce ; ** them as had most 
to do Vith bringing her here, ought to know 
best where she's gone to."' 

«* Gentlemen," cried Stretcher, rising from 
hts chair, and lighting a iresh cigar to smoke 
on his way home, «* I'm off— there's clouds in 
* the wind, I've no top -coat on. £xcuse me 
giving the hint, but as our friend and his father 
seem to have private business, on hand, w& 
' may becomingly withdraw." 

** No, no, you shan't go !" exclaimed Launce, 
with great emphasis; "just sit down again, 
ami stop where you are. I've nothing to say 
that I am ashamed of anybody hearing, as far 
as that matter goes. I've been dealt hardly 
by, and I don't care who knows it." 

« Come, gentlemen," repeated Stretcher ; 
^ " you know, Launce, I always make it a point 
to stear clear of other people's wrecks, so you 
will excuse us to-night. 1 see your father has 
more to say than concerns us, so good -night to 
yoo both — good -night, Mr. Widge — and re- 
member that all's well that ends well." 



And then followed a bustle and a lonf|p list of 
rather equivocal « good-nigbts," and a light on 
the staircase held by Mr. Widge, the elder m 
person, and then the consciousness on the part 
of Launcelot that he was sitting in no enviable 
humor by bis ash -smothered and blazeless fire- 
side alone. 

Some time elapsed ere Mr. Widge re-entered 
the painting-room, for, on returning up-stairs 
after showing a light down the staircase, he 
lapped at the bed-chamber door, and finding the 
forsaken Am^ia, who burst into tears on sec^ 
ing him, not yet even thinking of retiring to 
rest, he remained to have a chat with her. 

In the altered lacks, the broken joyonsness 
ot the daughter of bis old friend, Mr. Widgie 
now, for the first time, saw reason to doubt toe 
propriety and the success of the «* experiment** 
in the way of marriage which he bad tried; 
and the doubt suddenly fell upon him with the 
fearful weight of a thunderbolt; for in the same 
instant he seemed to feel also for the first time 
that it was aa experiment not to be recalled in 
this life, and the result of which must be looked 
for m one or both of the young people's graves. 
But his sadness on this account did not pre- 
vent him from gathering all the information it 
was in Amelia's power to bestow respecting the 
doings of his son, and especially wi^b refer- 
ence to his boasted raise of money ; although 
with fond and infatuated partiality the injured 
wffe represented everything in Launcelot's fe- 
vor, and fondly clung to his well meaning 
heart, a%6he considered it, and his honorable 
character, with the tenacity of a loving enthu- 
siast. 

Gabriel was too much of a man of business 
not to defect in a moment, even from her im- 
perfect explanation, the real nature of the pa- 
per to which she had annexed her signature; 
and that detection seemed to pnt the finishing 
stroke, the impalpable keenness of age to his 
feelings of rage and res^tment. 

" Stay where you are, Mealy," be said, 
" just while I go and talk with the young vil- 
lain—" 

" Ob, do not call him so !" she cried, *< do 
not use harsh language to him — " 

*' Pshaw ! curse his despicable tricks ; you 
are too soft for him by half; but I'll bring him 
on bis kne^s; Pll make him repent and come 
and beg your pardon before I leave this bouse, 
or I'll never set foot in it again ! Now do not 
follow me, — it is of no use talking — the thing 
must and shall be done !" And so saying €ra- 
briel closed the door between bis daughter-in- 
law and himself, and walked into the painting- 
roont adjoining. 
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CHAPTfiR XXV. 

AFFECTIONATE DI8COUR8£ BSTWSEK LAUNCELOT 
AND HIS FATHER. 

When Mr. Widge entered, Launcy was still 
sitting over the fire blowing a cigar almost as 
iuriousl}' as bloweth a street musician his fla- 
geolet, while the contents of the brandy de- 
canter bad evidently diminished in his absence. 
Mr. Widge mixed himself a glasd, and while 
stirring it, thus resumed the conversation — 

•• So that is the way you raise money, and 
this is the way you spend it, is it ?** 

" It looks very much like it, pa," replied 
lAunce, *• don't you think so?" 

«* And don't you feel yourfielf to be a preci- 
ous scoundrel into the bargain ?" 
^.*« No, pa, not a bit ol it ; I'm not going to 
be driven into marrying and then starved be- 
sides, to please nobody, not I, indeed: I know 
one thing, I've been a precious deal too easy 
all along ; but it won't do any more — that mill 
has stopped work, and for the future folks will 
find that I am quite as well made for scooping 
marrow out as they are." 

«< Well, well, we'll soon see that. So you 
thought you couM take advantage of your poor 
wife, and borrow money on the security of her 
fortune, you rascal, did you ? But just mark 
my words now, see if you aint caught in your 
own trap ; for I'll sooner fling the money to 
the bottom of the Thames, than a single penny 
of it shall ever go to discharge that bond." 

•« All very fine, no doubt," said Launce, 
with the most provoking calmness, resulting 
from the knowledge of his own security, ** but 
it 16 not yours to fling away. We' should only 
have to draw it over again out of your own 
pocket." 

•' Ay, ay, just let me catch you drawing out 
'of my pocket again, that's all !" - 

«« Nobody wants," replied this pattern of a 
^on, <* and as for ail the rest, I don't see what 
it matters to you, or what business it is of 
yours, for you lose nothing by it. You seem 
to treat me as if I wasn't a man " 

«« A man ! a man, do you say ? Don't talk 
1o me of being a man, and yet resorting fo these 
low, vile, scandalous ways of gratifying your 
appetites and your idleness, while the very 
woman you have robbed — yes, I say robbed — 
is left there in that miserable bed-room to cry 
her eyes out of her head while you sit here 
and get drunk." 
" Then it's no more than you have been 
, yourself every week of your life," returned 
Launce, ** and are now at this instant. " 1 ne- 
ver saw a man in such a deplorable state of 
intoxication in the whole course of my life. 
You can hardly hold your bead above-board, 
you know you can't." 



*<Me drunk, yon your^ vagabond! your 
father drunk r* 

** Drunk as a lord ! you know you can't 
untie your shoe-strings without getting them 
into a knot, nor stand on one leg while yoi; 
pull your stocking off the other. Your own 
conscience tells you you can't. Besides, you 
don*t talk as if you were sober, and I expect 
to see you carried off* to Guy's Hospital to- 
morrow morning with an attack of delirium tre- 
mendous, if you go on drinking any more to- 
night" 

" *D rabbit that impudent tongue of yours, 
Launcy, it '11 bring you to ruin at last, my boy ! 
your father might have been a magpie or a ra- 
ven — " 

"So he is," gravely remarked Launce, " or 
else he wouldn't chatter and croak quite so 
much about other people's business." 

/* Do you mean to say, you willin, that I am 
a maepie and a raven ?" savagely demanded 
Mr. Widge, senior. 

«* Yes, I do," said Launce, " and you ought 
to be sent to the Surrey Zoological. Your 
own corporation proves that you are onecf the 
pie order " 

«« Don't crack your jokes on me, Launcy, I 
aint in a humor for lhem ; and another thing, 
if you've forgotten your feelins of respect, re- 
member tve are talking on a subject that isnt 
either to be laughed or sneezed at. What scoun- 
drelly Jew have you got that money from, tell 
me that r ' 

" No scoundrelly Jew at all, but a Moha- 
medan gent, a gent, I say, that wears his bed- 
gown in the day-time, and has made a fortune 
out of Turkey rhubarb." 

** The greatest willin," exclaimed Gabriel, at 
mere hap hazard, " that ever breathed out of a 
hangman's rfoose !" 

" No doubt," replied the son, ** for I have 
heard say he has already ruined one gent — Mr. 
Tboroton, I believe — by lending him such enor- 
mous pums of money." 

** More likely by borrowing and cheating, 
just as he will ruin you in the same way. 
And what interest do you pay— no trifle, by 
the lane of St Martin, I swear." 

" Only fifty per cent, for six months." 

** Fifty per— whew — ew — ew ! Six months ! 
Why, you're mad, Launce, stark, raging mad, 
drunken, crazy!" 

** Then you should have affbrded me a liv- 
ing yourself.'' 

" It shall never pe paid " 

«* It must." 

« I say it shan't, for you shall sooner be sold 
up and sent to prison." 

•« Ask Mealy about that," said Launcy, 
•* you can't keep her money as well as your 
own " 

«* She won't spend a penny on you." 
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** Ob, ytt iIm wiU, whea I wut it." 

** Then she's as big a fool as yoa are a 
rogue, my boy/' exclaimed Mr. Widge, seoior. 

<* DoQ't doubt that at a[l ; hut she'll stand to 
me, if it corner to that, nevertheless." 

'* Well, if that's your opinion, Launce, and 
you can still go on treating her in this matiner, 
and throwing her money away like waste wa- 
ter, Pve done with you, my boy, I've done with 
you. Not another word more; Tm satisfied. 
&ut let me tell you, before long you'll come to 
beg your bread." 

"Not at your door," answered our hero, 
*< I'd die first ! You've married me, and then 
deserted me ; think upon tbttt, and see if it will 
comfort your dyino; pillow." 

** Dying humbug ! don't talk to me about 
dying pillars, but think of your own wife's 
pillar wet with tears of your making," 

" Well, I'll have no more nonsense, pa, 
and that's flat. I'm out of your control : I 
shan't ask anybody to take me into their school 
to teach me what to do with my wife, and as 
you don't think proper to do me any good, I 
"want none of your meddling nor advice, and 
none I'll have.^' 

Gabriel looked ferociousrbut said nothing ; 
for finding he could not gaiii any advantage by 
opposition and recrimination, he felt it prudent 
to give in. And, i)ow again for the second 
time, he began to wonder, whether he really 
had acted as wisely when he insisted on his 
son's marriage, as he at that time believed. 
To the prevalence of this doubt in his bosom, 
indeed, must be attributed his otherwise some- 
"what inexplicable and cowardly surrender. He 
did not, however, bid his son good-night with- 
(mt reminding him in a more than usually so- 
lemn strain, that if ever he should turn again 
to the right paths, the door of the ])aternal 
mansion still held a knocker whose smiling 
face would welcome him once more, as it had 
often and often welcomed him, in times gone 
by. 

** Ah, Launcy, Launcy !" he said pathetical- 
'y» ** I was proud of you once. My old heart 
was all wrapped up in you, and I spared no 
expense to make you what you ought to be. 
You forget all this now, and treat me with 
shameful contempt ; but if you should happen 
to live the longest, Launcy," and he laid bis 
hand upon the shoulder of his son,^* you will 
remember this night, my lad, with sorrow, and 
think that your doings helped to bring your 
old father to the grave, and that's poor conso- 
lation in a church-yard, very poor consolation, 
indeed !" 

" jVery likely,*' replied Launcy, " but you 
aint got there yet, and I fancy that jolly red 
nose of yours isn't particularly anxious to be 
off either, by the looks of it. Besides, I don*t 
feel a bit pathetic to-night, so we'll leave it to 
talk about another time, please, pa." 



Gabriel departed, wlbte bis aim, after takii^ 
a brandy nightcap, and a soporific peep at hi» 
remaining sum of seven hundred poundis, crept 
off to rest as impenitent as ever. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE ROBBERY. 

Xauncelot had just reached his bedroomy. 
when he was alarmed by a mysterious noise 
below stairs, which caused him to stagger back 
again. Three or four seconds brought him to 
the door of the suspected room. The passage 
was dark, but the inside of the apartment re- 
ceived a dim sort of illumination from a g^as- 
1am p which stood at a respectful distance from 
the house- front In ordinary times he could 
have seen his artistical skeleton hanging in dim 
horror from the ceiling; as it intersected the 
line between the door, way and one of the 
windows. It was now gone! Every thin^ 
was still. ** They have stolen my skeleton,^ 
he thought ; but just th^n he heard the bones 
ratlin on the floor. Launce was frightened ; 
Weigel's story of the picture — told in that very 
room — shot across his mind like an arrow. 
Perhaps the spirit had come back to fetch its 
own bisnes again ! It must be so ; for though 
he could not see it, he plainly heard it clatter- 
ing and shaking as it crept along the floor to- 
wards him. ^He fled before it like an arrow ; 
and having reached his bedroom, turned the 
lock, and hastened to get a light. Happily,, 
lucifer-matches were at that time in common 
use, and the first that came to hand went off a^ 
it was warranted to do, but the brimstone was- 
a terrible long time burning. Yet, even thi» 
was better than a flint; for Launcelot felt that 
had he been obliged to hammer away like a 
blacksmith over an old tinder-box — hitting out 
sparks, but never directing them to the right 
place, he must have dropped dead from terror 
on the spot ^ 

" Ob, ;ny dearest, what is it ?" demanded a 
very faint voice ; at which this dearest of mea 
started, as though the skeleton had suddenly 
kicked him with its bony toes. He held his 
lamp up, and looked at the bed. Mrs. Widge- 
was not there. 

" Where are you, my dear T* he said. 

It was the first time Amelia had heard that 
epithet applied to herself since they two were 
married, and it superseded all her terror. She 
rushed forward, crying out : 

'* Oh, call me that again, Launcy, — again-^ 
again, — and never mind what has happened !'•" 

'< It's the skeleton creeping off!" he said, ia 
a tremulous voice. 
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" Ml ffo !" she exelaimed with resolotion, 
and at the same time snatching up the lamp. 
" Any thing now ! — ^bones, or thieves, or 
death, no matter, if you will but love me I" 

And so saying, she rushed out into the pas- 
sage. The skeleton lay in a heap against the 
end window, and the figure of a man was for 
an instant visible. Instantly she raised a shrill 
cry oi ** Thieves, thieves !'* which rang through 
the silent house like the high note of an or- 
gan. Then turning round towards her hus- 
band » who had crept within a yard behind her, 
she tottered forwards — the lamp was falling 
from her hands, butLauncy had the courage to 
catch it. " Take me in," she said, and then 
Launce caught her al^o. 

At that very time the whole house appeared 
to be suddenly converted into a kind of Cock- 
ney pandemonium. A long series of tremen- 
dous raps were given upon the lion's muzzle on 
the door, — enough, any watchman of sensibility 
and feeling might have thought, to knock his 
very iron teeth through the plank, and down that 
capacious throat, the passage behind. At the 
same instant Mrs. Neverdone and Jane rushed 
screaming up from the kitchen, almost buried 
in mob-cap and frilled bed gown, «* distracted 
to death," as they said, what to do Of where 
to go, between front door and first-floor lodger. 
Monsieur Mangolini just then shot down, 
and throwing back the bolts, let in a brace of 
black game which on the wastes of a London 
night is generally known to sportsmen under 
the name of' " Charlies." One kept the pas- 
sage while the other hurried up stairs, 'throw- 
ing his lantern about in order to examine every 
nook and corner. When its light fell on ihe 
skeleton, he started back, declaring in a loud 
voice, that the horridest murder had been com- 
mitted that ever he seed in a winter's night. 
•* This corp," he said, ** must be took to th' 
next red lamp immedetly ; — and now what else 
is it r 

It very soon appeared that none of the artis- 
tical implements in the room, with the single 
exception of the skeleton, had been disturbed. 
And Launcy began to congratulate himself, 
when the watchman's light shot into a corner 
by the fire-place, where stood an old carved 
piece of oaken furniture, which he had once 
purchased at a sale on the recommendation of 
Stretcher, that *< it was the greatest natural cu- 
riosity he had ever seen." In the heart of 
hearts of this antique, Launce had deposited 
his money. It was broken open ; the cash 
was all §pne, and the unhappy son of Gabriel 
dropped in a fit on the carpet ! Launcy 's de- 
canters still stood upon the table, and the op- 
portunity thus afforded for a comfortable swig, 
unknown to him, was immediately seized upon 
by both the watchmen and Mangolini, without 
a word being spoken or scarcely a look ex- 
changed. The faculty of seizure in this parti- 



cnJar case seemed instinctive. One took it for 
the laudable purpose of keeping the night air 
out of an old man's stomach, and the other be- 
cause he too well knew if he did not take it in 
that way he should very seldom take it at all. 
The fact was that poor Mangolini danced so 
very few ladies and gentlemen who regularly 
footed up much cash, that a dinner at the eat- 
ing-house too frequently became to him a mere 
viijj^nary bliss — one chop was his chief cor- 
ner-stone — while through the arid region of 
his stomach, very rarely flowed one oi those 
little brandy-colored streams, • upon Tyhich 
many poets float to many imaginary immorta- 
lities. 

After the watchman had supplied his brother 
below with a very lordly dose, though not 
equal to the on^ he had himself swallowed, he 
found time, assisted by Mangolini, to attend 
to Launce, who had not yet recovered from his 
swoon. They first applied the brandy-stopper 
to his nose ; but finding that ineffectual, and 
being withal desirous not to additionally alarm 
the women by asking for hartshorn, they took 
one of his own pencils of a convenient size, 
and having dipped it in half a wineglass of the 
same spirit, fell to anointing the interior of the 
same valuable organ therewith with a delicacy 
and precision of touch which \^uld have as- 
tonished even Launce himself could he but have 
seen it. An additional drop poured down his 
throat had the effect in a short time of producing 
the consequences desired. 

When the search was renewed, the place of 
entrance and exit of the chief actors in this 
tragi-comedy was soon traced out by the united 
aids of watch intellect and of whale oil ; but 
beyond that these great and petty equal lights 
could not go. The up-stairs watchman, how* 
ever, insisted on having the •• corp" removed, 
in order to a prospective coroner's inquest be- 
ing held upon it, as he still persisted in assert- 
ing his belief that murder had often been dis- 
covered by the finding of bones, and that the 
present was a case " exactly in pint." Even- , 
tually, however, this difficulty was with diffi- 
culty overcome; the guardians of the night 
departed, Mangolini partially staggered as he 
went up to his room, and actually treated him- 
self to a dance before his own looking-glass ere 
he finally got into bed. 

Launce had no sooner entered his bed-room, 
in the grate of which yet .lingered a little fire, 
than he fell into an easy chair and began in the 
most uneasy manner to groan at a rate highly 
alarming, and dreadful to hear. His wife flew 
to him at the same moment, inquired, coaxed, 
persuaded, and looked marvellously afi'righted. 

<* Do let me alone !" exclaimed the patient, 
peevishly. 

<' Humph ! If that is all I get," replied she, 
with affiBcted warmth, «• I must let you alone." 

«« Why, don't you see," shouted Launce, sa* 
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Tttgely, '* that they've took every poand I had 
except what's in my pocket; there's seven 
hundred clean gone; in two or three months I 
shall havf fifteen hundred to pay, including 
interest, and haven't the look-out of a single 
sixpence! Aint it enough to drive one mad ?" 
Amelia stood mute with astonishment. Se- 
ven hundred pounds stolen ! She did not know 
there was a tenth jtart of that sum in their i^s- 
session, and fifteen hundred to pay sboil^ ! 
How upon earth had he contracted such a 
debt ? A world of profligate horrors which he 
had never passed through, opened suddenly to 
her view : and then, as a matter of course as 
well as of necessity, she began to lament in a 
very audible manner, though without uttering 
a word of either inquiry or reproach. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

GABRIEL READS HIS SON A FEW HEADS FOR A 
MORAL ESSAY, AND CONCLUDES WITH A 

VERY SAD ANNOUNCEMENT, RICHARD 

STRETCHER COMES IN AS COMFORTER WITH 
AN ASTOUNDING PROPOSAL. 

When, on the following morning the young 
husband and wife, whom we left the previous 
night, as all late visitors ought td leave, at the 
proper moment, entered to a very late breakfast, 
they found Mr. Gabriel Widge already in the 
room, with the newspaper in his hand, and 
waiting their appearance. 

Having addressed his daughter-in-law after 
his usuaicordial manner, he turned towards his 
son, who to say the truth, was ashamed to 
look his father in the face, and expressed him- 
self as follows : 

«• Now, Launcy, you didn't expect to see me 
here this mornin', I know. Nor I didn't intend 
to come again in a hurry, but to disband you 
entirely until you had sat on the stool of re- 
pentance for about a month or ^o together. 
But I see by my paper this mornin' that you 
have had a visitation of Providence last night. 
It says here, ' Early this morning, a most dar- 
ing and extensive robbery was committed on the 

premises of Mrs. Neverdpne, Street, by 

the forcible entry of some diabolical scoundrels 
through a back window, on to the first floor, 
occupied by Mr. Widge, a young artist of some 
name (at the British Museum). A desk was 
broken open, and cash to a large amount car- 
ried away. We cannot give particulars, as the 
burglary took place only shortlv before our paper 
was put to press. No clue has been obtained 
to the miscreants, but the police are, as usual, 
unusually active in their search.' Is this true, 
Launcy ?* 



«* T am sorry to say it is, pa.** 

<• Then I will tell you what, my boy : it's a 
judgment on you,— it's a stone put before your 
wheel to stop your career, and hinder you from 
smashing yourself to pieces against a lamp- 
post, or knocking your brains out on a ken>- 
stone ! I've com^ up to tell ]rou 1 am glad ont 
— very glad. Your father was never better 
pleased in his life: and all for your owo good! 
You^ know that money was badly come by, 
and money so ^ot is sure to burn a hole in the 
puss it's put in. But you despised me last 
night,— you used your tongue more like a Coun- 
try wiper than a London-bred and well eddi- 
cated son. Launcy, you owe me a night's sleep^ 
my boy ; and more trouble in my eyes than 
ever I could have thought you would, const- , 
denn' how I have brought you up, and what 
money I. have spent on you " 

The old man stopped suddenly short here, ^ 
and ** Mealy" as suddenly burst into a Violent 
fit of crying. 

"Don't cry, Mealy,*' said Gabriel, faintly, 
" it's of no use, my gal, for if he'll not, listen 
to me, I'm sartin he'll care nothing about your 
tears, if you soak him through wi' them. What 
say you, Launcy? Do you mean to scour 
your pot a bif cleaner, and put a little nnore 
snine on your^lf than you have done lately ? 
Or do you mean to go on gettin' blacker and 
blacker, till at last of all nobody but tb' hang- 
man and th' divel can see you !" 

" I reckon I can try," replied Launce, very 
sulkily; "but 1 don't see how ainybody can 
mend much, when he's only th' work'us or 
Whitecross Street afore him !" 

" All your own doings, my boy, — remember 
that !" 

" No, 'taint, pa." - 

" No, 'taint, no, 'taint, do you say ? I'll tell 
you what, Launcy, if you don't get over that 
horrid spent of contradiction of yours it 'II 
prove th' ruin of both your body and your 
vital spark. It'll not do, my boy, in this world, 
to be always fancying yourself like a clean 
Snowball in a soot-bag, becos we all lick up 
some black or other as we roll along, and you 
as much as any body. Now just cast your 
eyes down and see to what a hedge of a preci- 
pice you have brought yourself ! Look if 
another stride or two in the same direction will 
not pitch you head-first into a quagmire of 
misery, dragging after you one or two more 
beings that you ought instead to carry up the 
mountain of life. Don't you see it ? I hardly 
know now whether you a'int going to tumble in ; 
but you may depend on one thing, Launcy, I 
shan't do any more for you at present. 1 have 
nailed myself to that post, and there I shall 
stay till 1 see you doing better for yourself." 

Launcy began to sob like a man suddenly 
dropped into cold water, but he did not just 
then allow his eyes to. grow moist. 
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<* Yon may thiak,*' continuad^Galmel, ** that 
I am very hard, but it is all for ]^ur own gbod^ 
and depend upon it, my boy, it is harder for 
me to do it, a deal harder, God knows, than it 
is for you to bear it !" 

And here GabrieJ pretended to wipe his 
nose, though it clearly appeared to be only an- 
other way of blowing the tears out of his eyes. 

Perhaps the old gentleman, might have had 
something more to say, had not an interruption 
now occurred by the announcement, followed 
closely by the entrance of Mr. Richard Stretcher 

** Ah, Widge, my man, called to see how 
do to-day. Headache ? low spiiits ? half Ifead ? 
Not surprised at all, not in the least. Well, 
I've heard of your disaster — just glanced over it 
at my coffee- rooms, as 1 was taking breakfast. 
Well, I sujipose you're cleaned c^ut, riddled 
clear, of course ? But, I say — " 

Mr. Gabriel Widge just then walked out 
with his daughter, as he said he wished to 
have a little conversation with her privately. 

Launcy felt mightily relieved by the timely 
appearance of his friend, and instantly assum- 
ing a much more cheerful aspect than heretofore, 
briefly communicated the whole matter to him. 

" Exactly so, exactly so !" exclaimed Stretch- 
er; *< just to a hair's- breadth what I expected. 
But never heed your father, nor any thmg he 
does. I can help you, if you will but help me. 
The thin^ is easily done, if you can but swallow 
agood' stiff poker of confidence in me, and do as 
1 advise you. The instant I glanced at }he para- 
graph, I kneiv what would be the result. At 
least I may say I knew, because I never yet 
found reason to doubt the accuracy of my spon- 
taneous judgment upon any occurrence of diffi- 
culty, during the whole of my career. L knew 
you would want a friend ; 1 knew you would 
be dead -locked for money. While I chewed 
my chop, I proposed this to myself : • I will 
go down to Widge's, — ^just ascertain whether 
he and the old boy. stand on the same level 
after last night's unpleasantness, as before; or 
whether one is at the top of the steps, and the 
other at the bottom. In the latter case I have a 
certain proposition to make. And if you agree 
to it, Widge, — as I entertain not the shadow of 
a doubt you will, — before those bonds of yours 
have to be redeemed, I shall be enabled to lend 
you a couple of thousand of pounds, without 
saying a word, either to the old gentleman or 
your wife upon the subject !' " 

Mr. Launcelot looked astonished bodily, but 
in spirit he grasped at the offer in an instant, 
even without knowing a single tittle of the 
means by which his friend proposed to make 
it good. 

*» My plan, Widge, is this. But before I be- 
gin, hand out your cigars, and send Betty for 
a pot of arf-an'-arf. The plan I propose, 
Widge, is to be something of this sort. You 
want money, so do I. You have a wife, 



Ricbafd Streti^ber hgi not yet entered iuto 
the holy estate of wedlock. Your wife ha» 
a sister, who, I dare say, is passing her 
time very unhappily ; she must be a sort of 
nun in th^ convent of her own house. Now 
if there be one creature more deserving a man's 
sympathy than another, it boust be that delight- 
ful creature, a grown up young woman — will- 
ing probably to wed, but without an eligible, 
opportunity ; who is doomed to pass months 
and months of her time in peeping between 
the flower pots in the window, or just over the 
edge of the curtain, at the crowds of nice young 
men, steady looking, and with goodly formed^ 
foreheads, who are continually passing along 
the street, and yet without beholding a single 
soul whom the manners of the day will thus 
allow to try his congeniality with her own ! 
Unfortunately, I have never yet enjoyed an op- 
portunity of being introduced to any young 
lady moving in that sphere of hfe to which I 
rather flatter myself I am entitled to look up 
for a companion. Now, Widge, just between ' 
our two selves, you are the very man to do this 
for me. The opportunity you enjoy is as (pen 
as an oyster-tub, and I am of opinion that Miss 
Josey Chuckchin, if she only had the opportu- 
nity of cultivating my acquaintance, would 
not eventually refuse to become Mrs. Stretcher. 
What think you, my boy ?'* 

" Sure I can't tell," replied Launce, " wim- 
min is wimmin, and there's no telling what they^ 
mayn't do. She might or she miehtnU— that's 
what I think about. But if she did, Dick, what 
then ?" 

" Don't let roe call you blind," exclaimed 
Richard, ** because you are my best friend, and 
may become my broiher-in-law ! But open 
your eyes a moment. Upon my honor, you 
must see that if she did accept me, I should be 
under thp necessity of accepting her fortune as 
well as herself. •6ut of that I could at once re- 
lieve you from all difficulties,. and at the same 
time, perhaps, not do myself any^ishonor, or 
p^uniary mischief." 

Stretcher here drank half of the ** arf-an'-arf" 
at once ; and having afterwards taken breath, 
resumed — 

" As a matter of course, Widge, you will see 
at once that there is, at least, as much friend- 
ship as selfishness in me. Unless this disaster 
had happened to you, I should never have 
dreamed of any stich wild speculation— for 
wild it does seem, even to myself. But friend- 
ship, my dear fellow, friendship is the all-in- 
all of life. Acquaintance is agreeable — love 
is charming; but refined, exalted friendship 
is as everiasting as the heavens. Yes!" he 
continued, after emptying the pewter; *»love 
is apt to fade with the object that produced 
it, and die a natural death in the fires of 
its own raising ; but ^ve me the man whose 
pocket, like my own, is as open as a market 
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basket— and who looks on his friend as brs 
own best right hand ! — Widge, send for another 
drop of arf-an'-arf." 

'* I don't see how we can work it," observed 
Launcebt 

*• Easy enongh, my fine fellow ! — Afford the 
chance, and leave all the rest to your friend 
Richard. In the course of a month or so, I shall 
be able to enslave her, and no mistake ; — she 
will be dying for me " 

Mr. Widge, junior, felt at first sadly puz- 
zled. The difficulties of his own position, 
however — the continued persuasions of a very 
silly young man — and the temptation itself, 
foolish as it may seem, eventually combined to 
induce bim to agree that the attempt should at 
least be made. 

«* That one word," cried Richard, "has 
sealed your independence again ! It has done 
me the highest earthly honor of a plebeian 
nature, and made o! us both, to say the very 
least, the ' shadows cast before' at this pre- 
sent moment, of the gentlemen we shall shortly 
bel," 

And with the expression of this exalted opi- 
nion of his friend's and his own coming im- 
portance. Stretcher invited Launce to take a 
stroll with him to the Museum, just by way 
of diverting his mind from the objects which 
now oppressed it. Mr. Widge was always 
ready, in season or out of season, to accept 
invitations from that source ; and, accordingly, 
might very soon have been seen wending his 
way in the direction of Great Russell Street 

Meantime, and while all this was proceed- 
ing in the painting-room, Mr. Gabriel Widge 
was advising with his daughter respecting her 
husband elsewhere. What was the peculiar 
nature of his communications with her we 
cannot JHSt now discover; but two facts were 
evident — one that the lady was left in consi- 
derable distress of mind, while the redoubtable 
Gabriel trudged homeward with the briskness 
of a lawy^'s clerk one quarter too late for his 
office, and with an expression of countenance 
which seemed not unequivocally to intimate 
that another triumph of his peculiar genius 
in the management of an equally able son, 
might ere long be made manifest to the world. 



CHAPTER XXVIir. 

MRS. JUNO WIDOE AND MR. GABRIEL HERCULES 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY ; WITH A PERSONAL 
ENCOUNTER BETWEEN MR. CULLODEN AND 
MR. SNOWDON, TWO ARTISTS OE CELEBRITY 
IN THEIR OWN OPINIONS. 

A cert/in recollection of vast importance 
happened suddenly to light up in Stretcher's 



brain, as he ifhd Launce were turaing the cor- 
ner of Oxford street. 

«» Why, Widge, my man, 'pon my honor, 
this very day is Varnishing day ! Your Her- 
cules is admitted, and you must go and touch 
up a little." 

** Gtuite forgot it," replied Launce, ** though 
I remembered it yesterday. These late events 
has drove my head distracted. But I can't do 
any thing, so it's no use in going." 

"Pooh, pooh!" replied Stretcher, *«weMl 
turn back and fetch your materials, and go you 
sha|L Excuse me, but my almost superhuman 
friendship for you compels me to demand im- 
peratively that you must go, and do justice to 
your own immortal works. That Hercales 
may be the making of you. What should you 
think of a tidy five hundred for it, my boy ? 
Purchased by Lord Lolly pop, and so forth. 
Come along 1" 

So Launce consented, and eventually ap- 
peared at the Academy. 

Now, by all the nobility and gentry in town, 
as weir as by the editors and subs of ma^- 
zines and newspapers, it is well known that 
" private view" day at the Royal Academy is 
a very great and important day indeed. The 
common herd of picture- gazers also equally 
well know that the finest ** Exhibition day" is 
a day scarcely inferior in point of interest and 
grandeur; but we must inform the reader that 
theYe is yet another day in the yearly historyt 
of that institution which perfectly eclipses the 
glory of either of the former two. " Varnish- 
mg day," as it is technically called, is that frac- 
tional point of time'to which we allude. It is a 
day set apart, after the arrangement and hang- 
ing of the picture?, for the exhibitors to examine, 
varnish, or retouch their respective works,, in 
case they shall so think fit; it being an ordi- 
nary thing for a picture that looked almost 
perfection itself while in the painter's own 
study, to appear suddenly dull, tame, chalky, 
foxy, common-place, and unfinished when 
placed in contrast with the glowing harvest of 
many-colored acres spread around. While, on 
the other side', t|^e glaring crudities that out- 
rage nature and almfjst put out a spectator's eyes 
when looked upon in a private room, ^in 
much undue influence over their more sober 
and quaker-Iike superiors upon the Academy 
walls, and compel them in ^elf-defence to add 
to the shine of their broadcloth, polish up their 
buttons, flake whiten their shirt-collars, and 
resort to a little extra rouge for that especial 
occasion. On this all-important day, too, a 
whole legion of little imps are let loose out of 
Tartarus by Mesdames Jealousy and Detrac- 
tion, one or more of which might readily be 
discerned perched upon each artist's nose, with 
a claw in either eye, or perhaps bestriding his 
shoulders and holding a spiritual pair of vei^ 
strong green magnifying spectacles, before his 
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optics, wheveVy the aoimalcufffi-lilce faults of 
tne greatest artists are rendered as large, mon- 
strous, and disgusting as- ever were the micro- 
aeop^c tenants of a drop of rural ditch-water 
upon the twenty-four feet disc of the Poly- 
technic Institution, in Regent street Oddly 
Enough, the largest demons of this kind take a 
perverse sort of pleasure in mounting the backs 
of the least and most contemptible artists, — so 
that it i9 not unusual to see a great multitude 
thereof almost bent double, and literally stag- 
^ring beneath their overgrown riders. On 
** vamishina: day," in fact, Pandemonium holds 
a regular jubilee in painters' brains and bo- 
soms, and does its utmost to work them up 
into scenes similar to the one Mr. Launcelot 
Widge was about to behold on the day in ques- 
tion. Happily, however, to the credit of 'the 
profession be it said, matters very ^Idom reach 
this desperate and fierce extremity. 

Launcelot had transmitted two pictures to 
the council for that season's exhibition, one of 
"which was a portrait of his mother in the cha- 
• racter of Juno, with a hawk and a goose on a 
perch behind her, and a large well-displayed 
peacoek at her feet. The clouds upon which 
-she was seated, he had imitated frofti various 
Toluminous little puffs of gunpowder which he 
continually let off at the foot of the three-legged 
. stool on which she sat ; the goose his father 
purchased for the occasion at the village of 
••dirty Brentford, having selected it out of a 
farm-yard flock for its especisfl good looks — 
keeping an eye at the same time on the fine 
• dish it would afterwards make for the table in 
St. Martin's- lane; while the hawk and the 
peacock were accurate representations of two 
stuffed and faded specimens which he hired 
for the purpose at a broker's shop in a by- 
street in Soho. This picture, much to Mis. 
Widge's mortification, was refused admission, 
— partly, we believe, because the painter had 
not, in the memorable words of Mr. Gries- 
back, ** grasped the whole universal frame" 
. sufficiently to know that geese did not roost on 
perches, and partly because Mrs. Widge 's own 
lean and tartaric-acid physiognomy conveyed 
loo remote a notion of the charms of Jupiter's 
most charming , sister. Although that lady 
herself (we mean Mrs. Widge, not Juno) 
. attributed the refusal entirely to Launcy's 
wretched talents; for her provocation at tbe 
odious gunpowder she had undergone, and tbe 
. everlasting sittings sh^ had endured for nothing, 
"Was great indeed. But what contributed to 
render her considerably more " wrathy" on the 
occasion was, that a portrait of Mr. Gabriel 
' Widge, her husband, of exactly the same size, 
and intended (as it ought to be) for a compa- 
nion of hers, obtained the sanction of the 
'< banging committee," and might stand out the 
gaze of gaping thousands during the run of a 
-whole brilliant season. In this classical pro- 



duction, Gfobritl, the short and stout, was re- 
pre.«ented as Hercules strangling the serpents. 
. The happiness of this adaptation of modem 
life with ancient heroism was far superior to 
the former, since both Mr. Widge, senior, 
and his son saw clearly, that as Hercules must 
have been a very big boy, a small, rotund man 
like Mr. Widg;e could not fail, when juvenilized 
a little, to make an admirable model for the 
hero. This magnificent effort then of Launce- 
lot's pencil gained him admission to the exhibi- 
tion rooms on** varnishing day." ; 

Dressed in a splendid suit, and with his hair 
so liberally oiled that the unctuous fluid almost 
stood in trickled beads at the ends of his would 
be curls, Launce entered the rooms, bis eager 
mind demanding in almost audible accents. 
** Where is my Hercules ?" for to him it ap- 
peared as though the exhibition contained 
nothing else but his Hercules, and that the 
world of London would come to stare. and 
marvel at nothing else throughout the summer.. 
He darted directly into the great room first,, of 
course, but on ioq^ng round could see every 
thing else except mm Hercules. Yes, there were 
landscapes, and portraits, and histores, and 
poeticals, but no classical from his ambitious 
easel. 

" How's this !" *he thought, as he passed 
into the next room, and again into the next, 
and tbe next after that, without fixing his eyes 
upon the ardently sought picture at last. At 
length he penetrated into a small and dark cell, 
where scarcely anything except the window 
was visible, and there, after his pupils bad en- 
larged almost to the extent of an owl*s, and thus 
enabled him to distinguish hitherto hidden ob- 
jects through the gloom, he discovered ** his 
Hercules" about twenty feet high, at the very 
top, close in a comer, and with the ornaments 
of his frame pushed off against the ceiling. 

" Thousand furies," he exclaimed, " if this 
be bringing genius before the public, the coun- 
cil may g6 to " 

We cannot exactly say what destiny, for on 
bearing these exclamations of injured and in- 
dignant talent, six or eight other wonderful 
artists, who were similarly circumstanced, but 
whom he had not hitherto observed in the sur- 
rounding obscurity, instantly joined in with a 
violent chorus of execration ; during which they 
swore never to patronize the Academy again, 
vowed it was time and ihaterials thrown away, 
and solemnly pledged their respective honors 
that they would sooner drink the bottles of var- 
nish, and swallow tbe bladders of pigment they 
had brought, than lay a single drop or a bit 
more on their respective pictures. 

Having thus, as it were, at one hasty and 
fatal blow annihilated all hopes of tbe welfare 
of the establishment for the future, they were 
suddenly and simultaneously seized with an ir- 
resistible desire to sing, and accordio|^v.hfoke 
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out M one man into the following pkce ar- 
ranged for nine voices : 

BONO OF THE PAINTERS. 

Away with year mastic and copal, 
Your sraearings and glazings, for hark ! 
'Tis like putting a |[Ias8 on an opal 
, To varnish good things for the dark I 

However, in future more valiant, 
Like fire-flies we'll carry a light, 
Hune out on the tails of our talent, ] 
To show up our beauties by night ! 

Scarcely had the " divine afflatus** departed 
oat of their bodies, when sounds of war issued 
from an adjoining room, and, on rushing to the 
scene of contention, Launcelot beheld two ar- 
tists of high celebrity in their respective families, 
hotly engaged in a contest of words, which 
clearly foreooded the more real fight that was 
close at hand. But since we feel it incumbent 
upon us to follow the example set in the de- 
spatches of all great geneois, and describe the 
position of the belligeremi before the battle 
commences, be it remarked that Mr. Culloden, 
a painter of history, was exalted upon the top- 
most eminence of a flight of portable steps, to 
the height of about ten feet from the floor ; 
while his mortal enemy, Mr. Snowdon, a 
painter of landscape, occupied the flat immedi- 
ately below. Each valued himself inestimably 
upon his astonishing powers of coloring, Mr. 
Culloden painting flesh of every hue, from that 
of mother-of-pearl to that of a bay gelding, and 
Mr. snowdon depicting skies too brilliant for 
the sun himself to imitate successfully, and 
landscapes so gloriously wild and rich in posi- 
tive colors, t,bat not one spectator in ten could 
make out whether sea, air, fire, or water, was 
intended to predominate. He was, however, a 
greai man, and so was Culloden : both were 
great men, very great ^ too great, indeed to suf- 
fer each other to be outdone in greatness, and 
consequently each was firmly resolved to outdo 
the other in the splendor of his work. Their 
pictures happened, rather spitefully, to be hung 
together; and during the whole morning had 
they been painting against each other ^^ith des- 
perate ferocity. For awhile not a word had 
neen exchanged between t^em ; as often as 
Cillloden*8 pencil laid on a more bright vermil- 
ion, green, or blue, so surely did Snowdon*s 
follow the example, and thus giving stroke for 
stroke, and look for look, they waged silent 
warfare, until at length the force of colors 
could go no further, and both gave in, simply 
because the ammunition was found inefifectnal 
to reduce either. At this critical point, Cullo- 
den believed that Snowdon had beaten him at 
his own weapons, while Snowdon as sincerely 
conceded the same honor to Mr. Culloden. 
They stared at each other frightfully: and at 



last grinned outright and made horrible facea, m 
token of mutual hate and detestation. Both 
were terribly frightened, and as white as feat, 
operating upon their tanned and antique skins^ 
could make them. At length, the following dia- 
logue ensued. 

" Beast .»•* ejaculated Culloden. 

" Scum !** replied Snowdon. 

•* Filth !'* said Culloden. 

" Spawn !** answered Snowdon. 

«* Dirt !*' rejoined Culloden. 

«* Slaver !** cried Snowdon. 

Then at it they went pell-mell. Each was 
armed with a stiff brush nearly two 3rard8 Joi^, 
for the purpose of painting at a distance, and 
with these for spears and a large oval paletle 
on each left thumb by way of shield, they 
tilted at each other in a style worthy of the 
chivalry of the Earl of Eglintoun*s tournament, 
During at least the first quarter of an hour 
both combatants hopped and skipped about so 
much, that neither received a single thrust, ex- 
cept upon the palette, though there indeed 
were signs of heavy work, for each thus mixed 
up and amalgamated the other's colors in fright-^ 
ful confusion. Mr. Culloden, though evidently 
the lea^ experienced fencer of the two, at 
length had the felicity of efl[ecting a thrust pre- 
cisely upon his antagonist's proboscis (which by 
the by was nearly as large as an Irish potato), 
and leaving thereon a splendid patch of ver- 
milion. This raised a prodigious laugh amongst* 
the young dandy artists and the old clever 
slovens who had gathered around, which sa ir- 
ritated Snowdon that he immediately rushed 
forwards to close upon Culloden, and would 
infallibly have i)ainted him tip and thrashed 
him too with the shaft of his weapon, had not 
that gentleman fairly turned and fled up his 
siep-ladder, while Snowdon plied him vigor- 
ously behind, ornamenting his white panta- 
loons with large patches of Prussian blue and 
bumt'sienna. 

In attempting, however, to scale the heig^hts 
after him, the stairs gave way altogether ; Cul- 
loden was precipitated into the very middle ^f 
Snowdon's landscape, and both fell together on 
the ground. Hard fisticufifs would now have 
followed, had not the bystanders interfered. 
Both warriors were carried down stairs, de- 
cently deposited each in a hackney-coach, and 
conveyed to their respective domiciles. 

The painter of the Hercules was nevertheless 
in a worse case than either of them. He felt 
that all the'^world had suddenly conspired to 
crush him out of existence : not only to rob 
him of what he had, but to prevent him from 
ever getting any more. He mentally anathe-* 
matized all the men^bers of the institution ; he 
cursed tne council ; denounced the hanging 
committee ; he rushed down stairs in an agony ; 
he grinned at that most valuable individual,. 
Jackson, the porter, as he passed, and finally 
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made his exit from the arcade . with much the 
same feeling as his prototype Timdn did when 
he quitted Athens. Nay, had he not been re- 
strained by the overpowering sense of the value 
of a new coat, it is not impossible but that he 
might, in his heroic enthusiasm, have taken off 
his upper garment, and dashed it indignantly 
at the Academy door. 

" Oh, Launcy dear, I am so glad you have 
come back so soon, for I am very miserable 
indeed !*' cried his wife, as this poor embodi- 
ment of disappointment's self entered the room. 

** Needn't be glad to see me," replied Launce ; 
" I've no consolation to give you above swal- 
lowing a file of pison. Pm as miserable my- 
self as a crimped cod-fish, for my hopes gets 
worse and worse every hour." 

" What, worse news yet I" replied his wife, 
^ at the same time beginning to cry by anticipa- 
tion. 

** They've hung up my Hercules in a corner 
of a closet where a bat or a nowl couldn't see 
it without a lantern ; and yet Stretcher thinks 
k should have fetched two hundred. Well ; 
they'll soon put me where nobody can see me, 
and then my Hercules and me will be both 
alike, that's all!" 

And here Mr. Widge made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to hang his coat up temporarily on the 
top of his easel, and kicked a couple of can- 
vases out of the way that chanced to be near, 
though not in his way. He then inquired what 
^is father had been talking about behind his 
hack. 

Now, Amelia considered that the vow to 
love, honor, and obey, made at tlie altar, was 
not a thing of words for that occasion alone. 
She held that neither poverty nor sickness 
should lessen her lovfe; nay, that if any thing, 
they should increase it, as being then the only 
treasure her husband could have left. It was 
her fixed opinion that, however much his sen- 
timents and feelings might differ from*her own, 
they must never cause her for a moment to 
dishonor him. While as for her obedience, 
she esteemed it, if possible, more important than 
either of the other two; as she reflected that to 
obey was to produce continual peace, — to dis- 
obey was inevitably to lead to disagreement, and 
eventually to misery. No two in the married 
state can both be masters, and be happy. She, 
therefore, wiped her eyes, and with a few pre- 
paratory sobs, began. 

*« Father said first of all, that he would not 
see you go on so any longer, and that my pro 
perty should not be wasted in that manner any 
more than his own. He said, if you persisted 
in it, it would be all the worse ior yourself in 
the end, as he should never leave you more 
than a shilling in his will. Besides many more 
things that I cannot remember just now. But 
I persuaded him all I could, and at last he 
* agreed that if things mended by the time your 



money was due, we should find him jiist the 
same Gabriel as he had ever been before. Was 
not that kind, my dear ?" 

•* Remarkably kind," replied Launce, ironi- 
cally; "very; wonderful, humph — VVell, no 
matter. I don't care what he does, for Jet me 
tell you, Mealy, my good friend, Richard 
Stretcher, is going to get me out of the hobble 
with his own hands. There's for you ! What 
do you think of that ?" 

" Stretcher ! What in the world can he do .'** 

" Don't say another word about it, becos I 
shan't anser any more questions. Besides, we 
may recover the money yet when the thieves 

are cotch'd ** 

, «* They never will be," observed the lady. 

"Never, what! How do you know.^' de- 
manded Launce, with some surprise 

* 'I can't say why I believe so," answered 
she, ** but I am sure they never will." 

" That's just like all you wimmin," said her 
husband, *• you're always so sure about things 
as you know nothin' about, and the more you 
know nothin* about 'em the more surer you 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

IS LIKE A SEA-BISCUIT, DRY AND SHORT, BUT 
BOTH VERY NECESSARY AND VERY GOOD UN- 
TIL BETTER CAN BE HAD. 

It is needful in this place to quit, during a 
brief period, the proceedings of Launcelot and 
his friends, and to return to the fortunes of 
some other personages whom we have too long 
neglected. 

That young Mr. Hollis was no fool, I con- 
fess to be my candid opinidn ; though no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained but that he 
will so be considered by the vast majority of 
my sapient fellow-creatures, in whose intelli- 
gent opinions no better evidence of folly can be 
adduced, than the fact that a man should sacri- 
fice his worldly interest for the empty purpose 
of following the bent of his own inclination 
in the vain pursuit of what he may ridiculously 
consider a high and noble branch of a very 
noble profession. What ! actually refuse to 
make mone/-getting his day-thought, his night- 
dream, the sole main-end of his very valuable 
life, merely to paint pictures for people who 
come after him to profit by ? He must be a 
fool, — the essence of half-a-dozen common 
ones extracted from the still of fatuity itself. 

And a fool I suppose he must have been en- 
rolled, had it not happened, good usurers, that 
since you last heard of him, the goddess of Per- 
severance, under whose tutelage he placed him« 
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Belf, had rewarded her Mudent's application 
and genius by raising him considerably from 
his previous lowly condition, and also by fur« 
ther promising him an additional crown of 

frace in the person of the pretty Christabel 
ylverthorne ! 

The truth of the matter wa** this. The pic- 
tare he had painted for the lady of Wood- 
bouselee ** turned out,** as those sad scoundrels 
the picture-dealers say, to be a very tine work 
indeed for so young an artist. It must have 
been a pathetic piece, for the fair owner thereof 
broke instantaneously into tears when ber eyes 
fell upon it Nay, she even covered her face 
with her hands, an4 turned away, and never 
looked again until another sun shone beauti- 
fully out upon it and her. 

And Christabel also thought it very wonder- 
ful, — she liked the little angel above all things, 
and she told Mr. Hollis so ; whereupon that 
Toung gentleman blushed, and did not speak 
nis thoughts ; a marvellous fact, which made 
Mj88 Christabel blush yet more deeply, and 
dread within herself that she had unconscious- 
ly committed herself, though in what manner 
it was beyond the power of her young heart to 
discover. However, as soon as she could 
speak, which was just after Mr. Hollis had 
said some bungling stuff about «< feeling flat- 
tered,*' and all that, just as anists invariably do 
when their works are praised — when, 1 repeat, 
her fluttering but guiltless bosom would allow 
her again to spea&, she suddenly forgot the 
angel, and veiy highly praised the draperies, 
and the <* deep old gluom" of the apartment, as 
well as the painting of the faces of the Thoro- 
tons, though she did not like the expression of 
either of them, not in the least. 
• " They are very natural, sir," she remarked, 
« but very disagreeable : I ought not to say so, 
perhaps, only to you — I may, Mr. Hollis. 1 
mink them very much like the originals.*' 

And the sly but most expressive turn which 
the fair speaker gave to the last sentiment told 
far more than the words themselves. 

** They are a mysterious couple/' she conti- 
nued, <' and I never like mystery of that kind ; 
there is seldom any good in it. This is my feel- 
ing, though I may be wrong." 

«• I am entirely of your opinion. Miss Syl- 
vecthorne," answered Hollis, ** and I can tell 
you something which would make them ap- 
peiar still more strange, because I know I can 
confide in you. 1 never found heart," pur- 
sued the painter, *< to mention it to Lady Lavi- 
nia, though the circumstance struck me very 
forcibly when first I had the honor of waiting 
upon her ladyship and beheld that picture." 

His eyes were turned towards the portrait 
of Sir Stephen, and a slight inclination of 
the head pointed it out as the object of his re 
mark. 
•« And what was it, Mr. Hollis ?" 



" That the miniature worn by Mrs. Thoro- 
ton is a portrait of the same gentleman, and 
was once in my possession." 

** In your posssession, Mr. HoUis ? Indeed ! 
It is singular enough. But do tell me how you 
obtained it; for i am sure nobody, except her- 
self, ever knew that it was lost." 

Hollis felt rather embarrassed, as he admitted 
having made the purchase thereof at a pawn- . 
broker's shop in Long Acre ; though, rather by 
way of qualifying such a vulgar act, he added 
that he did so because he saw it would aSbrd 
him an excellent study. 

" And how/* demanded Christabel, << came 
the Thorotons to know you had it ?" 

*<Q,uite accidentally. Several weeks after 
the purchase of it, a gentleman called upon me 
one day, and stated his desire that I should 
make a copy of a miniature, which he then 
produced and showed me. To my astonish- 
ment, it was precisely similar to the one I had 
so recently bought at the pawnbroker's. I in- 
formed him that I could supply him with its 
exact counterpart, without the trouble of mak- 
ing one ; which I did ; and never. Miss Syl- 
verthome, did I see any man's countenance 
change so suddenly as did his at that sight 
He then fixed his eyes on me, then upon the 
picture again : and then he asked very earnest- 
ly where I b&d it from, or whether it had been 
mine all my life. I told him all about the 
matter, u(K)n which be appeared relieved, and 
almost involuntarily said something like, then 
he must be dead^ but I am not quite certain of 
the words. He repurchased it of me, told me 
it was lost by a lady years ago, and promised 
to patronize me for the future to the best of his 
ability. That man was Mr. Thoroton. He 
concluded by giving me an invitation to dine 
with him ; and my earliest visit was on that 
occasion, when I had first the pleasure — of — 
the—" • 

" Come, come, sir !" exclaimed Christabel, 
in a sprightly manner, " now do not spoil a 
very wonderful story with a piece of non- 
sense at the end. You eeem to be lost in your 
subject ; let me recollect now — you left off 
somewhere about when you had taken dinner, 
I think." 

«* I have told you all, Miss Sylverthorne," 
replied Hollis, pensively. 

" I regret the telling of it bas made you so 
sad, but never heed it now. Do oblige me by 
looking at this flower instead. And as you are 
a judge of colors, and lights and shades, ffive 
me your opinion. It is mine, — Lady Lavinia 
gave it me this morning, because I took an odd 
fancy to it. Now, Mr. Hollis, look at it this 
way, — what do you tbink of it ?*' 

•• Nothing, Christabel," he replied, «« when 
you are here— everything when you are gone ?* 

** Oh, fie, fie ! But you painters are a bold 
race, and so must be forgiven, I suppose ; or 
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T^bat should I not say to you ? Bat never re- 
peat your own poetry to me again, because I 
lecl assured that painting is itself a quite suffi- 
cient vocation for one mind." 

Mollis protested he had not repeated a single 
word of poetry of his own, because he had ne- 
ver written any. 

"Oh, that is of no consequence V* exclaimed 
Cbristabel ; <* the books tell us that poetry is 
poetry still, whether written or spoken. And 
if you have never written any, pray never do, 
and especially upon any one with whom you 
may chance to be acquainted. It might be 
considered libellous, since dishonest praise is 
equally so with speaking all the truth. I have 
lead greater libels upon ladies' faces, for which 
DO action was brought, than ever I did amongst 
all those in which certain u^ly men obtained 
very handsome damages. But did you ever 
ascertain, Mr. Hollis, where, or rather from 
whom, the pawnbroker had this little picture ?'* 

" Never," he answered, »« but I should pre- 
sume that as it evidently went out of this fa- 
mily, either it was lost, as Mr. Thoroton said, 
and was picked up by some poor starving 
creature, and sold for a trifle ; or that it was 
stolen, perhaps by a servant, and pledged with- 
out any intention of being redeemed again." 

«* It is very strange," said the lady, *' and 
ought to be inquired into. Shall I consider 
myself at liberty to mention the subject else- 
where ?* 

** Pardon me. Miss Christabel, it is impossi- 
ble for me to deny you any request, however 
great ; and yet I am afraid." 

" Mr. Hollis !" exclSimed his companion, 
** I see what you would say ; perhaps I can 
guess at your motives. From this moment 
the conversation that has passed is buried 
with me as securely as the dead in a grave." 

Hollis was about to reply in most heroic 
fashion, when the Lady of Woodhouselee 
just then enured ; and exactly at the point of 
lime to see the hand of Miss Sylverthorne 
hastily withdrawn from that of the young and 
gifted artist 

Remarkably enough, after the lapse of a 
minute or two, not a single individual of the 
three appeared to have the most remote recol- 
lection of the occurrence of this very natural 
incident The Lady Lavinia had not, of 
course, seen any thing; Miss Sylverthorne 
had merely extended her hand a little way — a 
privilege which she certainly enjoyed equally 
with all other young ladies upon the face of 
this loving and loveable earth ; while Mr. 
Hollis felt fully confident that it is one of the 
most natural and indisputable of the rights of 
man (especially of the young man) to press a 
softer hand than his own, whenever fortune 
may place one legitimately within his reach. 

Such was the first brief avowal of certain 
Tery tender sentiments, mutually felt, I believe, 



by this young couple, which were not disap- 
proved by ofllcious friends, and that eventually 
Insulted in a very confident attachment. 

Subsequently, the Lady of Woodhousefee 
exerted much of her influence in recommend- 
ing her protegee to highly serviceable, if not 
the most highly distinguished, patronage. To 
be sure he was at times under the necessity of 
becoming what Hogarth ludicrously termed a 
•* phizmonger," .but for that he cared little. 
What was it but the same /is far zreater had 
done before him ? What is it now but the last 
resort pf many an able genius in a much 
higher branch of his profession, in order to 
keep the revenue of the quarter up to that 
mark, which will enable him to maintain at 
least appearances, if not actual comforts, ade- 
quate to bis station ? 

The bare stick of Mr. Thoroton's promised 
patronage, to which Mr. Hollis above alluded, 
had not yet— nor, in-fact, did it ever afterwards 
— put forth a single bud. A fact not to be 
wondered at when we learn that from time to 
time his possessions were still farther lessened 
by the extortions of Saul, who had additionally 
strengthened his hold upon him by communi- 
cating to that desperate and unhappy man his 
knowledge of the finding of those infant re- 
mains—Knowledge, indeed, public enough, but 
which he alone knew how to make use of. 
True enough, Mr. Thoroton reflected very 
justly that a newly-born infant must long be- 
fore that time have perished bejond all human 
recognition, when laid barely m the corroding 
earth ; but^et fear made him distrustful even 
of the very truth upon which his mind sought 
to repose itself. There was still a doubt, a sort 
of it might be lingering upon his conscience, 
wl^ich made him eventually still hiore the dupe 
and the victim than he had beenr hitherto. And 
equally certain it is, that Mrs. Thoroton had 
over and over again exercised all her eloquence 
to persuade him to consent to remove*to some 
continental retirement in order to avoid the de- 
mands of Saul, before all their fortunes were 
frittered away, and they were left at last wiih 
nothing else to give. But the stem temper and 
high spirit of her husband caused him to scorn 
this advice, until it became absolutely imprac- 
ticable on any such scale as alone he t^uld 
possibly have been at any time induced to at- 
tempt "it The natural consequence of this 
pride, stubbornness, or whatever other failing 
it might be, was— -tnat by this time there was 
nothing left hi^ but the external show, the 
mere painted shell of that wealth and dignity 
which, in /ormer and more innocent times, i^e 
had so s5undantly enjoyed. And, perhaps, to 
a ma^ cast in such a mould, no reflection of 
the mind could produce such agony of heart as 
that which now day and night pervaded Mr. 
Thoroton's bosom : that by the very same 
means adopted to obtain too much, be bad been 
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made the instrument, by his own hands, of los- 
ing that ^hich he had really and legitimately 



CHAPTER XXX. 

MR. HOLLIS RELATES THE ADVENTURES OF HIS 
EARLY LIFE, AND GIVES SOME ACCOUNT 
THEREIN OF THE PROGRESSES AND DEATHS 
OF MR. SLAB, THE HOUSE-PAINTER, AND 
MISS REBECCA BLISS, HIS HOUSE-KEEPER. 

Some long time after the scene described in 
the preceding chapter, the same three indi- 
viduals there introduced were sitting together 
one evening near, or rather around, a fine old 
oriel window,^ in the same apartment of the 
same old manor-house of Woodhouselee. 

As the sun departed, the chit chat of the af- 
ternoon had died away. Twilight seemed to 
pour its naiural silence, if not its gloom, upon 
each heart ; nor was it until dark shadows be- 
gan to hide the remoter end of the room, that 
uhristabel suddenly exclaimed, as though just 
aroused from a reverie, 

** How very silent and serious we all are !" 

" Dear me," answered Lady Lavinia, " I 
really was not thinking about it." 

« And I," added Hollis, " was thinking of 
something to com6 until 1 foro;ot the present." 

•* Without bestowing a single reflection upon 
the past, I dare say," added Cbristabel. 

•♦There is little in the past — at least of my 
life," replied Hollis, " but struggle and endur- 
ance : and they, I think, are best forgotten." 

" Now that reminds me," observed the lady ; 
«« Mr. Hollis I am sure will not disoblige us, 
and I have long desired to know something 
more of him and his family. He is now suffi- 
ciently conscious of the interest we take in his 
success, not to be aware that no idle curiosity 
prompts the inquiry, while all are friends suffi- 
cient to take everything in good part. Mr. 
Hollis, will you so far oblige us as to sketch 
us a,few of your struggles ? It will amuse us, 
and,' doubtless, insttuct us also. You see we 
ourselves have nothing to say — the field is a!J 
your own — and you hate a most delightful twi- 
light to tell your stOry in. We shall scarcely 
be able to see each other before you have 
finished." 

« I know not, ladies," said HqIHs, " why a 
man should be afraid or ashamed to say his 
parentage was obscure ; that he entered life 
through the wide gates of poverty, and has had 
to struggle into something higher than a bare 
animal existence, as though he were climbing 
the heights of a mountain from the confused 
heap 01 undistinguished fragments below : — 



and yet such is the fact. It must arise from 
an acquired, not a natural feeling. But though 
I know this, it Is with much diffidence that I 
tell all the truth—" 

" Not knowing how it will be received.^ 
laughingly demanded the lady. A pleasant re. 
proach at which Hollis felt abashed. 

" Depend upon it," addfd Miss Sylverthorne, 
" all that is unhappy in sorrow ; the rest, I 
may venture to say, with gladness by both 
your auditors.'* 

" Although, then," he continued, " my 
name appears to be, and, for any thing I know 
to the contrary, is Hollis, l*am one of the nu- 
merous family of the Jones's — a descendant of 
that particular branch, the history of the life of 
a member of which, Mr. Tom Jones, Fielding 
has already written. In other words, ladies, I 
am a foundling.*' 

** Then you never knew the love of a mo- 
ther for you, or the struggles of a father.^ 
asked the lady of Woodhouselee. 

** Never, madam," answered Hollis, " but I 
well recollect a foolish and childish thought I 
had when I observed so many children like 
myself living in a great house with a school 
and a chapel in it, what a very large family my 
father and mother had, and how very rich, 
they must be to keep us all. I was then in 
the Foundling Hospital.** 

«* What a pitiable and dreadful thing," ex- 
claimed the lady, as she turned her eyes upon 
Miss Sylverthorne, ** to fall upon the mercy 
of the world even for the first nourishment of 
life; to depend upoi^its charity, as it were, 
before one can so much as speak— when to 
cry is our only asking, and to smife our only 
thanks. Indeed, indeed I do pity any one 
who has had such a beginning as this." 

Her companion made a bold effort to. ex- 
press her assent to these sentiments in words, 
but something choked her, and she could not. 
The lady continued, — 

** But what, at the same time, a beautiful 
illustration of human goodness and Christian 
feeling is that which practically declares, * Take 
this child away and nurse it for me. Fear 
not, /•r God hath heard the voice of the lad 
where he is* And further, and best of all, 
* Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of God.' 1 need not tell either of you, I am 
sure, in what portions of Scripture these things 
are said. Some foolish, and, perhaps, hard- 
hearted people, have made certain objections 
to any institution like this under which Mr. 
Hollis was brought up ;— -and without which 
not only he, but thousands more must have 
gone lisping and babbling pretty nonsense to 
their little graves, or have lived perhaps to have 
only reached at last far worse, infinitely Tess 
innocent and holy. For myself, Christabel, I 
cannot believe it was ever meant in this sense, 
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that the sins of the fathers should be visited 
upon the children. So far from it, the crimi- 
nality of the father only renders his tnnocenfs 
the more pitiable. If man destroy himself, the 
assured duty of society is at least to prevent 
him from destroying his children also. But 
pray, sir, what happened next ?" 

*'At six or seven years of age,'* replied 
HoUis, *• I -was considered as naturally too 
weakly to undergo the usual exercises of the 
boys of that age, and which are intended as 
preparatory to their subs quent fitness for the 
pursuits of agriculture or of the sea ; and con- 
sequently some license was in this respect ex- 
tended to me as well as t6 others. On one 
occasion^of leisure, I recollect so far outstep- 
ping regulations as to venture on mixing a 
quantity of the garden earth into a sliflf paste, 
and trying to frame a model of the front of 
our bouse. It occupied a long time, and of 
course was rude enough; but when nearly 
finished, the boys discovered the secret, for a 
secret I had kept it, and after wondering awhile 
how 1 could have made it, were about to kick 
it down, when one of our superiors made his 
appearance, and prevented the threatened de- 
struction. He commended the work highly, 
and expressed his regret that it was not exe- 
cuted in some material of a more endurable 
nature. 

" After this I began to fancy myself capable 
of something more than my fellows, and hav- 
ingmet with additional encouragement, should 
most probably have grown as vain as many 
others who have been ruined by self-conceit 
and the absurd flattery of ill-judging friends, 
had not a circumstance happened several years 
afterwards which lowered my dignity at once. 

" A respectable house painter and decorator 
had applied at the institution for a suitable 
youth as an apprentice ; and I was selected as 
the one most likely to meet his wishes. Ar- 
rangements were soon effected, and in the 
course of a short time I was removed to the 

house of Mr. Slab, in street. Red Lion 

square. Never could change appear greater 
than did that to me. Places and people were 
alike different, and so different, that the space 
of two or three months scarcely sufficed to re- 
concile me to the alteration. All the little 
dreams of natural ambition that had previously 
haunted the mind, were temporarily put to 
flight on finding myself reduced as I thought 
to the drudgery of grinding colors, scraping pa- 
lettes, rubbing about pumice stones, and jclean- 
ing Mr. Slab's fancy painting tools. To add 
to my grievances — for to me these duties were 
really such — Mr. Slab's house keeper, an old 
unmarried lady, named Bliss — Miss Bliss I was 
toki to call her — not unfrequently used to send 
me to an inn hard by with a black bottle, on 
which was a large label marked ' Turpentine,' 
and which I naturally supposed to be for my 



master's use ; but she invariably on those occa- 
sions forewarned me that as the name was far 
too long for such a little boy as myself to re- 
member, I was to be sure to ask instead for 
*Gin,' which, she informed me, was a spirit not 
unlike the other, and, in fact, meant about the 
same thing. Certainly, however, the people 
would know when asked for it, as they had 
seen the bottle several times before. This little 
matter made me more ashamed and uncomfort- 
able than any thirig else, as the company 
siandine; about the counter to which I was sent, 
not unfrequently laughed at and made sport of 
the labelled bottle, as well as of myself; and 
eventually, at an early pepiod, I rebelled, and 
resolutely refused to go on any future occa- 
sion. 

" These are not reminiscences likely, I am 
afraid, at aU to entertain you, ladies," here ob- 
served Mr. Hollis, ** but as affording true though 
slight illustrations of human character, in both 
old and young, perhaps they may be excused. 
Of this 1 am certain from my own experience, 
that children frequently nonce much more than 
their elders give them credit for, and not un- 
commonly speak and act according to those 
dictates of undisguised nature which the latter 
have learned to disregard. 

** Besides gaining during the period of my 
servitude, considerable knowledge of both or- 
namental and decorative painting, I also em- 
ployed all my leisure in drawing and painting 
from such prints ^nd df^slgns as came into my 
hands, and as Mr. Slab was a man not alto- 
gether devoid of taste, h^ devoted a moderate 
collection to my service, stipulating at the same 
time to receive a copy or two now and then 
by way of consideration. This kind of prac- 
tice improved me so much, that eventually all 
the portraits of His Majesty the King, of the 
Prince of Wales, and all such dukes and illus- 
trious men as had entitled themselves to the 
distinguished elevation of an inn-keeper's sign, 
and for which Mr. Slab often obtained com- 
missions, were committed entirely to my hands. 
The blue boars and red lead lions Mr. Slab 
undertook himself, upon the plea that beine 
fancy animals, * poetical fabulosities* he termed 
them, th^ more matured cultivation of his own 
imagination and his superior classical know- 
ledge (founded entirely on the fact of his hav- 
ing halt a volume of the Metamorphoses in his 
library) enabled him to give them that air and 
grace of life to which more illiterate and juve- 
nile brushes could not aspire. But this I have 
reason to believe was only an ingenious subter- 
fuge of his to hide his own lack of skill in the 
other department ; since he always wished it 
to be distinctly understood, that there were few 
things indeed which he could not achieve, weroi 
he only to take it into his head to make the 
attempt A test which, ho\yever easy it 
may appear, he always, save on one oc- 
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eation, magnanimoasly declined lest the result 
should prove the utter ruin of many other re- 
spected brethren of the craft, who at present 
did contrive to obtain a share of public patron- 
ajge. The occasion wh^ch formed the excep- 
tion to which I have alluded was this — 

" One morning Mr. Slab found himself sud- 
denly posvoessed with the most supreme con- 
tempt for his own vulgar art, and an ei^ualiy 
irresistible resolution to become an artist in the 
truest sense of the word, commencing from 
that very hour. He informed me that there 
was notning preposterous in the idea, as far as 
his years were concerned, because Pilkington's 
dictionary contained Various accounts of elderly 
gentlemen who had, as it were, gone back 
to the days of their youth, put themselves to 
school under themselves, and eventually proved 
as great as, if not greater than, many of those 
who had studied the arts throughout their whole 
lives. 

«* Accordingly he prepared a large sign -board 
for The maiden experiment, and upon it drew 
his first essay, in the shape of a portrait of 
Miss Bliss. 1 need not relate how highly flat- 
tered that, lady felt herself on receiving this un- 
expected compliment from her employer. 

*< After more than a month's hard sitting on 
her part, and deep application at all convenient 
times and seasons on the part of Mr. Slab, he 
one day hurled his pencils violently into the 
dust, skimmed his palette through the air and 
over the head of the affrighted Miss Bliss to 
the farther»end of the room, and bouncing up 
in such a hurry as ti upset both his stool and 
his easel, furiously declared, and called all the 
present generations of mankind to witness, that 
he never would be an artist as long as he lived, 
although he knew he had the talent in him for 
it ; but from that hour he for ever renounced 
all connexion with any higher school of paint- 
ing than that in which he had been brought up. 

«* When Miss Bliss now beheld the picture 
for the first time, she wept very bitterly to see 
such a deplorable representation of herself; 
and more especially so when in reply to her 
anxious and distressing inquiry — whether she 
was really like that ? The cruel Slab assured 
her most positively that (excepting certain 
faults of execution) he would stake his life 
against a lump of yellow ochre that it was the 
very ' counterfeit presentment* of her— the two 
were' as much alike as two broad beans. 

*<Thi8 disastrous attempt by the aspiring 
Sftib, was subsequently turned over to me, out 
of which to manufacture a female sign ; and, by 
the aid of such alterations as I made in it, the 
Tery same Miss Bliss now figures on the side 
of the north road out of London in the shape of 
* Mother Redcap.' 

•* Before my time of service had expired, I 
had no difficulty in discovering that amongst 
tbe vast body of consumers of oils and pigments, 



the class to which Mr. Slab belonged was by 
no means the least successful in a worldly 
point of view. Since then I have seen many a 
worthy artist gaining scarcely more than the 
wages of an ordinary skilled laborer, when 
other^^ise, had fate or fortune so ordered it, that 
he had been blessed with the far more popular 
if not superior genius of a Slab, he might qui- 
etly, and without anxiety, have enjoyed aoout 
him every comfort that a reasonable man, bom 
in circumstances demanding personal exerttons, 
could desire. 

«* Probably I should have continued in this 
situation in the capacity of journeyman after I 
had attained my majority, had not a terrible 
disaster occurred within a few weeks subse- 
quent to the important day of my personal de- 
liverance from servitude, which at once barred 
that path before me, and directed all my ener- 
gies and prospects into another channel. ' 

*' Previously, however, allow me to state that 
towards the latter end of my service, Mr. Slab 
had become so perfectly satisfied with my ex- 
ertions in the profitable if not glorious cause 
of sign painting, that at various times he had 
promised to leave me a small legacy in his will, 
m case I should survive him, and also the good 
will of his business to which I might succeed 
with most advantageous prospects, considering 
the exalted station to which he, my predeces- 
sor, had assuredly raised it. Yet, although I 
was in the constant habit of thanking Mr. Slab 
for this remarkable liberality with as much 
feeling as though the benefits implied by it 
were already felt and enjoyed, providence 
eventually decreed that both his benev< lence 
and my gratitude should alike be rendered of 
no effect. 

" Under the influence of another fit of ambi- 
tion which impelled my employer to decorate 
the outside of his own house, instead of paint- 
ing a second portrait of his housekeeper^ Mr. 
Slab one day mounted a** horse'' affixed outside 
his second story window, and sitting in ima- 
gined security across its back of plank, was re- 
velling in the glories of white lead and lamp- 
black, when, by sotne dreadful mischance, the 
iron bolt which should have secured it on the 
inside of the wall suddenly gave way, and pre- 
cipitated the unfortunate painter — not, correctly 
speaking, on to the pavement below, but upon 
the still more unfortunate Miss Bliss, his house- 
keeper, who, at the same point of time* chanced 
to be engaged in delivering a severe lecture to 
the servant-maid upon the art of properly clean- 
ing the outsides of windows, immediately be- 
neath the spot where Mr. Slab had been siuing. 
Miss Bliss was- kilted upon the spot, but in her 
death was the cause of the temporary preserva- 
tion of her master's life. He was carried into 
his own house, and attended upon surgically 
immediately. 

<* As soon as Mr. Slab was brought back to 
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his senoes and the use of speech, he requested 
a inessen|erto be despatched to his nephew, Mr. 
Antonio Sebastian Slab, residing at Barnet, for 
the purpose of summoning that (his nearest) 
relative to what he anticipated to be his dying 
pillow. I was selected for the purpose, and 
for the greater s])eed a horse was fetched from 
A neighboring livery stable upon which to 
mount me. Never bad I been in that elevated 
situation in my life before ; and strongly pro- 
tested that I would far prefer to walk ; for al- 
though I knew there were such animals as 
horses in the natural Vorld, yet not the most 
remote idea did I possess of the art of guiding 
one in a given track. 

** * Speed, however,' said they, « speed is 
every thing. These livery horses know the 
roads better than their riders, and want no guid- 
ing at all. Mount up and be oflf.' 

** Saying which they helped me into the sad- 
dle, put the reins in one hand and a whip in the 
other, and having turned the horse's head in a 
direction as perfectly parallel with the first 
street down which I had to go, as though it 
had beenAcgulated by the aid of a mariner's 
compass, the stable boy gave his steed a smart 
slap, and off he wetit at a pace wtfich made me 
feel as though sitting upon a living earthquake. 
After many disasters on the road, I arrived at 
Barnet about midnight. The grand object of 
* speed* having suffered a most entire discomfi- 
ture. By the aid of a watchman and a gas 
lamp I discovered, shining in golden letters on 
a blue ground, * Slab, Painter and Glazier,' af- 
fixed over the door of a very low house, the 
chamber window of which was scarcely above 
my head as I sat on the back of my charger. 
Having knocked at both door and shutter, the 
occupier opened his casement slightly, and de- 
manded who was there ? adding that neither 
highwayman nor housebreakers had much of a 
chance in those regions, as be could pop his 
blunderbuss through as soon as look at me. 
Having satisfied him as to the purport of my 
errand, he replied, — 

"•Oh! that's quite another thing, — that's 
news, that is.' 

'* As I most heartily desired once more to be 
placed upon the solid ground, I volunteered to 
transfer my horse to Vae younger Slab, and to 
await myself the passing of some night coach, 
of which he informed me there were several 
yet due ;l and in the end I was conveyed in this 
way to London. • 

" On my arrival at home I found that my em- 
ployer was rapidly approaching the moment of 
that last si^h, which gives back to the earth 
Ihe air life it has received from it. 

** Day was nearly breaking before I was 
asked to enter the room. But during the inter- 
val, Mr. Slab, the younger, several times came 
out and in to the one adjoining, in which I was 



sitting, for the purpose, as he alleged, of takinc 
a few pinches of snuff to sustain him througtt 
thistbitter trial. Yet I observed that he did not 
wholly administer his dust to the usually ac- 
cepted organ for its deposit, but contrived also, 
to insert a few grains into the corners of his eyes 
— a fact at which the censorious and evil- 
minded might sneer, though the more liberal 
and Christian will perhaps interpret it in anothei 
manner, when they reflect that grief is some- 
times so excessive, that tears positively and 
flatly refuse to flow in spite of all the efforts of 
the mourner ; and when, indeed, to shed them 
would be the greatest of all possible reliefs. 
In such cases it is assuredly the duty of man 
to assist the efforts aiid throes of nature as far 
as lies in his power ; the more especially so 
when her demands, in a pecuniary point of 
view, amount to no more than the value of a 
pinch of snuff. 

" When he made his will he was about to 
leave a legacy to Miss Bliss, but of course de- 
clined to proceed when informed that his 
housekeeper had gone to render in her account 
before him. At the same lime, by an odd 
contrariety of memory, he totally forgot mcf, 
and left me neither the legacy he bad so often 
promised, nor the good-will of that businesB 
which he was now declining for ever. 

"At five in the morning Mr. Slab di^, 
leaving all he possessed io his nephew Antonio. 
That young man at once proceeded to the 
landlord of his uncle's house — had it trans- 
ferred to himself, and peremptorily informed 
me that as he wanted m) journeymen about 
him at present, I might hold myself at liberty 
to leave as soon as I pleased, and the earlier 
the better. I made no reply, but immediately 
went out in search of lodgings; and within 
very few hours entered for the first time in my 
life upon a residence, such as it was, upon niy 
own account. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

MR. H0LL18 CONTINUES HIS STOKV, AND MAKES 
A PARTIAL DISCOVERT WHICH MATERULLY AF- 
FECTS A CERTAIN HIGH LADV. 

** Mr. Slab*s hberality had not left me much 
with which to commence the world. And, 
under the circumstances in which I was then 
placed, ordinary prudence and foresight might 
have directed me at once to seek employment 
in the business to which I had been brought 
up. But, unfortunately, other thoughts and 
purposes entirely occupied my mind, and 
caused me to feel' that neither present poverty. 
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Dor stni^le, nor misery, should prevent me 
from achieTing a name which should not rea- 
dily die out. 

«* With something less than five pounds in 
cash, I took one room in the cottage of a gar- 
dener, one Mr Qualmby, residing amidst the 
fields on the declivity of the hill behind Isling- 
ton, fully determined to pursue my inclination 
for the arts in that place, — surrounded, as it 
appeared to me, by all the beauties of the na- 
tural world. From daylight until dark, I daily 
pursued my vocation ; sparmg but few minutes 
for meals, none for recreation, and living upon 
about three shillings per week. 

** Yet, even with this economy, continual 
/ears and apprehensions beset me as to the fu- 
ture. At nignt I laid down satisfied, and some- 
times pleased with my day's labor; in the 
morning I awoke from wretched dreamings of 
jny destitute condition, and filled with horrible 
iorebodings of the fate that might await me 
"when the last of my small fund was spent, 
and even the poor cottage 1 was then living in, 
refused longer to shelter me beneath its roof. 
Often were n.y studies pursued with a heavy 
heart, though hope never entirely deserted me, 
or refused to maintain me in my exertions. I 
knew that something must be done to find me a 
permanent subsistence, even after the present 
mode of life ; but yet felt the utmost aversion 
to make any attempt towards the attainment of 
it, beyond what might so be considered in the 
studies of the profession which I had taken up. 
I had not courage to offer any of my pictures 
for sale, thinking ihA people would only laugh 
at me, and make sport of v hat I had done. 
My own fears produced abundant reasons for 
procrastination, and procrastination eventually 
Drought alH)ut the very difficulties T had so 
much dreaded to encounter. In other words, 
the time at length arrived, when, out of the 
last five shillings I had left in the world, 
tbreeand-nine-pence was paid for lny past 
week's rent." 

**0h, Mr. Hollis?" exclaimed the lady of 
Woodhouselee ; " if I had but known your si- 
tuation then !" 

•* It was a bitter school, madam," he replied ; 
**hut I learned many valuable lessons in it; 
tasks difficult enough to acquire, but of lasting 
good when once attained. Bui over these de- 
tails I shall beg to pass altogether ; merely re- 
marking, that when necessity forced me upon 
what had previously appeared as insurmount- 
able difficulties, I found them comparatively 
insignificant, and bf little or no account. 

" We scarcely ever can foretell, however, 
what good may come out of apparent present 
evil. It was by the merest accident that in 
consequence of my residence in this poor cot- 
tage, I chanced to hear a story which led me 
to believe 1 had ascertained something connect- 
ed with my own history during the earliest 



period of my cliildhood. The coincidence, if 
such it can be termed, may appear remarkable, 
but it is not more so than many others which 
are of almost daily occurrence 

*• Mrs. Qualmby, the gardener's wife, was a 
sickly kind of woman, ♦ a very poor creetur/ 
as she designated herself at least half-a-dozen 
times every day of her life. Cramps, spasms, 
rheumatism, and toothache, appeared to have 
taken up their special head-quarters with her; 
and hence she was the standing object of a va^ 
deal of sympathy on the part of her neighbors, 
who never failed to pay her almost daily visits 
and condole with her on her manifold dis- 
tresses. One old woman. Widow Smith, who 
occupied a very poor little cottage at the bot- 
tom of the garden, was a very constant visitor ; 
as she appeared to have no other employment 
in the world but to wash up one cup and 
saucer twice a day, clean a plate as often, 
a dish about once a week, and wash her scan- 
ty wardrobe as occasion or necessity demanded. 
Mrs. Qualmby was very fond of old Mrs. 
Smith, because the latter was so very tender- 
hearted, and had more whites to her eyes than 
any other color. Yet Mrs. Smith generally 
begged a little bit of parsley before she went * * 
away, or a sprig of nrmt, or a carrot, or a tur- 
nip, or in shoit, any thing that might happen 
to be convenient or in season. Such trifles, 
however, were nothing between friends, al- 
though they sufficed to keep Mrs. Smith in a 
reasonable supply of vegetables during the 
greater part of the year round. 

♦* One evening in the winter time, I was sit- 
ting by the side of Qualmby's fire, my own 
room having no fire- place in it, when the Wi- 
dow Smith called as usual, and having inform- 
ed us how uncommonly cold it was, speculated 
upon the great probability of a frost (a thing 
not uiilikelv, considering the thermometer then 
stood six degrees below freezing point), and 
having taken her seat on the top of one of j 
Qualmby's market- hampers, entered with her ( 
hostess upon the old subject of conversation, 
which eventually led to a kind of friendly con- 
tention, an amicable dispute, as to which of the 
pair had suffered the greatest amount of pain, 
or had the worst illnesses during the course of 
their lives. Each most sympathetically allowed 
that the other had endured amazing torments, 
but still insistjed in a kind of self'ConsoIatory 
manner that no poor ,soul in the world couid 
have gone through what she had except her- 
self. In illustration of her own peculiar * lion's 
share* of the sorrows of humanity, the Widow 
Smith related the following story, which, as I 
thought, let me into the early history of nny 
own life : — 

" * Me and Mr. S ,* she said, * set off in life 
with the charm ingest prospects before us as 
any young couple that ever was ringed. He 
had a good business and very bootiful whis- 
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kers, and I was then considered unwarrantably 
handsome, and as industr'us a housekeeper as 
any in the street, — ay, and a good deal more 
than that. We "was groshers and general deal- 
ers — hams, pipes, treacle, and all them sort of 
things — and started in buzness at Whetstone, 
where my poor dear S. was naterally born. At 
first we went on very well, the counter was 
always alive, and my husband turned over a 
mortal sum of money every week. But uhfor- 
tinately, Mrs. Qualmby, men generally likes 
speckylating. If they save a trifle, there it 
goes in trade again. They never know when 
to be satisfied. My S. was one of that sort — 
though I told him there was often more money 
picked out of the mud than atop of the highest 
ground. He despised my advice, and fell into 
difficulties. But his old father, who had scraped 
a little during his time, tried to keep up his 
credit by lending him floating capital, until he 
could lend no more ; and after that they was 
both what they call declared insolvent toge- 
ther. This was only the very day before my 
time was up. The next morning I went to 
bed, crying more like a watering-pan than any 
thin' else ; and presented my happy husband 
with a very fine darter. To be sure, another 
time might have been better, but them things, 
you know, Mrs. Qualmby, can't be helped. 
We must take them when it pleases the Lord 
to be so good as send 'em. However, at the 
end of a fortnight, when we was completely 
broke up, and had no consolation left but that 
precious babby, it pleased the Lord to take her 
back again ; and there was T left as fine a mo- 
ther as ever nurse could wish to see, wi'out 
anythin' in my arms. 

** * It took half of what poor S. had allowed 
him by the creditors to bury her respectfully ; 
and when I got well enough to walk a few 
miles, which was not very long after, hie de- 
termined, as he said, not to be grinded any 
more on that horrid Whetstone, but to go to 
London and try his luck as a shopman. 

**' Well, we set out one day in the month 
of October to walk, — yes, that we did, in order 
to save a penny, — to walk to the great metro- 
polis. It was a fine day, but as dark came on 
it began to rain. We did not want to spend 
at public-houses, nor, with what little we had, 
to pay for lodgings that night if we could help it. 
'* * So at last, as the rain got thicker and 
• thicker, we resolved to get into the first com- 
fortable shelter. It was not far off London, 
when we seed some workmen having a lot of 
carcasses built nigh a gentleman's houses 
though exactly where I could never after ex- 
actly find out. When we got to them, poor S. 
slipped down a airy to look about him. In a 
bit be called me to come down, which I did ; 
and there we made a very comfortable bed of a 
lot of shavings and stuff ; and most likely, be- 
ing so tired, we should have slep' till morning, 



hadn't my husband waked me some time in the 
night and whispered to me to lie still, because 
he thought there was somebody a coming down 
th* airy. There was a trial, Mrs. Qualmby! 
My heart was in my mouth, and every limb of ' 
me trembled as if it would shake the whole car- 
cass over our heads. In a bit we heard a rust- 
ling of feet on the floor, and after that fancied 
we could discern somebody scrambling back 
again up the slant. S. was a man of iremenjus 
currige, so he gets up, walks as quietly as he 
could after them as what had gone out, and see 
what and who they was. In two or three 
minutes I hears a struggle, which made me 
rare myself straight up the empty chimley and 
skreek in the flue to binder my voice from be- 
ing heard. There was another trial, Mrs. 
Qualmby,— think of that! 

** * He poked his way back again, and (old 
me it was a woman, — a lady, he thought, 
because when he tried to seize hold on her 
she felt to have a velvet pelisse on. However, 
he tore off her pinned neck front, but she got 
away. 

" * Just as our eyelids was a dropping the 
second time, we heard a little babby cry in the 
place as plain as ears could tell us. S. jumps 
up, feels carefully about — you see what tre- 
menjus currige he had — and soon claps his 
hands on a bundle. That bundle cries again — 
so he gives it to me, and says, says he, * Mis- 
sis,' says he, * you've lost your own, but 
here's another for you, if you like it, though I 
advise you to leave it where it is, and let them 
as left it get it again if * they think proper.' 
* Nay, nay,' says I, * that they'll never do. I'll 
keep it instead of my own. So I nursed it all 
night, and next morning found it was a lad 
dressed in rare fine clothes, and must be some- 
body, though he could not tell us, poor thing, 
who or what. 

" ' When daylight pep* down the airy, we 
looked about for anything else, but had not 
half done before we fancied we heard men's 
tongues, and in a great fright scrambled out, 
and made the best of our way to London. S. 
got to be porter in a groshefs in 01 born, and 
we took a part of a small house — in fact, it 
was ^ nattic — not far off. I nursed the child 
till I thought he must be seven or eight months 
old, and then we took him to the Foundlins 
Hospital. Both of us proved how we had 
come by him ; told them who we was — twa 
of the S.s of Whetstone and made it very 
plain that we could not afford to keep him. 
Howsomdever, I used to inquire after him, and 
lamed that at last they had put him out to a 
painter, and called his name Ollis, the same as 
this young man's as lodges with you.' 

" * Well, that is yvonderful !' exclaimed Mrs. 
Qualmby; * perhaps you are the same, sir. Do- 
you remember ever being took to the Found- 
lin', Mr. Ollis ?' 
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*^ * Not Id the laasl, ma'am/ 4 answered, and 
truly too. 

" ' And have you never been there ?' 

** ' A great many timea*' I replied, * virithin 
the last few years ; most usually to the chapel 
on Sundays.' 

" Hence, they both concluded that the coin- 
cidence was in namfe and trade only ; and more 
than that I did not wish them to know. But 
from this slight and rude low-life sketch,'* added 
the young artist, "you will readily perceive, 
ladies', that in all probability the account did re- 
fer to myself.*' 

Notwithstanding the, to some minds, coarse, 
though characteristic nature of some portions 
of this relation, one, the highest of bis two 
auditors, seemed to have become almost spell- 
bound as soon as Widow Smith's story was 
commenced. When it was concluded, the 
Lady of Woodhouselee rather tremulously 
demanded, 

** You have named the month, Mr. Hollis, 
in which this boy was stated to be found ; did 
you also hear the particular year ?" 

"T regret, my lady, he replied, "that I 
should have made the omission, but the disco- 
very was in October of the year 18 — *' 

The lady uttered a faint cry, and sank in her 
chair insensible. Assistance was called, and 
Mr. HoUis retired. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN WHICH THINGS OF SO UNACCOUNTABLE A NA- 
TURE ARE RELATED, THAT MR. HOLLlS BECOMES 
COMPLETELY BEWILDERED. 

" My dear Cbristabel," said the lady, as soon 
as sufficiently recovered, "in what a dreadful 
position am I placed ! I feel as though the cur- 
tain of darkness which I have long thuuj2;ht 
would hang before the scenes of my whole life, 
now beffan to exhibit light beyond its edges, 
and to cneer me with the hope that soon — oh, 
may it be very soon ! — the whole shall be with- 
drawn, and let in the vision of happiness and 
glory upon me once more, before f am myself 
called to perform, I hope, a higher part beyond 
that deep and awful darkness which never rises 
to the people of this world ! You, equally 
with me, have heard this young man's story ; 
^ bat, lo my mind, it tells far more than it can 
to yours. Events happened several years be- 
fore you were born, and most deeply concern- 
ing myself, of which you know nothing." 

And here the lady paused, as though a flood 
of past recollections had swept away all pre- 
sent thought, and engulfed her in its shadowed 
deeps. When she resumed it was to add wnat 
follows : 



<' You are a beautilnl and noble creature, 
Christabel — one that man, with all his ains 
and crimes, ought sorely to dare a dream of. 
But place your hand upon my forehead, and I 
will tell you all." 

And so Christabel did that moment. Nay» 
she did more than she was asked, she let fall 
hot tears upon her friend's hands, and then 
tried to wipe them away again. But the lady 
forbade her. " Such drops," she said, *' faU 
not often, and most seldom when most required. 
Nobody has wept so over me since the month 
and year mentioned by Mr. Hollis, and then I 
believe my sister did, at least, she seemed to do, 
and that, except my own grief, was all 1 knew. 
1 had a boy then, but they said he die^ : and 
that little angel rising from the draperies 
drawn around a bed of sickness in Mr. Hollis's 
picture means my poor dead glory — my heart, 
my soul, my all but life, for I have lived until 
now since then. Oh, shame on my heart that 
it did not break — that it should have felt one 
momentary pleasure between that hour and 
this !" 

Miss Sylverlborne begged her for the pre- 
sent to desist— to relate the remaining portion 
another time, when her mind and feelings were 
more at rest. 

" Excuse me," answered the lady, " I have 
but few more words to say, and will speak them 
now. I am afraid a foolish thought has come 
into my head ; I hope I am not going insane, 
let us pray not of all things ; yet I will tell 
you that when the story was ended I thought 
I saw my own child. But I will fiqd it all 
out. I will make quite sure. I begin to be- 
lieve I shall have the terrible duty put upon 
me of discovering the utter disgrace of a siste'r 
and her husband — the Thorotons I mean. 
Should it be so, I pray that heaven may grant me 
power to do at least justice to myself and my 
child, if I weakly do nothing more than shew 
mercy to them. 

'* And now Christabel, allow me to tell you 
(and be you certain to remember), that I must 
not see Mr. Hollis again until something more 
has been discovered. I could not endure 
another meeting under my present thoughts : I 
cannot even write to him to say that for the 
present he is banished from this house. That 
task i must depute to you." 

At which Miss Syiverthorne blushed, and 
then begged to be excused. 

" You will not refuse me, nevertheless," re- 
sumed the lady, <* and all the rest of the busi- 
ness shall be left in the hands of my solicitor." 

And so most surely it was ; for on the fol- 
lowing forenoon Mr. Sandhill the solicitor 
called upon the Lady of Woodhouselee, and 
after being closeted with her an hour and a 
half or more, took his departure again, con- 
scious that another large item was abont to be 
added to the amount of his vearly income. 
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Mach about the same tine our ycmng altiet 
feceived a note from Mies Svlverthorne, inti- 
mating the desire expressed by his patroness 
on the preceding evening, that for the present 
at least his visits might with propriety be 
spared ; but adding that the writer herself in- 
tended very soon to return home to Ashby de 
la Zouch where her mother resided. 

<* What an unfortunate fellow am I/' thought 
Hollis, as with a trembling hand he repeatedly 

r erased the writing before him. ** What have 
done ? What unknown offence given ? What 
mistake made ? My visits may be spared for 
the present ! That means wholly and for ever, 
of course. And so I have lost the only worthy 
patron I ever had ; scarcely sooner found than 
lost again. ' And Christabel is returning home 
without even intimating the least regret at 
leaving town, or so much as hinting that it 
would give her the most remote sensation of 
pleasure to see me again ! I suppose my story 
nas ffiven to both so contemptuous an idea of 
me from my miserable origin and most wretch- 
ed after stniggles, that I am no longerconsidered 
worthy of regard. Well, be it so, and if so, I 
care not, not I. The world shall yet see that 
though a man who can call no one father, 
claim no noble beauty for my mother, nor even 
say that I have one sole relation under Heaven, 
that 1 stand alone, unhelped and uncounselled, 
yet T am not a man to be dispised !" 

Upon the mental utterance of which heroic 
sentiment Mr. Hollis folded his arms and 
marched about his room. 

Before he could persuade himself to set 
down again, another letter arrived. It bore a 
«eal of important appearance, and was by no 
means contemptible m point of size of folding. 

It was from Mr. Sandhill, requesting an in- 
terview with the individual to whom it was 
addressed, at his earliest convenience, any 
morning between ten and twelve. A draft for 
fifty pounds from the Lady Lavinia was also 
enclosed, together with an intimation from the 
-solicitor that the same amount from the same 
source would be transmitted to him every 
month from that date. 

Men of the temperament, mental and bodily, 
which Hollis possessed, are ever strange, way- 
ward beings. Everything out of their most ordi- 
nary every day tract is controlled by impulses 
merely. Like springs that ebb and now — now 
lying silent within themselves, then rushing 
out with a degree of impetuosity, which seems 
to say they can never be exhausted ; such 
spirits appear to the ordinary world almost in* 
explicable ; beings of two principles only-^ 
love and madness. Love and madness asso- 
ciated, though not combined by any of those 
intermediate strata of feeling which -in others 
serve to assimilate extremes, and to fit roan all 
the better for intercourse with his common 
brother. Pure darkness and pure light, pure 



good and pore evil^ these are the only strong 
characteristics observable in them. They tra- 
vel far on each side, but seem to know no 
middle course. 

Hence our artist no sooner found that he had 
done a grievous wrong to the lady his patron* 
ess, than he actually fell on his knees, and 
asked pardon of Heaven for having so hastily 
thought evil of a fellow-creature. He blessed 
his ^nefactress a hundred times end prayed 
that he might yet live to be personally re- 
stored to her favor, and prove himself at least 
one source of her future happiness. 

A^ these feelings subsided , he began to reflect 
more calmly upon the question, what can all 
this mean ? Discarded, and yet so profusely 
supported by the same band ? 

No reasoning availed him ; nor could he ar- 
rive at any other conclusion than this, that 
having now so much within his power, he 
would avail himself of it to the very utmost in 
the pursuit of his glorious profession, and 
leave all the rest fo^r time and future events to 
discover. 

Next mornins he waited upon Mr. Sandhill, 
and from, that learned gentleman received in- 
struction to find out the Widow Smith again at 
his earliest convenience, and obtain from her 
whatever further information, if any, she 
might be able to give him. 

Hollis replied that a very considerable time 
had elapsed since he left Qualm by 's cottage, and 
it was most uncertain whether the widow 
still remained in the neighborhood, or, in« 
deed, whether she was even alive ; but added 
that he would do his best, and communicate 
the results as early as possible. 

Fancying, irom this conversation with the 
solicitor, that there was something more in the 
present proceedings than could then be fa- 
thomed, and feeling deeply anxious to knew 
what would be their ultimate result, he expe- 
dited his part of the business as far as in mm 
lay, by proceeding directly towards Islington. 
Arriving there just before noon, the cottager's 
dinner time, he had ** the inexpressible happi- 
ness" of not only finding Widow Smith alive» 
but also of . detecting her in the very act of 
beggmg a small cabbage — the smaller the bet- 
ter — from her old horticultural friend, Mrs. 
Qualmby. But in this pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, we must for the present 
leave him. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

INTRODUCES MR. SANDHILL, THE LAWYER, TO 
THE READER — HIS INTERVIEW WITH MR. 
THOROTON, AND SUBSftQUENT RESEARCHES. 

An able and faithful lawyer may honestly be 
ranked amongst the most valuable of human 
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beings. Next to. the ph3r8ician, be is the reftige 
and comforter of the suffering — the active living 
agent of haman justice in a world of cruelty, 
oppression, and wrong. Amongst the low or 
the high, the small or the great, he is still the 
same. He has an ear for the petition of the 
helpless poor, as well as a purse for the fee o* 
the able and wealthy. Such a man — rare as 
the specimen is — waf Mr. Sandhill. And 
about the business in hand he set himself as 
follows. 

First, he took a favorable opportunity of 
waiting upon Dr. Carious, the gentleman who 
had attended upon Lady Lavinia during her 
accouchement ; and by a series of indirect but 
artful questioits gradually drew that learned 
gentleman into conversation respecting the object 
of his visit. During this interview Mr. Sand- 
hill induced the doctor very unsuspectingly to 
produce his diary for the year 18 — , in which 
was contained an entry of the important fact of 
his client's hav ng become the mother of a boy 
in October of that year. 

" You will much oblige me doctor," said 
Mr. Sandhill, " by a duplicate of that entry, 
signed by yourself as principal attendant phy- 
sician The Lady of Woodhouselee has 
E laced her affairs wholly in my hands ; and I 
ave her ladyship's commands to make what- 
ever inquiries I, as her legal adviser, may deem 
proper, with a view to their final settlement, 
and the making of her last will and testament.'' 
*' But, my good sir," interrupted Carious, 
" the child—" 

** I am quite aware of it, doctor, quite. The 
child died, or was born dead : that makes no 
difference whatever. The fact must be legally 
ascertained and assured, in order that Mrs. 
Thoroton, the next heiress; may obtain such 
an indisputable title as shall prevent future liti- 
gation on the part of any pretender who else 
might arise, in the name of that dead son, to 
dispute it." 

The doctor was no lawyer ; and, from these 
observations, fancying his wicked coadjutors in 
the business were sure of their prize without 
discovery, and himself of his long-delayed re- 
ward, readily gave the copy desired. 

" And now, doctor, can you inform me where 
the remains were deposited ? — That is another 
fact necessary to be ascertained ; for assuredly 
they were not carried away by an undertaker, 
and put into the ground like those of a dog?" 

"Of that, my dear sir," answered Carious, 
" I know nothing. We may reasonably pre- 
sume the corpse was conveyed to the family 
vault; but, of course, the lady's relatives, the 
Thorotons, superintended all necessary arrange- 
ments of that kind, and doubtless, most strictly 
and religiously observed everything that was 
right to be done." 

"Oh, doubtless, doubtless; not the least 
doubt about it !" echoed Mr. Sandhill, *< but it 



will be needful for me to see the Thorotons 
upon the subject, in order to secure as far as 
possible that branch of the family in the le- 
gitimate possession of what otherwise might 
prove disputed estates. You will have no ob- 
jection, doctor, to accompany me at your earli- 
est convenience ?" , 

Dr. Carious did not exactly relish the propo- 
sition, but he scarcely knew how to avoid it; 
and consequently it was eventually agreed that 
they should again meet that day week for the 
especial purpose of proceeding to the residence 
of Mr Thoroton. 

The tirhe arrived, and the meeting took 
place. 

Very much to Mr. Sandhill's surprise, con- 
sidering Mr. Thoroton's family and presumed 
station in society, he found that gentleman 
living (so far as outward appearances were to 
be trusted) in a manner which betrayed either 
great deficiency of becoming pride, o'r great 
lack of means by which to display it. That 
the former was not the case, the reader can 
readily believe; that the latter ims he will 
know to be equally certain. 

When our solicitor introduced the business 
upon which he had undertaken the present 
visit, he did so with such' an admirably as- 
sumed air of entire-confidence, — free from all 
appearance of suspicion — in the integrity and 
uprightness of hii^ auditor, Mr. Thoroton, and 
evinced so much apparent solicitude to settle 
matters for his welfare in the best and most 
secure manner possible, that this gentleman 
was thrown completely off his guard. Yet 
while Mr. Sandhill did all this, he did not for- 
get likewise to mark every expression of Mr. 
Thoroton's countenance, every change of feel- 
ing which their Ndiscourse elicited, every^ the 
slightest, evidence — whenever it could be dis- 
covered — of misgiving when he fancied either 
a truth was disguised, or perhaps a direct un- 
truth uttered. 

> On the part of Mr. Thoroton, many needful 
details were given with the utmost appearance 
of frankness and candor; though the keen 
perception of Mr. Sandhill enabled him to dis- 
cover through all this disguise, the deep con- 
siderations of studied dissimulation, and the 
cautious endeavors to avoid involving himself 
in contradictions which the speaker strove vain- 
ly to hide. 

While the conversation was yet proceeding, 
and at a point of time when the solicitor began 
to thmk he should fail in his endeavors to eli- 
cit all that he wished to know, a servant an- 
nounced to Mr. Thoroton the arrival of a gen- 
tleman who wished to see him immediately 
upon business of the most urgent importance. 

Mr. Thoroton directed that he should be 
shown into another room, and shortly after- 
wards left Mr. Sandhill and the doctor to com- 
mune together during a brief period, while he 
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heJd an interview with the stranger. That 
stranger, good reader, was no other than Mr. 
Tboroton's old pest, his living plague, Saul, 
the astrologer. 

»*Your most humble servant," said Saul, 
" and likewise," he mentally added, «* your 
complete master.*' 

" I can do no more,*' was the reply, if it could 
be called one, made by Mr. Thoroton. " Beg- 
gared as r am by you, and should have been 
Sad my possessions been ten times greater, you 
must know that the longest thread has an end, 
and to that end I have now come. Your extor- 
tion can go no farther. Rest content, man, 
with what jou have already obtained, let your 
avarice now sleep on the meal it has made, and 
your own rascality." 

** Tush, tush !" ejaculated Saul, ** hard words 
are mischievous : and it is by no means your 
interest, Mr. Thoroton, to make mischief be- 
tween yourself and me. Besides, I am one of 
those men whose temper it is never to foigive 
or forget an injury. On my very death- bed I 
would avenge it with my right arm, if I could 
— if not I would curse the doer with the last 
breath that left my body. In my mind, what 
you have already offended in against me rises 
up like a mountain of which I shall never lose 
sight during the whole journey of my life. The 
heap is great already — be wise and cautious 
enough not to add to it." 

** More is not in my power at present," re- 
joined Thoroton ; " not an atom more. It may 
be at some future time, but when, I know not. 
If that will content you, very good ; if not, I 
am totally reckless of consequences, and you 
must do as you like ; take what course you 
will, and I shall be prepared to abide the 
€vent." 

" Enough !" exclaimed Saul ; " our books 
are now closed upon the past, and from this 
hour I open a new account." 

So saying, Saul quitted the house, with a 
firm resolve to bring, ere a very long time was 
over, the wretched course of his dupe to a con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Thoroton followed Ifim into the garden, 
and angry recrimination still continued be- 
tween the two. As they passed the window 
of the apartment in which Mr. Sandhill 
and the doctor were awaiting the return of 
their host, that remarkable looking stranger, 
Saul, was distinctly heard to exclaim to Mr. 
Thoroion : — 

** Remember the Adelphi vaults! Thou 
would'st have committed murder then, but for 
the power of my art. Remember, that the boy 
was stolen again that night by thee. What 
is it to be believed then followed, but murder 
inevitable ? And now, having ceased to dot 
thy lime has come to begin to suffer." 

Mr. Sand nil I most emphatically noted these 
truly, to him, remarkable words; though 



without expressing the least outward sign that 
they had attracted his attention in the most 
remote degree. He could scarcely fail, how- 
ever, to observe, that no sooner were they 
uttered, than Dr. Carious evinced considerable 
discomposure of mind, and became unusually 
pale. 

Some time elapsed before Mr. Thorotoa 
again returned to his visitors; the perturbation 
of his mind having been so great from this un- 
pleasant incident, happening, too, at such a 
particular juncture, that for the time being, he 
felt totally unfitted to resume a conversation 
too closely touching the very subject which 
had caused his disquietude. 

Anxiously and hurriedly he traversed the 
most remote walks of the garden, striving to 
sum up what courage ;vas yet left him; to 
reassure himself, and to gather sufficient bold 
determination to enable him to carry out this 
last final stroke of a long and painful course 
of policy, with effect and triumph. 

When Mr. Thoroton reappeared before his 
visitors, Mr. Sandhill resumed the conversa- 
tion, much as follows : — 

** Her ladyship, Mr. Thoroton, has always 
understood that the remains of her son were 
deposited in the family-vault at Woodhouse- 
lee ?" 

"Oh, certainly, — bey9nd all doubt!" ex- 
claimed Thoroton ; " the velvet of Sir Ste- 
phen's coffin was scarcely tarnished by the 
damp, when the body of his son was laid be- 
side him " 

'' You attended the ceremony yourself, of 
course ?" 

*' I did ; and saw that all arrangements were 
properly disposed." 

" Properly d isposed ?" 

" Yes, sir — yes. Why lay emphasis on the 
word, sir r" asked Mr. Thoroton ; " is it at all 
doubtful ?" 

" Not in the least, my good friend," inter- 
rupted the wily Mr. Sandhill ; " pray under- 
stand me properly. I marked the word, per- 
haps unconsciously, because I felt so strongly, 
sir, that, as the husband of that lady's sister, 
as the uncle of that baby, and as a strictly u])- 
right, undesigning, and honorable man, it is 
morally impossible, Mr. Thoroton, that you 
could have acted otherwise." 

And as the solicitor uttered the latter half of 
this sentence, his eyes were steadily fixed upon 
the countenance of the individual he addressed'; 
his voice was so singularly modulated that its 
sounds carried more meaning than his words; 
and no man, save one who was perfectly in- 
nocent, could have failed to feel that he spoke 
with the intensest bitterness of irony. 

"No, xsir," continued Mr. Sandhill^/' the 
most common feelings of humanity demanded, 
at that sorrowful hour, from both yourseltSnd 
your excellent lady,^attentions too kindand 
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delicate to be expressed in language ; tender- 
ness such as angels might shed invisibly and 
silently apon the heart of racked and suffering 
woman,-— of woman untimely widowed, and 
in weeds and sorrow brought newly down to 
the pillow of the mother. These, sir, the 
rudest heart must have made some attempts to 
pay ; bm how well they were carried out by 
you and your wife, your own heart alone, Mr. 
Thoroton, can be the true judge." 

The self -convicted individual thus addressed 
literally trembled beyond the possibility of entire 
concealment; his countenance wore an inde- 
scribable expression of mingled fear and amaze- 
ment, and his eyes seemed vainly to seek the 
spot upon which they might rest for more than 
a few moments' space together. Dr. Carious 
appeared as though very strongly under the 
influence of one of his own opiates, while the 
powerful contrast produced by these two guilty 
faces, only made that of the honest lawyer more 
radiant and beautiful in its expression of high 
integrity and warm benevolence. But he now 
ceased to speak further — hiH point was gained. 
By a well-applied rule of rhetoric, he had con- 
vinced himself, to a moral certainty, of the ex- 
istence of that secret guilt which else no meire 
examination could have elicited at all. It only 
remained now to render the legal certainty 
equally demonstrable and clear. 

He took bis leave with so much apparent 
sincerity of fueling and unaffected politeness, 
that Mr. Thoroton was again completely de- 
ceived, and, as it were/ persuaded that the in- 
terpretation which he had put upon Mr. Sand- 
hilrs discourse, was entirely the result of his 
own fears, and by no means prompted by any 
real knowledge which that gentleman possessed 
of the literal facts of the case. 
\^ With that readiness and promptitude of 
action which distinguished Mr. Sandhill's cha- 
racter, he suffered no long period to elapse be- 
fore he went privately down to Woodhouselee, 
for the purpose of haviYigthe great vault of the 
family opened, and fhus satisfying himself of 
the truth or falsity of Mr. Thoroton*s state- 
ment, respecting the burial of the Lady Lavi- 
nia's first-born. 

To his surprise, it must be confessed, he 
found the coffin exactly as had been described 
by Mr. Thoroton ; for, in reality, Mr. Sand- 
hill's firm conviction had been that the whole 
story was a fabrication, and would have been 
triumphantly proved so by the result of the 
present examination. There were a silver 
plate upon the lid, with a suitable inscription, 
and sufficient remains yet undestroyed inside, 
to satisfy the examiner that a newly-born in- 
fant bad in reality been entombed. A distinct 
record was also found of the funeral, and the 
old sexton himself still retained a perfect recol- 
lection of that circnmstance. 
Thete indisputable facts somewhat staggered 



the lawyer's faith in the singular stories he had 
heard, and detracted irom the probability of the 
conjectures and suppositions which had been 
founded upon them. '* And yet," he thought^ 
** it is not impossible that a supposititious t>ody 
may have been substituted the better to coni- 
plete the deception, if it really be one; and 
who so likely to procure it for the occasion as 
Doctor Carious himself ? It must be so, and 
this is the simple solution of the seeming nr>y8- 
tery. But what evidence have we ? how can 
we prove it ? True, true ; it is easy to pre- 
sume as much as this, but the proof of it is 
quite another matter. And yet," pursued Mr. 
Sandhill, mentally, as he leaned back upon his 
chair in an attitude of deep meditation, « the 
other matters concerning Hollis may be mere 
coincidences. What, though he was bom 
about the same time, there is nothing surpris- 
ing in that, for many others besides quist also 
have been similarly born. Neither is it re- 
markable that he should have been exposed in 
the same month of October in the same year. 
Foundlings and outcasts are too numerous to 
render such a circumstance at all remarkable. 
The only wonder in the affair is, that a child 
so abandoned, and at such an age, should ever 
have survived its sufferings. But again, it 
must be asked, what meant that eccentric- 
looking stranger the other day, with his * Re- 
member the Adelphi vaults !' his allusions to 
an attempted murder, and his avowed belief 
that murder was by Mr. Thorbton subsequently 
committed ? That man must be sought out and 
sifted ; he might allude in those words to this 
identical business. If I can lure him to my 
house and by promises or threats obtain any 
information privately, so much the better; it 
will prevent public^ exposure, and best please 
the Lady of Woodhouselee. If not, be shall 
be arrested and examined by the magistracy. 
At all events and hazards, the inquiry must , 
and shall be pursued to its legitimate cohclu- * 
sion !" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DISCLOSES SOMETHING MORE, AKD SHOWS HOW 
BENEVOLENTLV BIB. SANDHILL STROVE TO 
DAMP THE SPIRITS OF TH£ TOUNO ARTIST. 

When Mr. Sandhill again met Mr. Hollis, 
in a comfortable apartment in the town resid- 
ence of the former gentleman, it was for the 
purpose of receiving from the young artist an 
account of such further discoveries, if any, as 
he might have been enabled Jo make through 
the obscure medium of Widow Smithes recoi- . 
lections. 
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the posses^vpn of bjlf f^^ «maj^y s contriy- 
ed to redeem%t^g^^j[]^iiiSre the expiration 
of their time. Shenaslhem in her possession 
now. But with the usual tenacity of age, 
strengthened, perhaps, by a secret suspicion 
that they have become of extraordinary value, 
she resolutely refused to allow them to pass 
out of her own possession at any price.* 

**Very characteristic of ignorance and de- 
clining years," said Mr. Sandhill, smiling; 
•* but no matter so long as they are safe, and 
safe they needs must be in such jealous 
keeping." 

" I had two separate interviews with her," . 
continued our young artist, ** in order to allow 
her an opportunity, between them, to inspect 
that portion of the suburbs where the incident 
of this finding happened. On- a former occa- 
sion she had declared her inability to discover 
the place again ; but, whether she exercised 
greater diligence on the present occasion, or 
whether a zealous imagination aided her in 
the identification of the neighborhood, it is not 
for me to determine. But oddly enough, as 
you will think, she declares emphatically that 
it ^as close upon a house which, from her de- 
scription, I 6nd to have been formerly (perhaps 
at that identical period) in the occupation of 
Mr. Thoroton." 

*♦ Singular enough, most truly !** observed 
the attorney, *' but another strong link in the 
chain of accumulating evidence. For, inasmuch 
as this poor woman herself must be totally ig- 
norant of that connexion which we imagine 
we see in these things, it is but barely possible 
she can be mistaken. Associations of this 
nature are too close to be regarded as mere 
coincidences, — the result of cnance or acci- 
dent, — they are worthy evidence, Mr. Hollis, 
for the consideration of a jury." 

After a pause, Mr. Sandhill added, — " Had 
the old lady anything further to communicate ?"^ 

" Nothing," replied Hollis ; «* these slight 
points constitute the sum of our information 
in that quarter." 

" In that case, then," rejoined the attorney, 
" and as we have half an hour's leisure, let u^ 
extend the conversation a little. Without mak- 
ing, just now, a confidante o\ you, I wilJ brief- 
ly inform you of what you must necessarily be 
curious to know. It is proper, too, that you 
should know it, in order, at least, to be pre- 
pared for that possible reverse of fortune, and 
downfal of your probable castles in the air, 
which I foresee may soon take place. Do not 



«* Well, sir, and what further news .'"demand- 
ed the attorney, as he motioned Hollis to a seat, 
and took one himself, ** have you advanced the 
inquiry in any material respect ?" 

** In nothing, I fear, of great importance," 
replied the painter, *< for it is difficult lo make 
such people comprehend what is and what is 
not worthy of relation ; and even at last the 
only matters of any value escape by accident, 
and without being estimated as such by the 
parties themselves. At first the widow appear- 
ed to have forgotten a great deal ; but when I 
had brightened her recollections with a. trifling^ 
present, and also alluded to the probability oi 
something being done in future to^ make her 
old age comfortable, in case she proved .to be 
tiie charitable nurse of my own bab^ood, the 
light of the past began to break out more bold- 
ly ; and she favored me with a two hours' his- 
tory of that charitable action to which, I sup- 
pose, I owe my existence. In all this, how- 
ever, there was ilbthing new, or deserving of 
notice* But with respect to the clothing which 
the foundling had on, she communicated some- 
thing that may prove, sir, more to tl^e point. 
In her eyes every article appeared tohe of the 
very finest texture and workmanship, and rather 
designed for a *• young prince," as she expresi^ 
ed it, than for a child so abandoned and so 
found. On one of the outer ^rments she said 
there was curiously worked in golden thread 
the figure of a man's hand open — " 

** It is enough !" exclaimed Mr. Sandhill, 
with emotion, <' that hand is the crest of the 
benevolent family of Woodhouselee !" 

The whole truth — if truth it could be — then 
for the ^st time rushed upon the mind of Mr. 
Hollis, and seemed to overwhelm him with a 
stupor that left no power o/ expression but in 
tears. . In the open-hearted, the thoughtful, and 
beautiful Lady Lavinia, he now saw his own 
mother ; in himself a son long lost, and unceas- 
ingly deplored. 

'* Proceed," said Mr. Sandhill, rather for the 
purpose of breaking the spell which this mo- 
mentary scene had cast upon both, than from 
any other motive. 

" Below it," continued Hollis, with an effort, 
was also worked the letter W." 

" Presumptive evidence of the most valuable 
' kind," exclaimed Mr. Sandhill. " Let us hope 
these articles are still id existence. Surely the 
old woman has not parted with them ?" 

" They have been pledged at the shops more 
than half-a-dozen times," replied Hollis, ** dur- 
ing periods of privation and distress. But as j misconceive me. I am only anxious that 



the old lady appears always to have retained 
some pride in them (for they seemed to say to 
her that her adopted baby was no beg8;ar's 
child), and to have also cherished a supersti- 
tious notion that pne day or other they might 
bring the obscure to Hgbt, and the disowned to 



amidst these, to jou, mysterious proceedings, 
you should not fashion dreams that may never 
be realized, or run the risk of falling so deep- 
ly from the height of an imaginary tower, as 
to feel yourself lower than when the first 
foundation-stone of it was laid. Dirappoint- 
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ment, my young friend, Jeaves the heart more 
extinguished than is the heart that never hop- 
ed at all.'* 

Mr. Sandhill again hesitated ; but in the 
course of a few minutes resumed his dis- 
course — 

*^ A series of circumstances, which may al- 
most be regarded as providential, has eventual- 
ly led your liberal patron, the Lady of Wood- 
houselee, to entertain the somewhat wild and 
romantic opinion, that }ou may be her own 
child ; an opinion none the less romantic for 
the apparent support which it derives from the 
facts that have recently transpired. It is true 
that the periods of her own loss and of your 
desertion, agree sufficiently near to give some 
coloring to the assumptions which ^have been 
founded upon them : it i* equally true that 
every child born at the same time — and there 
must have been many — might, if abandoned by 
its yet more abandoned parents, put forward a 
not dissimilar claim. The justice of that 
claim can be ascertained only by tracing 
through a chain of evidence sufficiently un- 
broken to connect the two extremes together. 
Whether this can ever be effected in the pre- 
sent instance, remains to be seen ; but it is the 
part of prudence to withhold very flattering 
hopes, and of humility to moderate the eager- 
ness of anticipation. In the course of my 
professional life, I have so frequently seen a 
most formidable array of almost irresistible 
circumstantial evidence, suddenly and entirely 
negatived by a very simple but unexpected 
fact, that it would ill become me, in my pre- 
sent character, were I tD refrain from thus 
warning you, for your own sake, against the 
youthful error of building your happiness 
upon dreams, or relying upon a fortunate turn 
being given to the events which have so re- 
cently transpire^ Every investigation that 
discretion can ISfti^eBt, will be made; but, pend- 
ing their result, maintain that equanimity of 
mind, and that sobriety of feeling, which is 
best adapted to enable you to encounter what- 
ever extreme of pleasure or disappointment 
may eventually terminate this inquiry." 

Mr. Hollis bad never before, throughout his 
life, heard one human tont^ue speak to him so 
parentally. Its calm and sedate tones went t0| 
his heart; he felt suddenly to have become as a 
child that hears the advi^^ing accents of a fa- 
ther; and, as the tears almost started in bis 
eyes, he could but faintly acknowledge his 
gratitude, while he added, also, that the fre- 
quency of his disappointments, during the' 
struggles of his earlier years, had rendered 
him for ever incapable of either soaring very 
high in hope, or sinking deeply in denpair. 

** That pajh is now mine," be said, " which 
all men tread who have had the misfortune to 
be made half stoics by necessity.*' 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



SHOWS HOW DOCTOR CARIOUS AND MRS. THORO- 
TON TOOK THE ALARM, WHILE MR. THOROTON 
REMAINED STEADFAST AND THREATEN£D 
VENGEANCE. 

The determined threats of discc^very, of which, 
as we have seen, Saul made use towards Mr. 
Thoroton at their last interview, left him, it may 
readily be conceived, in a state of feeling of no 
very enviable description. At the very time 
when otherwise he fancied the great object at 
which he aimed almost within his grasp — (for 
his belief was fixed that Lady Lavinia now in- 
tended to arrange her affairs, and that WoodHouse- 
lee must descend to her sister, Clarice, his wife) — 
to have it thus dashed away before him, by the 
identical villain to whom he had already sacri- 
ficed so much ! The thought was more than 
he could endure : and he resolved, in the beat 
of the moment, either to compel his continued 
silence, or, that failing, that his own fall should 
be the signal for the final ruin of Saul also. But 
before setting about the execution of his con- 
templated plans, he communicated the results 
of the last inierview to his wife. 

** Have you consulted with Dr. Carious in 
this emergency ?" she anxiously inquired, 

" I have," replied Thoroton, " and found a 
terrified coward, where might have been ex- 
pected a resolute and determined man. The 
simple suspicion of any possible discovery af- 
fects him so much, that, if not betrayed by 
others, he will inevitably betray himself. The 
sooner such a man is put out of the way the 
better : he cannot be of any use, but he may 
be productive of much mischief. I foresaw 
this in a moment, and as instantly resolved to 
get him out of the way." 

"Oh, for mercy's sake let us have no 
more " 

«* Pooh, pooh, woman !"- sternly said Mr. 
Thoroton, interrupting the lady; "a fiy may 
be blown away as well as killed. I began to 
work upon his fears immediately, and to 
heighten his already e;xaggerated terrors. I 
painted to him his utter downfall in society, 
and his victimization by the offended laws 
of his country. I proved to him — no difficult 
matter with a coward — that his destruction 
was inevitable at every point save one. I ex- 
horted him instantly to seek his safety in 
flight ; and while yet suspicion was but in the 
bud, 10 take refuge in that comnton asylum for 
foreign crime as well as misery and misfortune 
— America. He eagerly swallowed my ad- 
vice; and by this time, thanks to my inge- 
nuity ! is, probably, ready for his departure." 

" Would that i could but prevail upon you 
to go too!*' exclaimed Mrs. Thoroton earnest- 
ly ; " no good to us can- ever come of this, for 
the design is plainly beginnmg to be discovered 
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«fM tidXTv In a ibert period— no ooa knows 
bov 8hort--we may fiiul it impossible to go, 
however willing to do 00. How shall we then 
wish we bad seized the opportunity while we 
hacl it, and repent, too late, our present folly !" 

«< WhaieTer fou may do, madam," said Mr. 
Thoroton, " 1 shall repent of nothing in this 
trorld, come what will. There is time enough 
in eternity for the indulgence of that weakness, 
if all they tell us be true. / go to America ? I 
ran away from the pelting, if it must be so, of 
a storm of my own raising? No, woman, not 
L Many years, Clarice, as you have known 
your husband, you are unacquainted with him 
eFen yet I" 

** They hav^ got hold of something,*' pur- 
sued Mrs* Thoiot«n, ** by 'some means or 
other, that is evident. What it is, or by what 
means come at, makes no matter. The end of 
the thread once in hand, the whole skein is 
soon unravelled. Besides, even if their search 
should fail, how are you to escape that horri- 
ble Saul }" 

** Ask yourself, rather," retorted Thoroton, 
*'how Saul shall escape me ? What ! think 
V9U, am I such a mouse to be played with 
by such a cat, and then to be devoured at last ^* 
And the speaker laughed with fearful scorn, 
an be added, *< many an eagle stoops to pick 
np an adder that stings him to death at last. 
l^e fight is on the sifle of him who attacks, 
but ^ victory may be with liim who is mo- 

** I hope it may be so on this occasion," said 
the lady, « but you have a fearful and a cun- 
ning map to deal with. Remember he has 
outwitted you so far — *' 

** He has, has he ? * Look at me good lady, 
look at me ! Do you now think that I am the 
man to be over-reached by such a juggling im- 
postor, such a fool of charms and incantations 
as this Saul ? I will blast l\im like a mildew 
wheat !— eat into his heart like rust. And as 
easily as I have sent one fool upon the ocean 
qf the world, I can send another upon that 
whose other land is in eternity!" 

And as Mr. Thoroton uttered this horrible 
speech, his countenance and attitude changed 
into somethmg so truly diabolical and deadly, 
that his wife involuntarily shrieked at the sight. 

** It shall be done to-night, too ! and to-mor- 
row Saul shall know more mysteries than his 
magic crystal ever showed him, and tell his se- 
Oret where it shall avail nothing to us who re- 
main behind" 

** What shaU be done to-night ?* demanded 
Mrs. Thoroton, in terror. 

** Just so much as 1 please, madam, and bo 
more. I have forgotten what I should have 
talked about, and spoken what should only 
have been thought on." 

Here he paused a few moments, during 
which, in outward appearance, he became ai- 
7 



most another bmui. His accustomed hMghQr* 
calmness returned, and he observed in a tone ' 
of mildness, if not of indifierence, — 

** Well, Clarice, we are in a dilemma now, . 
and must get out of it as cleanly as we can. 
But with treason on one side, and suspicion on 
the other, he must be a good general to keep 
the field.'* 

••Better beat a safe retreat," replied Mrs.' 
Thoroton, •• while the passage is open to its. 
We have already lost nearly everything that- 
we possessed, and yet the attainment of our 
object seems further off than ever. Why 
wait and linger, until the same gulf that has 
swallowed up our wealth shall also ask for 
our lives ? You know there is no safety here; 
•and to be relieved from this uncertainty and 
fear, how gladly should I ^o to a strange land, 
and be content with the simplest cottage that 
the wreck of our fortune could provide !" 

*< And I turn peasant," added Mr. Thoroton, 
** and fell trees and plough clods, and do the 
intellectual work of a sowing machine, and 
shoot wild fowl for my livelihood. A beauti- 
ful capital for the column of a poor gentleman's 
life, most truly." 

•• And yet even that -would be happiness 
compared with the dreadful prospect that I s^ 
in shadows before us here," replied Mrs. Tho- 
roton. ••The wildest forest, with peace 6f 
mind and security, would be a thousand times 
preferable to waiting here, watching only the 
progress of our final ruin." 

Mr. Thoroton did not appear to mark these 
^ords, for, abruptly turning the conversation 
to another point, he earnestly inquired, — 

•* Have you any suspicion, Clarice, can you 
form any conjecture how your sister came to 
make any search into this matter now? To 
me it appears a monstroua thing that more 
than twenty years should elapse, without even 
a dream or thought of wrong entering her 
mind, and, at the end of such a lengthen^ pe- 
riod, that circumstances of some description or 
other should arise to induce this unexpected 
investigation. If I find that treacherous villain 
Saul—" 

•• It is not iny>robable, nor inconsistent with 
his character," said the lady, purposely bring- 
ing her husband's speech to a sudden close ; 
•< but I am of opinion it originated somewhere 
else." 

•< Wheroi else could it originate ?— that is 
impossible." 

•* Not altogether impossible. In the first 
place, rememl^r that ^ do not know that the * 
child was not preser "d alive, and bv this time 
may have grown up to be a man. If so, some- 
thing may haveJ[>een disclosed on that side. 
lu the second'flace, I am now about to tell 
you a secret, for the time has plainly arrived 
when nothing ought to be held back by either 
of us from the other, however extravaganl^it 
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]i^.9fpeaf> and the Ktspn v^y I lever men- 
tipi»«d |be subject before was, because I wonld 
not unnecessarily or idly ran the risk of dis* 
toiWog your mind upon what might have seem- 
^ but a mere fancy of mjne, but now I do so- 
Irainly assure you that I have some fears — 
aii^xe and indefinite they are, but still leal-*-^ 
that Mr, Hollis is in some way or other at the 
bottom of the whole matter.*' 

•* Mr. Hollis I Mr, Hollis, the artist r ex- 
elfiimed Thoroton. 

"Mi:. Hollis, the artirt," replied she, •• the 
Teqr same, And now for another secret (you 
vrill think I am full of secrets, but never mind) 
— when you first introduced this Mr. Hollis to 
sfte.I was instantly struck^ with a certain re- 
semblance he has to my sister Larinia'a late 
h■^band Sir Stephisn. Not that the features 
ai^^aictly the same, or the general appearance 
identical with his, but there is a pervading some- 
ihifi§ OT another — an expression, I know not 
•wbattpterm it— perhaps in the eyes, or about 
th^ mouth—but, however, be it where it will 
or what it will, I never see that young man but 
thd f pirit of Sir Stephen seems to be about me. 
It is an insane notion, but I have permitted my- 
BfU sometimes to think he may even be that 
l^y grown to a man* which we supposed had 
perished." 

*< Fearful secrets these," replied Mn Thoio* 
ton, smiling, '* and proof of no inconsiderable 
invention in the art of manufacturing phantoms 
to terrify one's self." 

. ** Can it have escaped you what attention 
I^y Lavinia has alwavs paid him ? how she 
has patronized him ? what intense interest shcf 
eifinces in everything concerning him ? Nay, 
I Qven have it from one who can scarcely be 
misinformed, that at the present time she al- 
lows him six hundred a year to cover his pro- 
fessional expenses — that she herself partly 
imagines him to be her son — that he^is a 
foundling, and of precisely that age which 
gives the conjecture an air of romantic pro-^ 
bability. There, Mr. Thoroton, what now do' 
you say to my invention ? Where are now 
my phantoms ? . Are not these things enough 
to decide you upon taking energetic steps to 
avoid rain and disgrace, and fb secure our- 
selves ? Oh, be persuaded by your own argu- 
ments, and these facts, and let us escape in 
time. If we can but be bumble, we have yet 
eI^>ugh'to make us happy, and should be all 
the happier for. knowing at last that though the 
pl^t failed, and the estate was lost, our hands 
nave not committed — •• 

« Stop l" exclaimed M^Thoroton. ** Only 
at the last hour of life can a man properly feel 
entitled to say what his hand has, and what it 
hafi,noUdoBBi When circumstances become 
omr mi^$tec« we must needs obey, an4to chalk 
out one*s future, without knowing what cir- 
cumstance may tender ueedfttt>-i« buUhe^iet 



of a fool. With N^aet to Ais H^IIis, il wte 
you have heard be true, I must see him and 
sift him; — the result will decide sabeequi^t 



proceedings. But Saul must be stopped at 
once. Means of -persuasion for him are yet 
left ; and they shall be made ose of this very 
night." 

Fain would Mrs. Thorbton have dived more 
particularly into her husband's meaning and 
mtentions; for this doubtful and naysterioua 
way of speaking filled^ her with alarm. But 
he waved his hand as if to signify that he 
wonld be at peace, and hastily quitted the 
apartment He then ordered wine to be car* 
ried into his private room, and having retired 
thither, remained alone with th^ door locked 
inside, until the fall of positive darknna.. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MR. THOmOTON VISTTS SAUIi ; WItA THE COM^ 
VERSATION THAT FASSBD BETWEEN THEM- 
— TUR FATE OF BOIXIS IS DECIOEB. 

It was between ei^bt and nine o'clock when 
Mr. Tboroton agmn emerged from his room. 
With a travelling cap on his head, and an 
ample winter elotfk around his body, he ]ysfl> 
ed out into the streets ; and having summoned a 
coach from the nearest stand, threw himself 
into the seat, and directed the driver to set him 
down at the comer of a certain lane in Ber- 
mondsey. Busily were bis thoughts engaged 
about the business which "had brought him out 
at this unusual hour, and in devising how best 
to render it successful. 

What was the principal object he had in 
view? To persuade the cunning Saul, the*- 
sole possessor of his secret, to keep that secret 
still mviolate : — to silence him, by fair means 
and reasonable offers, if 1^ could, but at all 
events to silence him. No other resource 
presented itself. This must be done, or all 
else must be undone* *' But how sbail it be 
effected ?" he asked of liimeelf. •* The villain J 
have to deal with is deep and hypocritical : 
and now everything depends upon which 
proves the deepest of the two." 

Mr. Tboroton was no novice in the know- 
ledge of human nature. Long observant of 
the manners and temperaments of mankind, he 
had not failed to detect tbe common fault and 
absurdity of which nearly all men are guilty, 
in finding fanlt with' those whom they wish to 
refoirm, and in abasing and insulting tbe vices 
which they would destroy. Blind as bats in 
daylight, to the simple fact that £ault- finding, 
however iust, and contemptuous treatment, 
hosRcytf deserved, never fail to pot the indivi* 
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^ii& subjected to It stix^f fy on the defensive ; 
and to make theOt plead every imaginable jus- 
tification for the very errors and crimes wi^h 
the guilt 6f which they are chai]ged. Such 
mistaken policy, instead of conciliatinft, does 
bat make enemies of them ; and to make of 
the man you would persuade an opponent at 
the outset is the most certain way of render- 
ing persuasion impossible. Through this pet- 
virseness, indeed, the vices of one portion of 
society are rendered by the other permanent 
and perpetual. The fancied good condemn, 
and despise, and turn away from the bad, — 
trtot the man and the vice as exactly one and 
thd same thin^ ; and forgetting that pity, rather 
than indignation, should direct all attempts at 
ri^ohnation, tbey do but set at bay, and in vio- 
l€ht, op);>osition, those whom they else would 
cedairily win over by kind persuasion, and the 
display of a true solicitude for their own 
welfare. 

The monstrous and pervading error of con- 
duct like this was early apparent to the keen 
perception of Mi. Thoroton.- And as with 
bodies, so with individuals ; he knew that in^ 
the present case, if his opponent, the astrolo- 
ger, were to be won at all, it must be done by 
conciliation and mildness, not by reproacl^es 
and upbraldings, which only close &ster the 
doors we attempt to Qpen. 

The frame of mind ma^ readily be appred* 
ated, then, in which the individual of whom 
we are speaking, found himself freed of his 
conveyance, aiid traversing on foot the pner- 
plexed by-streets and narrow passages leading 
to the old tumble-down tenement still inEabit- 
ed bv Saul. That road was nothing new to 
the feet that now trod its rugged, dilapidated, 
and miry surface ; for often before, in sum- 
mer's twilight*, and in winter's chilly black- 
ness, alike, had Mr. Thoroton passed, like a 
solitary shadow, beneath the bent anc^werv- 
ing walls which leaned over, or away from, 
the causeways on either side. 

And now appeared again the diminutive 
casement, covered inside with a red curtain, 
through, which a dim and lurid light was cast 
upon the misshapen projection of an adjoin- 
ing bulk of chimneys; and that marked the. 
apartment within which this solemn charlatan, 
iSaul, manufactured his medicinal mysteries for 
, •* fortifying iffe, and hinderipg the coming on 
of age." 

Shortly after Mr. Thoroton had rapped at 
the too-well-knowji door, a light shot through 
the keyhole, and in the next instant Saul him- 
aelf— who appeared to be his own servant — 
stood before him. 

" Ah !" exclaimed Saul, « Mr. Thoroton to- 
night ! Well, sir, well ! Grood even to you ! 
I am not surprised at it; strange business will 
necessitate strange times ; and," he added aside, 
** the fish that letuses the bait at noon will fol- 



low it a^in bejfore midnight." Then again 
raising his voice — " My best distillations paS9 
over between twelve and three; though thtf 
philosophy of it is beyond my comprehension." 
He then carefully fastened the door, and 
conducted his visitor up stairs and along a 
dusky passage, not, as might be imagined, to 
some low-roofed, squalid apartment, such only 
as the building and the situation might be snpr 

{)o^ able to afford, but into a spacious and 
ofty room, at the further end of which 
glowed a comfortable fire, and which wa< 
amply furnished with articles as costly and 
unique as might well be found out of any 
noble residence in London. Numerous pie-*< 
tures in. no contemptible style of art, adorned 
the walls; and over the mantel -piece, which 
was of sculptured marble, hung two portraits, 
one of Saul himself, and the other of a womaii 
of middle age, dark, gipsy-like,^ but much 
above the ordinary standard of beauty. The80 
of course were modem. 

The eyes of Mr. Thornton were scarcely' 
turned from the last-named portrait before they 
fell, with a startling kind of surpri.se, upon a 
lady evidently the original of it, who sat, in a 
deep half-shadow,, beside the fire-place. 

" My daughter Agatha !" said Saul, as he 
introduced Mr. Thoroton, and at the same mo- 
ment turned towards the lady, and ^peated 
that gentleman's name, with the remark, '* jot 
will remember having met each other once be- 
fore." 

Agatha rose into^the light, with her eyes 
fixed sternly, but calmly, on the countenance 
of Mr. Thoroton. The latter avoided meeting 
that gaze, and involuntarily turned bis looks 
upon the ground. The vaults of the AdelpH, 
the miserable bedroom, and the roof, were 
alone before his eyes« Saul quietly observed 
this little scene with malicious satisfaction 
during the space of a few moments, and then 
requesting Mr. Thoroton to be seated, and 
placing a huge key in the hands of his daugh- 
ter, with some whispered directions which 
could not be overheard, again observed aloud,, 
•as Agatha quitted the room, — 

"Hospitality, sir, is a duty as well as a 
virtue ; and the more particuiariy so when a 
man's best benefactor honors such a very hum- 
ble dwelling as this is with his presence. And 
yet yon may observe, Mr. Thoroton," con- 
tinued Saul,- as he eyed the contents of the 
apartment with evident satisfaction, <* that a 
little wealth enables one, even in such a poor 
place as this, to display more taste than thd 
rough outside would warrant," 

*« For all which I have paid !" thought Thb- 
roton with inward bitterness; but he too 
strongly felt the part he had to plisy to say so. 
Instead, he passed t>ff these cutting remarks by 
lightly observing in reply,^- 

« Why, yes— your taste in pictures app6aDr&' 
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Iipth keen a^ karnel, if I am to judge by the 
specimens oq the walls. By whom are these 
portraits painted ?** 

*« They are the works of a very rising young 
artist whom I ha?e encouraged a lime— Mr. 
Launceiot Widge; a name, sir, which, though 
it does not exactly sound as meant for immor- 
tality " 

** Not exactly," observed Thoroton. 

' , " No, sir, but nevertheless •* 

At this juncture Aptha re-entered with a 
couple of odd shaped bottles up6n a silver 
waiter, and two glasses, whose fineness and 
fashion bespoke their age and rarity. Having 
placed them on the table, she again retired. 

** This wine, Mr. Thoroton, you must I 
think pronounce inimitable ; it is the age of a 
patriarch, three score and ten, and at this 

time " 

«* No wine for me,'* interrupted the indivi- 
dual addressed, in a somewhat haughty tone, 
** the business upon which 1 am come to-night 
will need no help to give it heat, I fear." 

iSaul placed his forefinger gently upon the 
last speaker's wrist as he observed — 

" The words spoken elsewhere, Mr. Thoro- 
ton, must not be remembered or regarded be- 
neath this roof tree. You are my guest ; I have 
the greatest reason to say rather my generous 
friend, fqfeis \\ not to you that 1 stand indebt- 
ed?*' 

" Truly, by the heavens above us !" ex- 
claimed Thoroton, passionately, "tmd there- 
fore I ought never to be betraved !" . 

" Harsh words, harsh words !" Saul ejacu- 
lated, ** and, asyeU untrue. Possibilities have 
been pointed at, for a man may be driven to he 
knows not what ; but, so far, you are safe as 
ever, and have not been betrayed. Arrange- 
ments, accommodations, these may always be 
' entered into, unless delayed until it is too late, 
and becomes impossible." 

" What arrangements, what accommoda- 
tions, lie in my power to make ? Is it not 
solely because the continuance of these ac- 
commodations has failed that I am placed in this 
extremity of doubt ? 1 who have relied confi- 
dently upon your good faith, and on the secu- 
rity of donations continued until they have 
become longer impossible ?'' 

V There are yet certain contingencies undis- 
cussed," said Saul, ** as, for instance in case of 
the death of the Lady of Woodhouselee, every 
Ihibg then must be yours. Your impossibili- 
ties are then at an end ; might there be no pro- 
missory share of that for me ? For J deem it 
* but jut^t and right that, as both of us will have 
^ually helped to get it, both should divide the 
iy)oil." 

" Very just and very right," exclaimed Tho- 
iCOton, ironically, *' that voi^ should have been 
paid nearly the whole of my actual fortune to 
fidcure the chance of another^ and when that 



other is obtainad, that 2^ ahoaki t^ it BtfK 
you overlook another and a very probable 
contingency. . Suppose that instead of tliis hap* 
pening, I fail altogether, am I to receive back 
all that I have given you ? Suppose that the 
child is now surviving, that Lady Lavinia dia* 
covers it, what is to atone for my losses and 
my disgrace ?" 

*'The consciousness of havinff done oar 
best," sarcastically replied the astrologer, " tog 
often becomes our only comfort But twenty 
and odd years have elapsed, and diacoVeries m 
that kind are out of the question." 
•* Not wholly so." 

<* Not wholly so ? Has anything, theor 
come to light ?" 

** So much, I believe, that all which yen 
could now do in the way of making disclo* 
sures, would but help to confirm the truth of a 
discovery already made. Nothing, in that 
sense, could be gained by treachery, if you be 
capable of such, except some perhaps slight 
additional injury to myself, and to you the puH' 
ishment due to a participator, an accessory, as 
well as the lasting and ineffaceable infamy of 
having sold one whom you were bound to 
cover and protect. And whether it be worth 
while, after all that I have done to serve yoo, 
to do so much for so slight a purpose, may 
safely be left to your own sense to consider." 
By thus twisting the actual facts, and as it 
were showing the viper that his sting had be- 
come useless, did Mr. Thoroton secretly hope 
to persuade him from any attempt to make tise 
of it 

'* If that be the case," Saul replied, " what 
need of this excitement and anxiety respecting 
any course that I may find it necessary to 
take ?" 

'* I am anxious that you should avoid such 
deep disgrace," answered the other, ** without 
any adecuate motive or consideration." 

" Oh .•as for that matter, every man 14 tl* 
projector of his own honor." 

•• He ceases to be its protector," aaid Mr. 
Thoroton, " when he declares himself ready to 
sacrifice it for the most paltry of consideratiooj^ 
perhaps even for worse than nothing." 

'* And does it then become your duty, or 
the duty of the first honorable Quixote who 
inay discover the wrong, to protect it for 
him ?" , 

Mr. Thoroton cotild have made a bitter reply* 
but prudence withheld it Hfe simply said, — 
** It certainly becomes the duty of a friend to 
advise and warn him." 

Saul burst into a sneering kind of laagh» 
as he exclaimed, ** Surely, never before diU 
poor honor fall to be discussed by- such a 
goodly couple ! Why, sir, to speak the truth, 
there is not so much honor in either of us as 
would ^ass current for a begsar's rag. Pshaw i 
I disclaim it altogether. We are mscuss.i^ a 
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qtilstion fhat neither of us know anjihing 
about. Bat pray, Mr. Thoroton, if this boy is 
fonnd, may I ask where it was, how it was, and 
who is he ? Or rather, who he has seemed to be 
hitherto ? It may be needful, sir," added Saul, 
!n a low but earnest tone, "for your safety 
and for mine, to do something with him. You 
understand, sir, new circumstances require new 
remedi^ ; vand self-preservation is the first law, 
after all." 

Thoroton looked at the speaker as though 
lie would penetrate his very soul. 

** Are you sincere .^' he demanded. 

*' As cmk is sound," was the reply. 

" Then that once well effected will decide 
the question. I can easily decoy him here, and 
th^ rest is soon completed. This muddy 
channel beneath your window is never search- 
ed?" 

'••Never, it is safer than the churchyard." 

•• How much better is this," exclaimed Thoro- 
ton, in the satisfaction of the moment, " than 
dragging each other headlong to disgrace and 
ruin ! And now, Saul, for the pledge of agree 
tnent in a bumper." 

"With all my heart," cried Saul, as he 
filled the two glasses, *< and success to the en- 
terprise !" 

The two drank off their liquor together, but 
silence had fallen upon the tongnes of both. 
Neither spoke : for the weight of contemplated 
death~<)eath, foul and secret — lay heavily 
upon the imagination of each. 

Aftervrards, however, their conversation, as 
well as the subject of it, was renewed and pro- 
tracted until almost the hour of midnight : Mr. 
Thoroton fully informing Saul, of all which 
his wife had that evening communicated to 
him; and concluding with a distinct under- 
standing from that cold-blooded miscreant that, 
in case it should be foand advisable to destroy 
Mr. Hollis, the simple plan to gettbim in a 
convenient place should be this: That Mr. 
Thoroton should send for, or wait upon, Hollis, 
on pretence of having procured him a commis- 
sion to paint the portrait of Saul himself at his 
own house in Bermondsey. For that purpose 
he shduld bring him down at such a convenient 
time as might be secretly agreed upon between 
themselves; he should have his first sitting, 
he detained to a late dinner, kept in conversa- 
tion or play, until either excess of wine, or the 
ioneliness of the hour, afforded the desired op- 

runity, and then with all speed and silence 
despatched; and afterwards lowered from 
the window into the undisturbed bed of slime 
over which dully mov^d the black waters be- 
low. 

But a written agreement was previouslv 
oghed by Mr. Thoroton, and delivered to Saul, 
in which he bound himself, in caae the con- 

2iracy succeeded, and in consideration of valu 
ie serrices reoeiyed, td pay into the hands of 



the said Saul, the sum of one thousand pounds 
sterling. 



CHAPTER XXXVri. 

WHEREIN MR. HOLLIS PASSES AN EVENING IN 
THE SOCIETY OF LAUNCELOT WIBGE AND 
RICHARD 8TR1BTCHER, ESQUIRES. 

Almost contemporaneous with the arrange- 
ments entered into between Mr. Thoroton and 
the astrologer, as previously recorded, were* 
made arrangements bjr Mr. Sandhill and Hollis 
for securing an interview with Saul. The co- 
incidence which was about to bring together 
two people who, unknown to each other, felt 
so strong an interest in the meeting, might be 
deemed singular enough, but so it was. 

Ouryoung artist was sitting one morninff, 
not many days after the events last described, 
before his easel,. upon which stood an unfinish- 
ed picture worthy of the vouth of Anthony 
Vandyke, when a friendly knock saluted the 
door Of his atudy, and Mr. Thoroton entered. 
Since last these individuals met, so pnch con- 
cerning either had become known to each that 
a visible change passed over the countenances 
of both when their"eyes first met. Mr. Thoro- 
ton, however, was too experienced an actor 
upon the stage of life to suner any betrayal of 
his inward thoughts and feelings on that ac- 
count. ' He accosted Hollis with more than 
usual cordiality, and spoke with high though 
affected enthusiasm of the new picture before 
him. He^promised his immortality, while con- 
templating his destruction ; and, while holding 
but the dazzling glories of the future, sought to 
hide the dark shadows which were gathering 
round the present. 

" I hope," he remarked, with a great appear- 
ance of self-satisfaction — ** I flatter myself, Mr. 
Hollis, that I have obtained for you a commis- 
sion of some value. It is for a portrait, to be 
sure, but I think such entire deference will he 
paid to your judgment in the matter, that at 
vour own discretion |in elaborate picture may 
be produced, rather than the mere resemblance 
of a man. The character, too, is admirably 
adapted for the canvas — striking individuality 
and picturesque to an extreme. The gentleman 
is somewhat eccentric, and though sufficiently 
wealthy, prefers passing his life m a wretched 
habitation in Bermondsey rather than in some 
respectable neighborhood on this side of the 
Thames. Possibly you may have seen him, 
he is sometimes at my residence— dresseslike 
a Turk, and pa^s under the name of SauL 

"The very man," thought Hollis, "that 
Mr. Sandhill told me about, and whom he 
wished to find. This is lucky, indeed.**^ 
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'VBe bas sent QDCQ abeady to n Tery iofenor 
'artist, but is dissatisged with the picture." 

<* And pray, sir," asked HoUis, ** what may 

)m that artist* 8 name ?* * 

•* Widge, I believe," replied Thoroton. 

** I have seen his name in the catalogues," 

observed' the other, adding, mentally, *' and 

will next stfe Aim. Perhaps Mr. Widge may 

. know sufficient of Saul to enable him to for- 

^ ward our inquiries." Then again speaking 

aloud, he inquired the exact address of Saul, 

and any other such particulars as appeared to 

\bim at all calculated to facilitate the objects 

Mr. Sandhill and himself had in view. Satis- 

£ed upon these points, Mr. Uollis resolved to 

lose no time in introducing himself, as well a^ 

' he could, to Mr. LaunceTot Widge. This re-i 

solution he therefore carried into eQect during 

the evening of that same day. 

Having sent up his card, the maid soon re^ 

turned to Mr, Hollis with an invitation to him 

to ascend the staircase, 6n the landing, and just 

oiitside the painting-room door, he was met by 

a youn^ gentleman in a dressing-gown, wear- 

] ing an immense harvest of hair on his head, 

^'apd a pair of huge moustaches of the color of 

' oxide of iron. For after this fashion had Mr. 

Launcelot transmogrified his personal appear- 

, ance since we last parted with him. 

J " How do, sir, how do ?" said Launcy. «*Mr. 

Hollis, the artist, T suppose ? Happy to make 

your acquaintance, Mr, Hollis. The liberal 

.'professions should be friendly with one another, 

'though they're often more like unpegged crabs 

'in a fish-oasket^ — too fond of snappinjg one 

another's claws off. Walk in and take a seat, 

^^^nly Mrs. Widge and a friend with me." 

Launce then proceeded pro forma to intro- 
. duce Hollis to his wife ana Mr. ^chard 
; Stretcher, and as Stretcher and himself hap- 
pened to be smoking cigars, he next invited his 
new visitor to join tnem at a puff. Hollis lelt^ 
surprised at this unceremonious familiarity, but 
declined the invitation. 

*( Never smoke ! astonishing!" said, Launcy. 
" We never smoke, not often, do we. Stretcher ? 
No, I guess not much," and he rounded off the 
^ntiment with a vulgar laugh. 

" We like to be in the clouds sometimes," 
observed Richard ; <* I think it raises one's soul 
above the dross of the world, and helps to 
Idealize the common stuff of life." 

" Exactly, Stretcher, my boy V* answered 
JLauncv ; " a good Havanna is the same thing to 
this life as smoke to a bad picture,— it makes 
the worst parts look better, and the better, bet- 
ter still." 

'^Hear, hear!" exclaimed Richard; "dig 
that vein deeper, Launce, and you'll get at a 
bit of poetry m five or six more mhoms. Your 
^tfata ar'n't all common clay and red saiid, if 
yon do but sink low enoiu'L" 1 

' *< Now I come to thmfti;" said M|r. VC^igf^l 



addresuDg Holli«, ^tVi^ beard jofff 

mentioned accidentally in miscellaneous (coti- 
versation, by a sitter of mine in Bermondsey, 
yonder ; old Turkey Rhubarbs you Hnow^ 
Stretcher r 

"Most probably," replied Hollis, " am^ 
named Saul you allude to. And, apr<^os, it 
was for the purpose of asking a few queationa 
about him that I took the liberty of calling up- 
on you." 

" Say nothin' about liberty hejriB," returned 
Launce ; ** this is Liberty Hall ;^don't mention 
it Nobody can take any liberty with me. 
I'm an artist, and my notion of an artist Is thi^ 
he should be free and easy, — * open to all, in- 
fluenced by none,' as them independent alay^ 
to every body says in their newspapers." 

" By-the-by !" exclaimed Richard, in a start- 
ling voice, " talking of newspapers, that re- 
minds me of a criticism in the Observer on 
your Hercules, Mr. Widge. I saw it at the 
coffee-house this morning; and by way of 
saving the expense of a newspaper, cut it out 
with my penknife while the waiter was goi^ 
for change. Here it is." 

And Mr. Stretcher produced from his waist- 
coat-pocket, and read, the following pan^ 
graph:— 

** * No. 742. Hercules sfranghng the Ar- 
vents. — ^WiDGE. We do not remetnoer having 
oefore seen this name inscribed on the walls m 
the artistic temple of fame, though it promises 
to be as enduHng as the stones of those waUs 
themselves. The production under notice ia 
full of promise ; though we regret to say it is 
so placed as to render an examination of it im- 
possible. The twisting of the serpents is ve^y 
fine, as are also the brown tints of the flesh, 
and the anatomical markings of the figure 
through a prodigious flow of magnificent 
drapery. We cordially extend the band of 
welcome to Mr. Widge, and plaoe him in oq^ 
of the fotemost niches of the national panfl&e- 
on.* . 

" There, my boy, — ^what^say you to that? 
How does your heart feel ? Arn't ycmr lungs 
full of laughing-gas, you clever dog, eh? 
There, — take the paragraph, and get it 4ramed 
and glazed. It is your diploma ^om the Cc^- 
lege of Critics ; and ought to be hung up ovejr 
your chimney-piece to shame envy, imd silem^ 
the tongue oi slander." 

" Humph ! pretty well," remarked Launce, 
as he perused tne ** critique" again ; ** but they 
migh^ have laid it on a bit thicker about tb^ 
composition, and Griesbach's principle of ligjb^ 
and shadow. Thoi^gh it's very well, ^p. 
sidering the Academy f^ould only let peop^ 
see the picture in the dark. What is your 
opinion of my Hercules, Mr. Jlollis .'*' 

"The pleasure of seeing it is yet to eomfy 



as far as I am concerned," he replied, 
"Th^uyo»?|l be deligbtfM, «^" i 
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'Wt^\ «^ it 18 the te«t fting T liave done since 
©id Tarkey Rhubarb's portrait." 

** ITou must have made him in love with his 
wn face," observed Holiis, •« for he appeared 
i&^ined to have another painted." 

••Happy to hear it," said Laancy: ''and 
thanks to you for briufi^ing me snch good news. 
I want a few commissions more, for of late my 
pFMticfe has declined !" 

*• I do not make myself properly understood, 
I fear," remarked Mr, Holiis, somewhat em- 
barrassed ; " I should have said a—a — , in 
fact,— a—the truth is, Saul has intimated, I 
believe, that he wishes me to try the next — ^" 

•* Oh f 3miir8elf, you mean ? Oh ! 'Very 
Well ; that is another thing. Then I wish you 
joy of his phie, and safe of his money. He is 
the ugHest devil that ever walked on two legs, 
^and as keen after cash as a leach for blood. 
He'll takes lots of asphaltnm for bis shadows, 
and yellow ochre in his lights : remember, I 
'have done him once, and know by experience. 
His nose is very difficult too ; one can hardly 
fet the expression of it." 

** I ^ali be most happy to resign my inte- 
test in the matter to your hands," said HoHis ; 
■••for really my engagements are many, and the 
commission might be of service to you." 

" Very kind," answered Mr. Widge ; *' very 
^i^iderate and generous. To speak the truth, 
i 4hfould really feel obliged to you ; for I owe 
tit? old usurer fifteen hundred pounds, — five of 
it for interest for six months, — and if I can 
paint him another picture he shall find me too 
deep for him. I'll cha^rge him a cool three 
hundrpd for it, and deduct the same from my 
payment." 

" Thea, pray, wbat or who is he ? Does he 
lend money ?" 

"He lends money," said Launcy, "and 
scrapes money, and extorts money, and he may 
HHeal it besides for aught I know; but I do 
Icnow he worships it, and would do any thing 
to get it, short of putting his neck into hemp. 
Wny, he one day let slip a few words to me 
"When he was prainng his own ingenuity, 
^hith showed what he really is, rather more 
than he perhaps intended. He told me that he 
"had worked a good fortune out of a gentleman 
named Thoroton, by threatening, time after 
time, to discover a secret which, if told, might 
itend that same gentleman to dance before the 
nkeriff in a nightcap, or to assist the works of 
the government at Botany Bay. He might 
*^ink what he liked about it, but for my 
own part, I considered he 'was privy to a 
nnirder, or something of that sort." 
' *< Is it possible V Hollls ejaculated, almost 
Involuntarily. 

<« It's a fact 1" said Launcy ; " a * great fact,' 
as newspaper scribblers say. Only look at 
bim,-^nly see him, as I have when painting 
tiis poitmit, and il thele iis^iiot the very devSl in 



his looks, may I drink salt-iv^ater after supper 
every night 01 my life !" 

•* He did not tell you the secret itself, then ?" 

•* Trust him for that !" Mr. Widge replied. 
" No, no ; not he ! He rather seemed to think 
he had told too much already, because he af- 
terwards tried to pass it of as a joke, but that 
was no go with me. I am a boy that knows 
better by two halves tban to be humbugged m 
that manner." 

Here was matter for Mr. Holfis to think 
upon, in addition to what was already known. 
Taken together, they left upon his mind no 
doubt whatever, but that the secret alluded to 
was in reference to the Lady Layinia's chlid-^ 
to himself. The literal truth of the whdle af- 
fair flashed upon his mind— though at present 
only in the snape of a conjecture — in a mo- 
ment. He saw that Thoroton had exposed 
him in the low kitchen of the s^eleton-houset 
— that Mrs. Smith had almost miraculously 
been sent that same night for his salvation, — 
that Saul was in some way or other acquaiiitdl 
with the proceeding, but that neither he nor 
Mr. Thoroton could trace htm any further, or 
knew to a certainty whether he was or web 
not now alive. 

Gratified, to a greater extent tban it was 
needful to acknowledge, with the information 
he had received, Mr Mollis would now have 
taken his leave ; but Launcelot felt his own ' 
situation just then too keenly to lose the oppor* 
tunity, if he could help it, of securing in hia 
friendship a young man who appeared likely 
to be capable of some future service to hind. 
He, therefore positively insisted upon Hollis^a 
staying to supper with them — repeated his def- 
ligbt with the chance that had brought theol 
together, and eventually succeeded in detaining 
him until a somewhat untimely hour. During 
the course of his stay, Mr Holiis learned suffi- 
cient of the character of his new acquaintance, 
to induce him to conceive some interest in this 
fate of the young lady, whose misfortune it was 
to be united to such a heedless simpleton ^aS 
Was her husband— to regret the follies and mis- 
placed exertions, rather than abilities, of Mr. 
Widge, and to conclude, in reference to that 
shallow and essentially selfish pretender, Mf. 
Richard Stretcher, that the sdoner he chancra 
to meet with some one who would give him a 
kicking, the better it would be for his pwn in- 
terest, and for that of society at lai^, Mttongi^ 
whom he now cohtrived to mmntam a spong- 
ing and mischievous existence. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



, ME. WIPGE IN TROUBLi:, 18 COMFORTED BY 
STRETCHER — ^THE LAT-FIOURE ARRESTED — 
J GABRIEL'S RECONCILIATION, AND PROMISE 07 
AN ODD 8T0RT. 

Leayxng, for the present, Mr. HoUis and tbe 
party with whom he was so intimately con- 
nected, to follow out their faUire and final 
plans, let us return to the history of those old 
acquaintances to whom, in tbe preceding chap- 
ter, we hare been introduced. 

(Jp to the present lime no traice whatever bad 
been discovered of the thieves who had carried 
away young Mr. Widge*s ^loney. The usual 
** sagacity" of the police seemed temporarily to 
have forsaken that cunning body, and Bow- 
atreet, fc^ once, was at a stand still. Laun ce- 
lot fell short of cash, and the expediency of be- 
coming remarkably civil to creditors had lone 
been made apparent In vain was Mh Gabriel 
Widge applied to ; he had fully resolved to re- 
iorm his son at the hands of necessity, before 
again supporting him on his brilliant march to 
professional honor and immortality. At tbe 
same time it was observed, that Gabriel never 
— as might have been expected — materially la- 
aiented the heavy loss which his son had 
sustained ; but rather, on the contrary, seemed 
to chuckle with inward and mcJicious satisfac- 
tion that the dating deed had, as he expressed 
it, « saved Launcy from doing seven hundred 
pounds worth more harm." 

Neither did Launcelot*s wife exercise her 
acknowledged privily of keeping continually 
in hot water upon tbe subject, which so many 
wives would have ctone. So far from it, this 
< simple young woman very childishly conclud- 
ed tha^ her husband mast suffer aggravation 
enough, without any assistance from her 
tongue ; and that to add reproaches to misfor- 
tune, and complainings and relets to suffering, 
was both inhuman and mischievous. By this 
imprudent and unusual course of conduct she 
certainly secured some trifle of additional oom- 
iort, and rendered more permanent the heaven- 
ly blessing of domestic peace : hot then, what 
is comfort compared to the pleasure of continu- 
ally reminding your husband of hiaerrors and 
his losses — none ol which a good husband 
ov^t ever to have ; and what is the value of 
domestic peace when weighed against the su- 
preme felicity of telling the partner of your life, 
.a thousand times over, what a mistaken man 
and a thorough simpleton you think him. 

Married ladies of courage and spirit never 
sacrifice their sense of right, and their know- 
ledge of the truth, to paltry home considera- 
tions of this kind ; — personal independence de- 
mands that they should say all they think and 
feel, without ref|ard to other persons* thoughts 
and feeling8,and m total contempt of consequen- 
ces. Itistowoiaeaikves,notiraewivi8,to 



catenlate lesaltb; ioet as plainly as ilts te 
bounden duty of all busbanda worth having, 
never to fall into error, and never to get by any 
means into a state of povertv. But, as we 
have seen, Mrs. Launcelol did tlie very con- 
trary of all this, and consequently Ae was not 
a woman either of conrnge or of spirit. 

But with this single exception, Mr. Widge^ 
junior, found himself in a very awkward 
predkaroent. Difficulties were sprinsing up 
around him with the rapidity of beds of nettles 
about a ruin ; and every nigbt-mare that be had 
was sure to be in the iotm of a bailiff, or some 
Jewish demon of a spon|[ing-ho«8e. Alrea^ 
wel^ his rings and his pins, bis watches -and 
plate, finding their way to the pawnbrokefa; 
while his least valuable garments were aimoat 
weekly sent to stuff tbe }^b of the old-clothes- 
men. His conversations with Richard Stretcher 
concerning the powers possessed by that inter- 
esting class of beings termed creditors became 
numerous and intensely absorbing: ; tbe mors 
especially as Mr. Stretcher himself was exten- 
sively acquainted with the tribe in questioa^ 
and had suffered like a martyr froni their pro- 
verbial intolerance and demoniacal spirit ot 
persecution. Richard told him bow, en one 
occasion, it was his own unhappy fate to dweU 
in a lodging-house, every individual iitfliate of 
which was laboring uiider the last symptom 
of tbe malady of owing money- without H 
power to pay it A kind of council of war ws 
called, as if by common consent, to consider of 
the best means to be adopted in this dreadful 
emergency, — for not a soul of them all dared 
to show himself ont of doors, and the entrance 
was kept perpetually locked. By breaking a 
bole in tbe fan-ligbt sufficiently large to admit 
of the passes^ of an arm, they were supplied 
with' vtetoals and drink by«certain friendly 
powers with whom the besie^ P<Lrty were is 
league outside ; and thus the domestic fortress 
held out above six weeks. At length, in tbe 
dark of one fatal morning, they were taken by 
surprise, and the whole garrison surrendered t» 
an army of bailifis that marched in. A strala- 
getic sweep, who wanted a job, bad undertaken 
the dark enterprise of descending one of the 
flues and throwing open the gates ; and thus 
fell a place of strength which the neighbors 
began to consider as impregnable. Launeelot 
heard this anecdote with sympathetic borroi, 
and instantly began to consider what mysteri- 
ous comers and secret nassages existed for hki- 
self, in ease he should unexpectedly be called 
upon by one of those terrible characters whose 
tap upon the shoulder is only less dreadful tbaa 
that of death himsdi '^Eves^. tap at the street 
door, common or uncoiiimon, became«painfaily 
attractive to his ears ; insomuch that both the 
butcher's boy and the postman — ^foi Laansy 
knew that your bailiff comes with all sorts w 
deo^ve kaoQks--4Md at diftitnt tidies fngiMK 
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» eM bim 'Mf oirt bf hk "tilto. Wlihiii & few 
days after Mt. Hollii^s visit to him, Mr. Widge 
deemed it predentto came all inquiries respect- 
vt^ himself to be, in the first instance, answer- 
ed by his wife, in order that any sodden sur- 
prise might be prerented, and the business of 
applicants accurately ascertamed before the 
gianfing of an interTiew. 

Under this peculiarly unpleasant and nervous 
position of afiaire, Launcelot might one after- 
noon have been seen sitting before his easel, 
busily engaged upon a portrait of his own j^lo- 
nons 8e]f»and*forthe especial service of which, 
indeed, be had been recentlv engaged in culti- 
vating 'diat head of hair, and those rusty-color- 
ed mottstajches, which we found adorning his 
person^ upon our re-introduction. Genius, 
everybody knows,- is occasionaliv eccentric,— 
apt to shoot off into unexpected quirks, and 
prone to the performance of certain actions, 
which the more sober and considerate part of 
tfae^ world \i^uld strive to avdd, from the 
sahflary fear of getting laughed at Conse- 
quently, we shall not feel surprised to find 
that on the occasion in question the overwhelm- 
ing talents of Mr. Widge bad led him in a 
moment of enthusiasm to clothe hislay-figufe 
in his full-dress suit, while he himself plied 
away at the picture in his dressing-gown. 

Now, for the information of our lay as well 
as clericd readers, we may passingly observe 
that an artist's lay-figure is a skilful mechani- 
cal imitation of the human form, of the size of 
life, carved out of wood, and ingeniously pro- 
vided with complex double-acting joints, so 
>as to enable it to assume any attitude in 
wfaieh the painter may desire to have it 
fixed. From ^ this brief description it ^ will 
at once be seen that, to the uninitiated, a lay- 
[ figure, when pro{)erly clothed, either as an 
ancient RomiH] in the classical toga, or as a 
modern Launcelot Widge in full dress-coat, 
white waisteoat, and black kerseymeres, is no 
contemptible or easily misunderstood represen- 
tative of its respective prototype. In fact, it is 
a figure that; from time out of mind has been 
of marvellous utility to artists, not only with 
reqsect to the difficulties of their profession, 
4 but in tiiose also of love, and debt, and danger 
in every various shape in which the untoward 
world delights, at times, to harass these praise- 
worthy and [leasing omamentors of its else 
dry and plodding existence. 

Mr. Widge*s lay-figure, then, clothed in the 
M artist's own habiliments, was sentimentally re- 
' clined in an easy-chair, with the chin resting 
on the right-hand, and the face — upon which 
Launcy had stuck a ferocious-looking mask — 
turned upwards as though in the depth of sub- 
lime contemplation, while Launcy nimself sat 
hefore it as already described, and forgetful of 
ail the world, and all that it contained besides. 
SMiokij some one kaodced at the ttiaeUdoor, 



The maid fiew to it, Mrs WMge lew on to tbe 
staire to listen, and if needful, to deny her hus- 
band, while Launcy himself jumped off his 
stool, and applied his ear to the door. 

Shortly he overheard himself asked for, and 
his wife, in reply, inquire* the name and busi- 
ness of the stranger. 

** I must see him,** observed the other, '* pri- 
vate business— can't leave any message— a per- 
sonal afl&ir — writ — •• 

«« Writ !" repeated Launcy, m horror, •« th^ 
it's time I started." 

At the same nfoment be heard the stranger 
struggling Up-stairs in the very teeth of Ame- 
lia's protestations that her husband was not Bt 
home, and declaring that he would in that case 
wait until he did come. * 

In the next instant Launcelot^ vanished into 
a closet, just in time to hear his painting-room 
door slammed op^n, and heavy feet tramp 
hastily on the floor, while Amelia vociferatra 
from behind, 

*< I tell you Mr. Widge is not at home ; he 
cannot be seen, and I Mg you will leave the 
house." 

** Oh, ain't he at home, though," exclaimed 
the intruder,' whose eyes now f^ll upon the 
lay- figure; ** but' I've nabbed my gentleman^ 
You'll please to walk with me, Mr. Widge." * 

And the stranger fixed his eyes upon the lay- 
figure with every mai^ of satisfaction and trt-^ 
umph, while Launcy himself, with*his eye to 
the closet key-hole, oeheld this farcical mistake 
with equally elated feelings. «. 

*< It ain't of no*use shamming deaf," said the 
stranger again ; " look at this; Mr. Widge," 
and he poked a paper directly before the mask 
on the wooden face of the debtor. Having - 
allowed a few seconds to elapse, he shddenly 
seized his prisoner by the arm asihough about 
to hurry him away, when feeling the limb so 
stiff and rigid, and seeing the body at the same 
time fall as it were lireless to the floor, he 
started back in terror, and uttering a fearful cry 
under the impression that he had, perhaps, 
frightened Mr. Widge to death, he rushed out 
of the room, and down stairs again, with the 
velocity of a burglar, and bonncii^ into the 
street, vanished *round the first corner like a 
flash of Ugbtning. 

This lucky incklent mightily relieved Lauit^ 
cy's fears ^or the moment, but failed to weaken 
permanently the dreadful impression he ^A 
conceived of his present situation. What was 
to be done ? The prison gates were (^ninr 
befQre him, and no immediate means presented 
themselves by which he could hope to escape. 
His friend Streteher's ingenious plan of marry- 
ing Miss Josey Cl\iickcnin, and thus enabling 
himself to assist Launcelot with a loari out (h 
her fortune, had most egregiouslyfaitod. No- 
thing was to be lookim for in that quarter. 
Lanaey tipped htsteathat nigl^wiii giaaiir 
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^M^lemaity ttai wav distthiytd hr Soorates orer 
his cup of hemloek ; ne was lost in Tain at- 
lempts to resolve that most abstruse of all phi- 
losophical qaestions, how shall the vacuum of 
the pocket be filled with filthy lucre when none 
exists with which to fill it ? And yet it must 
be filled. He wrote a very moving and pa> 
tfaetie note to his lather, Mr. Gabriel Widge, 
stating what had occurred, benring him to take 
the helm of his vessel under lis own paternal 
•BUinageRient at the present dangerous crisis, 
expressing his sincere repentance for what was 
•pf»sed, and promimng ^most faithfully never 
i^ain to c^end in a similar manner, if but this 
time he might be delivered from his difkulties* 
and be forgiven. This epistle was despatched 
immediately to St. Martin's Lane ; and about 
-^ight o'clock in the evening Mr. Gabriel Widge 
maa announced, 

" Be you quite sure it's him. Mealy," said 
Xauncelot to his wife, *«look well at him 
plump in the face before you let him come up- 
'4tair6." 

*• Oh, you may depend upon me, my dear !" 
replied the young lady, as she vanished out of 
liis sight ^ 

Nevertheless, Launoetot deemed it but an 
act of common prudence, considering what had 
«o recently happened, to stand with the closet 
door ajar, ready to disappear, in case any stra- 
tagem should chance to be in progress. But 
the voice of the true Gabriel soon relieved his 
^^Ipitating heart, as he entered the room, re- 
marking — 

*' Well, Launcy, my boy < Pm glad to see 
Tou perched on the stool of repentance at 
kst, very ^lad , I am. Your tears 6{ compunk- 
ahun ought by rights to hafe flowed above 
six months ago; but -never mind, let us hope 
they are all the ^oce< redundaater now they 
are come." 

'<How<do you do, pa?" said Launcy, half 
iaugbing, «* I'm very glad to see you, never 
mzB more pleased in my life." 

** No, you young dog !" exclaimed Crabriel, 
•<« of course you never was. I'm come to help 
Tou out of such a thick mod as you never was 
m beforehand so you are all the better pleased. 
TlMit is it-^1 know how it is very well." 

«* Will you take brandy, whisky, rum, or 
Mue riim, paf" demanded Launcelot. 

*« What! ray boy. And do you keep all 
&ar sperits in 3^ur sideboard even now .'" 

** Oh, no, pa," replied the son, as he rapidly 
' jk)dced the door of a chefibnier and put the 
Ji^y in his pocket — ** there's plenty of empty 
bottles in here, rainbows of the sunshine gone 
by ; but now when I want anjrthing of that 
:)[md I send out for it in hajf* quarterns.- I only 
asked to know what I shouM send for." 

'* Glad to find you so economical," replied 
Gabriel, ** for eight half*quaitem» go farther 
Aimaiiuit fortheaatneauaey. . Yaoi'fadia- 



coveied the right road at last, Laameji only, 
my boy, take care that thehn hafe-qaanemi 
doesn't bring you to the fcin- palace at last. Ill 
tell you wbat^ my lad. If I had not seen that 
paragraph in the Ohaervtr about me, 1 don't 
think 1 should have come here to-n^ht." 

** About you, pa ?" 

« Yes, about me. Didn't I sit for that Her- 
cules of yours, — isn't a portrait of me as a 
babby?" 

" Oh, I understand you now ! Well, pa, 
and what did you think of 'xlf** 

"Think of it!— what did I think of \U 
Why, the writer of that paragraph understands 
British composition better than Addison; hs^ 
more flowery than Doctor BlaekRiore, and as 
peremptory as Doctor Johnson. Talk about 
rounding sentences! why he rounds that 
paragraph as true as if it 'was turned in a laths. 
He brings the Temple of Fame in uncommonly 
well, and claps you into a nitch as comfortnble 
as if you were ready done in marble. Ke^ 
that temple in view, my boy^ — lam to de^^ 
8egaiB,--don't be seduced by beefsteak sup* 
pers and x>y8ter saace, and then you may Utb 
to be buried in Westminster Abbey, followed 
by all the students of the Royal Academy. 
That paijBigraph, Launcy, has guv me very 
great hopes of you> only steady, my boy, 
steady ! Only loo4t at what you've brought 
yourself to now-^arrests hanging over your 
head — all the prisons in London gaping for 
you, and yourself but the mangled remains of 
what you once was. And all that without say- 
ing a word about ^hal money it eosts besides!" 

" Well, pa— if yor'll pull me out of thw 
quagmire, and scrape me clean once more, I 
shall turn over a new leaf, and swim through 
the rest of my life as white as a swan— don^ 
you think I shall. Mealy ?" 

*^ Oh, yes — ^I do hope so--^ be sure yoa 
will !" 

** It does lae good to hear you say so, 
Launcy," observeS Gabriel, in a tone which 
seemed to indicate that be felt rather afiSsoted; 
*< you must have suffered like a martyr befom 
now, 1 know you must. That robbery made 
a great inroad on your happmess, Lauaey, 
dkln't it ?" 

*' It was ^ worst battering mm as ever hM 
my walls," replied the young man. 

'< Well, my boy-r-wbat should you think if 
you heard it was all a hoax ?" and Gabri^ 
burst into as loud a fit of laughter as though 
he had suddenly opened to himself the m 
scene of a new ftiree. 

" What do you mean, pa f** 

*^ It was a trick of mine, my boy — a grand 
practical lesson to teach you wisdom. M6 
and Missis Nevndone managed the whol^ 
thing ourselves, and your seven hundred n 
pounds is bow safely lodged, in your owa 
iiaiQe»iit Bingham's btak i" 
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** Huzz^ !" cQtd iMfi^yt *^ moa times moe 
and one cheer more. Mealy, liberate a bottle 

.of cham no, no« I don't mean that — I was 

only going to say so by way of a joke. But 
ru have arf a pint of arfan-arf just to drink 
good luck in/* 

•« Well, I felFsure, my boy, when I laid that 
*eie stratterjim, that it would operate on you 
rery effectually, by putting the valley of money 
in a pecoblior strikmg point of view ; and at 
. the same time read you a text in golden letters 
on the transitory nature of sublunary fortune, 
and prove that * steadiest go^s when steadiest 
.Wows.' •* 

** It has made me as deep again as I was be- 
fore,** . replied Launcelot, *< and as fond of 
money as the most generous pi^rent could de- 
, sire. In ^hort, I should preciously like to have 
tvfo more sevens put to that one in the bank, 
then there would be fifteen to pay old Rhubarb, 
and six left for the piKvacy of my own pocket 
.and living. That is exactly how I might be 
happily restored on my legs again, if but my 
lespiected father was like some fothers." 

** He u like some fathers^** solemnly replied 
Mr. Widge, senior, as he eyed his son with an 
expression of surprise and scorn ; ** he is like 
too many fathers, my boy; he is, though he 
aays it himself, too tender and too soft.** 

'* Can't be; it's contrary to nature. The 
softer as fathers is to their sons, the better they 
.are, the more they like them, and the oftener 
they squeeze 'em. But what do you really 
think, pa, about thafsuggestion of mme ? One's 
outer garment of repectability is every thing, 
aod there is no respectability without money." 

** And very often none with it, Launcy, ex- 
cept in the opinions of them metaphysical peo- 
.pie who openly proclaim the doctrine that 
lespectability is made at the tailor's— a thing 
that has more reason on its side than the world 
in general supposes.** ' 

«• Exactly what I was saying, pa ! that's the 
Invisible stmg of my argument. But do yon 
know, pa, I have got another order for a por- 
trait jfrom old Saul le Blanc. However, it looks 
like it, for he guv the order to another artist, 
and that artist nas turned it over to me." 

«• Curious way of doing business," observed 
Gabriel. ** What artist was it f" 

«* Mr. Hollis." 

«• Bollis ! Do you say so ? Why, lAuncy, 
It is like a visitation of Providence. It's the 
very name that stran|;e lady mentioned, and I 
|[new nothing about it" 

«« What strange lady ?" asked Launce, with 
mrprise. 

" I'll tell you, my boy, for it made your 
IjQOther v^y uneasy again, and I perceiyed njy- 
^f that it was an uncommon job, and as thick 
set with hobstacles as a brusii with bristles. 
But I'll tell you all about it** 



MR. QABRIEL WIDOE— ^MRS. WIDOE, AHD.nn 
MTSTERIOVS I.ADT— A RBTELATION. 

<*NoT long since," began Gabriel, *'oned^ 
in the afternoon, a ime looking lady— and yoor 
purfession, my bov, has larnt me the prtnctpai 
points of female beauty— a fine female figure, 
walks into my plaee in St JAartin's^lane aid 
inquires for me. I was upstairs at my eaae 
after dinner, just then, and the maid mistook 
her to say Mrs, Widge instead of Mr. Your 
mother, of course, ordered her Into a solitary 
room ; after due inquiries^ and having set ha- 
self a little straight and tidy, went off to see 
who it was and what she wanted. But in a 
minute or two, sb^e bounces back again, and 
setting her eyes on me like a pointer, says she, 
* It is you, sir, that the lady wishes to gee-*- 
and she looks as if (die did — and not your 
poor wife.' 1 riz from the table in course, 
straightened my waistcoat, pulled my coliais 
up, and went off into the room where she sat 
She was remarkably well-dressed, and had a 
long black veil hanfjpos ^^^^ ^V ^^ ^^ ^' 
her face. After inquiring if I could be of any 
service to her, ♦ The truth is, Mr. Widge,' says 
she, Mhat depends almost entirely urpon cir- 
cumstances. Can you, sir, in any maimer call 
to mind having ever seen me before ?' 

** ' I am not aware, ma'am,' aiavs I, < that I 
ever enjoyed that pleasure till this moment' 
For I thought it right to be complimentary m 
this mysterious case, lest anything should be 
lost nnawareS' by seeming otherwise. Bat be- 
fore she could answer I heard your mother 
give a sharp ** hem 1" — a werry severe un !»•/ 
deed, just outside the door. , 

** * Your recollection does not carry you, ia 
this instance, so far back as more than twenty 
years ago,' says she. 

" « Not in the least, ma'am, 
at her very intensely, but she 
turned her head aside. 

" * I am ashamed to put these questiooii 
sir,' says she, < but it is needful. Then I pre- 
sume you do not remember a very stormy night 
much about the same time since ?' 

" < No more than if it had never happened, 
ma'am,* says I, * for you see, ma'toi, tlu^ haa 
been so many mom of the same sort since, iImI 
one puts another out of one's head.* 

" * Unless some particular circumatance,* 
says she, 'occurring then, should impress it 
more strongly on the memory* At that Laun- 
cy, yoar mother, guv a tremenjns A«m / wbioh 
made the lady look rather astonished, and 
turned my face, I believe, as purple as m 
pickling cabbs^. I began to q^uake for whal 
was coming — your mother heanng it ail— and 
would have Uud dowa a fi-pua note to hast 



,* says I, Iboking 
ihe blushed and 
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htm well out of the pltoe. However, as 
tbing;8 stood, I was obleeged to tarn it off as 
well as I could, determining, in my own mind, 
if she said anything scandalous to deny it flatly 
and call her a vile impostor, just to satisfy 
Mrs. Widge. So I asked her boldly whether 
she could name any circumstance of that sort 
that imiicbt freshen my memory. 

*' < The circumstances which occurred,' says 
riie, 'that stormy night may not have been 
mffieiently strong, in vour view, to have an- 
swered tlMit end, for their consequence is far 
better known to mjrself than to you ' 

<* Just then, Launcy, my boy, your mother 
called Mary, and rushed desperately into her 
Camber. 

'* * Name it, ma'am, name it for evin's sake,' 
•ays I, * for I am afraid this mjrstery is dis- 
turbing the tranquillity and happiness of toy 
family.' 

^ * Impossible !' says she, < in the name of 
vostice ! /, sir, disturb the peace of your fami- 
ly? If you derive any pleasure from doing 
pcood, I come to secure your happiness, not to 
create, one wave on the waters of your peace. 
My errand is one of mercy, of the very salva- 
tion of a valuable life. And I have selected 
you to perform it, if you will, because from the 
incident I was about to recall, if possible, to 

Jour recollection, and which subsequent events 
ave perhaps made me lay greater stress upon 
than it merited, I thouj^ht your heart was good, 
mnd it might feel pleasure in reaping a de- 
fierved reward.' 

«« That speech, Launcy, my boy," continued 
Gabriel, '' made me astonished, and I concluded 
the lady must be at les^t the wife of a member 
•f parliament. So I hoped no offence, hinted 
at my ignorance of what she was talking 
about, and its suspicious mystery, as an ex- 
cuse, and again requested her to name the in- 
cident 

**.^ It is simple enough. Do you recollect at 
about such a time, and on such a night as I 
have spoken of, standing after midnight at the 
ibor of this very house, when a woman with 
a child hurried up, and you bade her kindly 
take care of that child, and make haste home ? 
To my heart, tt was kindly said, and let us 
kope that Providence heard it as well as I, and 
took care of the shorn lamb, when care of 
■line became impossible. Can you recollect 
it, Mr. Widge P 

" 'I can, ma'am, now, snffidently well,' 
says I. 

** * Then, sir,* says she, * 1 am that same 
woman ! And for that same child as you then 
asked me to take care of, am I come now to 
ask you to do the same benevolent office ; and 
as, at that most disastrous time I did to the ut- 
most of your wish — so, I request you will now 
<d6 as re^ufds mine. What say you, sir ? 

" * Can't say, ma'am, really,' says I, *the 



HkX is, I know no more now tlian I £d liefore 
you told me all this. This child^tfaougli it 
must be a young man or a young 'ooman by 
now — » 

•« « This child is now a young man, Mt, 
Widge,' says she. § 

" • But I know nothing about him,' says I, 
* he is a perfect stranger to me, and, be^ng 
your ^rdon, so are you ma'am.' 

•* •Yes, truly,' says she, * I am unknown to 
vou, and must at present remain so. But the time 
IS not far off when you will know more, and, 
perhaps, be surprised at the knowledge. In the 
meanwhile, you must trust wholly to my in^^ 
tegrity, repose confidence in me, and all will 
be well. The young man in whom I would 
engage your interest, goes under the name of ^ 
Hoi lis ; be is an artist, but where be lives I do 
not know. Thus much I can tell yon ; . the 
child you saw me carry that horrible night, 
was stolen from me shortly afterwards, and 
from that hour to a very recent period, he was 
as totally lost to me as though ne were boned 
in his |rave.' 

« < Was he your own, ma'am,' says I,. • if 
it's a fair question ? The lady hesitated," cod* 
tinned Mr. Widge, ** and then said with a smite, 

** * The question is just enough in itself, bm 
I think, sir, you will agree with me, that eveti 
a fair question cannot be answered with equid 
propriety at all times. But I may assure yo^ 
pf one thing— he was much better bom man 
ke seemed to be* 

•••And SO' are you, my lady,' thinks I, 
though I did not say m 

•• « And now, Mr. Widge,' says she, • hay- 
ing already stated why I came.on this business 
to you in particular, I will give you uibther 
reason. Your son, Launcelot, is an artist like 
Mr. Hollis. I thought they might be ac^ 
quainted. If so, what I wish to be done is the 
more easily and certainly effected. It will cost 
nothing, nOt even an hour's trouble — but it 
must M given with more authority than a mert 
letter— necessarily anonymous for the highest 
reasons — could have assumed ; or otherwise I 
might have written without troubling ^ou at 
all. If my suppositions are correct, will yoil 
undertake to nave Mr. Hollis apprised of a 
simple fact, which, in case of compliance,* I 
will communicate to you immediately.' 

«« • Why, ma'am,' says I, • if there is no 
harm in it — ' 

'• * The injury and crime consists in keeping 
it a secret, sir,' says she, • not in making tt 
known.* 

•« • Well, even in that case, I dont see,'sai|f« 
I, • how i can make any such promise. I know 
nothing about Mr. Hollis, no more, no nor not 
so much as you do, ma'am ; and as to my son 
Launcy, I never heard him mention his name, 
much more call him his acquaintance.' " 

*<Bttt I do know him, pa," exclaimid 
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Laoncclot, V he is friend of mine— at leai^^a 
•-I hope he will be. Upon my soul, I wish 
I had been in your place myself." 

**And I wish Inad been in yours, Laun- 
cy; so that, is all the difference between 
us ; for It revived in your mother's mind, in all 
its freshness and vigor, that unfortunate busi- 
ness^own at Fosselthorpe there, about Widow 
Stiff, and made her think worse and worse of 
me, and herself so poorly, before I could get 
her to hear a word oi explanation, that her late 
illness was the consequence, and I have this 
very da^ discbainzed a doctor's bill of seven 
pounds fifteen. But Til finish my tale, such as 
It is, and then you may say what you think Hi,'* 
** Go to work, pa, please, as soon as you 
like." 

. ** Hearing that,^ continued Gabriel, *< the 
Wy says—" 

" • Von still seem to doubt me and my in- 
tentions, Mr. Widge ; and of course, 1 can 
scarcely now attempt to pfler additional ap- 
pearances, and yet — yes — there is, perhaps, 
one that you would think a more certain seca- 
zity than my word, for the truth of what is 
said. Take this jewel, I beg, and keep it. until 
the whole business is clear^ up to your mind. 
It is worth five hundred pounds at least, but is 
Worth much more than that to me. Take it, 
but keep it sacredly until the whole mystery is 
cleared up, the story finished, and then it be- 
comes mine again. Your own respectability is 
my sufiicient guarantee for your integrity on 
this point.' 

«« That, my boy, was what she said ; iamd I 
looked on it as rubbing my face with a horse- 
l^r cloth, because I did not show the same 
confidence in her. I felt sure directly that she 
was some high lady in disguise; and forthwith 
assured her that I had no suspicions myself,^ 
only the tricks of the world were apt to make 
dd tradesmen like me very cautious, perhaps 
a deal more so than they ou^bt to be. < But 
as to that vallyable,' said [, * that yer ladyship 
holds in your hand, I flatly refuse it, under 
your favor—I don't desire any security of the 
lund — ' But there she interrupted me — 
. " * Yes, sir,' says she, • you- must retain it 
awhile ; I insist on compliance ; it will better 
satisfy each of us.' 

"And with that, Launcy, my boy, she 
dapped into my hand an ornament set about 
with diamonds — Josey has seen it, and you 
kn'ow she is a judge, and says it is worth 
somewhere about four hundred and sixty, so 
there was no deception nor double faces in that 
matter. However that is neither here nor 
there. The lady then said, says she^ 

" * /Now, Mr. Widge, let me tell you what 
to do, and be assur^ that the doing Jt shall 
eventually afibrd you every satisfactory reflec- 
tion that a good act produces. For a reason 
which may some time become 9pparenti / must 



not and cannot be seen m tils busiBeso. Bi^ 
the thing to be done is this : either by yourself 
or your son, let Mr. Holiis be searched out 
and seen ; but your son would be the fittest 
person should he chance to have any acquaih- 
tance with him — a point not very improbaUe 
seeing they both are artists.' " 

" in course I'm the properest*person/' in* 
ierrupted Launcy, " we both are artists, and 
we happen to know one another, just as sha 
suspected. Well what else, pa, for I see soote 
importance in this aflair now, which did not 
strike me before ; what else did she say ?' 

** She said," resume^ Gabriel, ** shesaki this. 
* Tell him .that» on the authority of a lady, 
who knows more than she now can maka. 
known, and who had him in her arms very 
soon after he was born, hi^ life is in danger 
from two' persons whom he may mistake for 
friends. 7 ell him that they who ask for the 
.picture want the artist, ■ Bid him beware how, 
at any time, he, may cross the Thames, be* 
cause there is*danger. And then tell him 
there is one behind the scenes who, when she^ . 
has learnt all she can, will, if he prove to be 
whom he is supposed to be, clear tiie mystery 
of his birth and restore him to his title, his own, 
and his If^y mother !" 

" What a very extr'ord'nary and romantk 
incident !" cried Launcelot, amazed ; *' his titles, 
his own, his lady moth^ ! what is his title I 
wonder? He is a lost baronet, or lord or 
something ol the sort. And I am to communi- 
cate the news ! We are getting into h%h so- 
ciety you see, pa, at a rapider rate than our 
modesty calculated on ; and now you also see . 
the impossibility of avoiding to get me out of all 
present difilculties. To see Mr. Holiis I must 
go out. To be able to go out 1 must have 
my debts paid. To have my debts paid is to be 
bom again a gentleman! That mysterioiis 
lady might well tell you that you would reap 
your reward. There is no knowing what your 
reward may be. Lord Holiis will bt my friend 
for life, of course he will, and perhaps, in the 
end, by his interest, help me to a knighthood 
myself. Ton my honor, take it all together, 
1 never was so pleased in my life ! If 1 have 
any enemies, let 'em come to me now, and I'll 
forgive 'em all !— But what else did she say, 
pa? Surei^y she said something else ?" w 

♦* I feel uncommonly elevated myself," said . 
Gabriel, disregarding his sou's questions; "for 
though I got it soundly from Mrs. Widge, and 
had to pay the doctor to cure her, into the 
bargain, I begin to believe — ** 

«•* Did she say any thing more, pa, I asked . 
you ?" 

" No, my hpYf except < good afternoon-' 
She did not even promise to corner again, or 
ask me to send to her instead." 

" Then, pa, I see the counie before U8,a» 
clear as O^^ord-atieet. The sooner lord Holr 
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li0; or whatever bis name may be, is informed 
of thkf mysteiio«is revelation, the luckier for us 
and for htm. My money matters must alt be 
arranged to morrow, at tne very latest ; so that 
the world may be once more * mine hoisfer.' I 
akall want a new siiit for the occasion, as I am 
in absolute rags at tbe present moment ; and the 
failor must be stimulated to produce it in two 
hours. Modern genius can achieve it, and it 
nlMt. be done. I^eaty, my love ; I begin to feel 
my^seH a mah again. The misery that ma'kes 
men mad, is passing off from me— eviEiporating 
like sleam. But yet f feel that every instant 
wt^ktr parses Wween now and the time when 
I shati again meet my deat friend Hollis, is an 
uMtant lost r 



CHAPTER XL.^ 

m* WftiGH M!k. SANDHILL AND MR. HOLtiS ARE 
nrtERRtrpTED BY LAVNCELOT WIDOE BRING- 
INCF HIS NEWS. 

** On maturely considering the question in 
aU its bearings,'* observed Mr.^ Sandhill to 
his young friend Mr. Hollis, after the latter 
had communicated to him such information 
respecting Saul and Thoroton, as Mr. 
Launoelot Widge had, at the interview re- 
cofded in a former chapter, supplied ; '* af^ 
ter weighing it point by point, and compar- 
ii^ one thing with another, I am decidedly 
of^opinioo that a more timelv and fortunate 
circumstance could scarcely have been ex- 
pected, than is this proposed portrait, by 
you, of the very man we now most wish to 
see. For the information given by this Mr. 
Widge^ most effectually settles any ques- 
tion that might have arisen as to the iden- 
tity of Saul with the man whom I over- 
heard utter such strange language to Mr. 
Thoroton. He is the same person, beyond* 
dottbt. Though, even if any such doubt 
could have existed, it would* have been set 
, aside by the additional fact thai Mr. Thoro- 
ton was himself the very individual through 
Whom the proposition for the portrait was 
made. And though I would b)^ all means 
hare you accept the commission for the 
picture, as affording an excellent introduc- 
tion, and ample opportunity also for correct 
observation, I yet half suspect that some 
sinister design may be disguised beneath 
this plausible pretext. Those two individ- 
uals plainly have been— if they are not 
now -landed together in some illegal and 
uoholy combination, for purposes which 
than -the light of day, and the face of hon- 
ca^» lAnanroBeoftiienitobeAdeliigmiif, 



plotting, and ambitious man ; ambitioti^ 
at least, of those distinctions, — such as 
worldly rank and pecuniary abundance, — 
which, when put in juxta-position with 
principle, with honor and honesty, a welU 
regulated mind would treat with aversion, 
and contempt. The other, I can readily 
suppose to be of a similar stamp. Togeth- 
er, our more simple human natures can 
have no faith against whatever, of which 
man is capable, they pight not attempt to 
do. Still, the power of the laws is so vast- 
ly great and comprehensive in this country, 
that, though we lose our confidence in mea 
as individuals, we feel secure against great 
excesses in the almost certainty of detection, 
and the terrors of legal retribution.'' 

At this moment a tap was heard at the 
door of the room, — which was an apart^ 
ment of Mr. Hollis's houS6, — and a servant 
eatered, add presented a card to the last- 
onmed gentleman. He glanced his eye 
over it, and, turning to Mr. Sandhill^ 
said, — 

** Mr. Launcelot "Widge. The very young 
fellow I have been speaking to you abont. . 
iShall he be asked up V 

" Oh, by all means !" replied the barris- 
ter ; •• I should like to see him.'* 

♦* Ask Mr* Widge up stairs," said Hollis, 
and the servant disappeared. Scarcely a 
minutely elapsed before LaUncelot entered 
the apartment ; and was formally intro- 
duced by Mr. Hollis to his friend and advi« 
ser, Mr Sandhill. 

It must be confessed that, whenproperly 
tooled at his toilette, Mr. Ltiuncelot made a 
much better figure as a man, than as an ar- 
tist. He was tall and well-formed, by no 
means ill-featured, and lacked not at all in 
that very essential commodity, personal as- 
surance. When dressed, his perfect self- 
complacency became remarkable. But. 
then he really did look well, and thus car^ 
ried his • excuse upon his own exterior^ 
Like most other great men, he appeared 
greatest when seen through the mist out- 
side, but lessened materially on closer ac- 
quaintance. On the occasion in question, 
however, Launcelot exerted all his efforts 
to appear as gentlemanlike as he possibly 
could. 

** I shouldlhave made you a call before 
now, Mr. Hollis," said Widge, as he took 
his seat ; ** only circumstances beyond my 
own control prevented me, as they do many 
gentlemen besides me. But now I am 
come, iVe brought you some great news." 

** Indeed !" exclaimed Hollis. '< I shall 
be happy to hear It, es^ueeially if it be to 
your own advantage." 

" No, no," rejoined Launcyj «* I*m bom 
to bad luefey ai^ a wooden spoon in a por- 
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fket» 1 have come on purpose to tetl you 
tim you are likely to be a baronet, or a lord, 
oiapmethiDgrof tfatatsort^ with a large estate, 
before l^gr'' 

Mr; tjandfaiil, who nat with hie elbow < 
reatkig upon an arm of bis ebair, and 'bi$ 
ehin lightly bearish between the forefin- 
ger and up of the thumb, suddenly darted his 
>eye» h(»rizontally upon .the speaker, and 
kept them fixed in that direction, but made 
no other sign that he particularly regarded 
wbiit was said. 

*<I suppose I may speak, before your 
fuend I" asked Launcy, in a lower lone. 
^ "^ Oh, yes, most certainly ! He is the very 
gentleman before whom I would wish you 
to say any thing and every thing that eon- 
c«ni8 me." 

•* Thank you — quite right," obsenred 
Widge, in his usual lively manner ; '* then 
iuat listen attentively, please, because the 
lady who let it all out told my pa that it 
wasi)f first-rate imp<»rtance.'' 

And here Mr. Widge, junior, jgave, with^ 
out a single interruption from either of his 
aiKtitors, a circumstantial, and, in manV 
cases, literally verbal report of all witn 
widch the reader was made acquainted in 
the last preceding chapter. 

«'■ Po favor us, sir," observed Mr. Sand- 
hSil, calmly addressing Launcelot ; '' with 
a repetition of the last command which this 
lady is said to have giv^d.' 

•*With pleasure, sir,'* he replied. "As 
nearly as I and pa can recollect, she said, 
*^Tell him on the authority of a lady who 
knows more than she dares make known, 
and who had him in her arms soon after he 
"vwasborn, that his life is in danger from two 
persons that he thinks friends. Tell him 
that they want the artist and not the pic- 
ture, and he must be careful in crossing the 
Tiiames, because them wherries aire dsfta- 
gcrous.' And, lastiv, she said, * Tell him 
ttiere is one behind the scenes,' I sut)po6e 
shee. meant herself, in course ; < who will 
iearn all she can, and clear up the mystery 
of his birth, and restore him to his title, 
hia own, and the lady his mother*' " - 

Though, throughout this relation, Mr. 
HoUis had ebsc^rved a profound silence, it 
had not passed the obbrirvant eye of the 
attortiyey, that his emotions had been grad- 
ually rising into strength — a fact, intimated 
to the ear, also, by occasional spasmodic 
catchings of the breath, the sure prelude to 
that silent gathering in the deep recesses of 
the heart and brain, which eventually ter- 
mkatca in open sorrow. When the 
strange narrative was concluded^ the eyes 
of Mr. Sandhill and Mr. Hollis met, and 
were^xed.aa inttant oar-twa: npoa each, 



oilffin Hcfb«ncttn«o«idod^«f tMM. Tbir 
incident was so little understood, and so 
strikingly unexpected by Mr. Launcelot 
Widge^ that he seemed, for some momeats^ 
to be absolutely petrified on the spot. 

<\Come, come, Mr. Hollis/' said the at»> 
t(»mey, risingr "you ha4 better retire a few 
moments. Mr. Widge, excuse us a shoit 
time." ^ 

And he*ed Hollis firom the room, 
as Launcy found just tongue enough to ex- 
claim, 

" Certainly, sir, with the greatest — -" 
But there he stopped short, as he suddenly, 
reflected that to say, " with the greatest 
pleasure,'' would be to ii)fer very plainly ; 
that he was glad to get rid of them. At 
the same instent the door closed again^ and 
Mr. Widge warleft to contempkie, a« he - 
mentally expressed it, "-the great hole ho 
had so very nearly made in hi^ matmers.'' 
And, indeed, so he bad ; sinoe it may here 
be said^ £or the especial benefit of all assu*^ 
ming and ignorant* people, that wheot 
« good manners" are put on only like a 
Sunday suit, instead of being worn gener- 
ally, they are in ahnost inevitable danger 
of being spoiled. Just by the same rule— 
which everybody must have remarked to 
be pretty universal among certain classes 
of society — that the best and most carefully 
regarded garments are sure to get more 
soued than if they had been " one's every- 
day things.*' The philosophy of this per- 
versenees in nature may be too profound to 
be thoroughly investigated, biit the •accu- 
racy of the results will not admit of a 
question. 

** Mr. Sandhill," said Hollis, as the two 
entered another apartment, ** I feel literally 
overcome with this stiVn^e accumulation 
of unaccottntable events — it seems almost 
more than merely natural." 

" Not at all--not in the least so ! Only 
under your present necessarily excited state 
of mind, you feel prone to entertain suner- 
stitious feelings and imagine agencies which 
have but, at best, a doubtful existence. 
Besides, to yield thus, at the remote pros- 
pect of a denouememt which may never 
come, is very contrary to the ordinary phil* 
osophy of men, who, under circumstances 
similar to yours, would, in general, launch 
out into the opposite extravagance, and cre- 
ate a world of delight, without knowing 
whether or not they had air to swing it in 
wb^ created. These things are odd enough, 
to be sure, but nothing more." « 

"Does not the singular statement we 
have just heard alter your opinion, sir, aa 
to the course to be pursued ?'' 

" If it be true^perhaps so ,^— vofy posi^ 
bly. Bat inquiry is neeessaiyi and we mwal 
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take time to oooiid^. • BttmnB the solgeet 
from your mmd at much as possible for the 
preseat* and pray endearor to calm vourself. 
twill leaTe you for a short period and re« 
turn to. Mr. Widge, since there are a few 
questions which I am desirous of putting to 
htm. What an o#l in parrot's feathers the 
creature is^!" 

And Mr. Sandhill and Launcelot were 
soon again seated together. 
• ** And so, Mr. Widge^" began the attor- 
ney, '*some unknown lady related this 
gypsy's f(»rtune-teiiing tale to your respec- 
table father V . 

<• Yes, sir, — but I did not hear him say 
she looked Like a gypsy." 

« Why no— probably not ; Imt it would 
not be the only instance on record in which 
appearances very much deceive. What, 
now, is your own impression of the »tory — 
do you see any particular meaning in it ?*' 

<• I flatter myseif I see a good deal in it," 
ttMwered l4auncy ; ** for any one man can 
see IS farinto a stone wall as any other." 

** Indisputably. But as your opinion 
might mateciaiiy help to enlighten us, I 
should feel flattered by its communication. 
What may vou consider are its allusions ?" 

« Well, sir," said Launcelot, " though I 
say I can see a good deal in it, yet it is a> 
good deal of that sort which I don't know 
exactly how to explain. I fancy this lady 
in the background, though she is a good 
deal in deep shadow, knows, as she says, a 
good deal more than — than*— she says she 
does. ^But the main point is, these two 
men that threaten Mr, Hollis's life. Now 
when I come to consider, sir, lEat old Tur- 
key Rhu — ^I mean Saul le Blanc, has given 
him a commission for a picture, when we 
know that he lives oa the other side of the 
river, that she says they want the painter 
and not the picture, and warns him not ro 
cross the water, \%hen we come to consider 
-a-a — I know what I want to say, but I 
can't hit on the right words, somehow." 

««^y — ^yes — but I understand vou. It is 
your opinion that Saul is one of those two 
persons." 

** Exactly! You've hit the right nail 
on the head in a moment. I believe he ic 
one of them ; for I know him to be an old 
rascal ; but who the other is, unless it be 
his daughter, I cannot tell." 
«< He has a daughter, then V* 

<< To be sure he has, and a fine woman 
glie is— just the one I should like for a mo- 
del, but she^sas proud as Lucifer ; and when 
she sat to me for her portrait, was covered 
akaost up to her chin. I ventured to hint 
in a delicate way how many fashionable 
and high ladi^ — at least who consider 
themselves so — ^like to have their portraits 



painted; but the brUttedw l^te a tiger,, 
her olive complexicm flushea like summer 
on a russet apple, and I felt half annihiUted 
by the glance of her eyes. So I sharply 
hid myself behind my canvass, and fidcUea 
away at my background. I heard her get 
up and sweep off Uke the rush of a wind ; 
and my sittings werfe forever finished, 
though the picture was not. But 'p<m my 
honor, it was the finest bit of study of a wo- 
man that I ever saw — it was worth vdj 
thing." 

Mr. Sandhill smiled, as he again asked, 

" Then your father knows neither this 
strange lady's name, nor her address, nor, 
in short, imy thing whatever of her person- 
ally ?" 

<* Nothinff at all," answered Launcelot ; 
*' no more than he knows what is at the ^ 
bottom of the Thames." 

*< Does his description of her at all meet 
your ideas of Saul's daughter, whom you 
have just been speaking about ?" 

*'Ah! now you mention it, I* think it. 
does. He said she was a fine figure, and so 
ehe is. But then, that don't amount to ' 
much, for the same may be said of thou- 
sands besides." 

" Then you think this lady cannot be the . 
same ?" 

" Very unlikely — very. Madam Agatha 
lives with her father ; she is all the world 
in his eyes ;* he dotes upon her more thaii 
on his own life ; and she regards him much 
in the same manner. I know this, because 
I have been with them often, and seen it 
In fact, r never knew father and daughter 
more attached. It seems to me, then, that 
if Saul is the man who meditates this mis- 
chief, Agatha is the last person la the world 
to warn any bodjr against him. From 
what that lady said to pa, it might brinpr 
him to the gallows. But I am sure, sir, if 
voir had seen as much of Madam Agatha as 
I have, you would say she has spirit enough 
much sooner to kill herself than be the 
death of her father. The last sitting 
business would have settled the point to . 
any man's satisfaction." 

Mr. Sandhill appeared lost in thought 
during a few momenfs, and then added, as 
he gently rose from his chair, 

** I thank you, Mr. Widge, in the name 
of Mr. Hollis, for your excessive kindness. 
Every attention shall be paid to your infor- 
mation which it deserves ; and — perhaps in 
case of any further little service being re- 
quired, you would not think it too much 
trouble—" 

'* Oh ! don't mention it— *no trouble at ail, 
sir, — a pleasure — a decided pleasure,'' said 
Launcy. 

** If we drop you a line at any time — " 
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*^Q«ate exHrafh, sir; you will fiad me 
ready." 

Mr. Sanclbill rang the bell, and bowed 
Mr. Lanneelot Widge out of the room. He 
then returned to Mr. HoUis. A long con- 
Tereation ensued between them, concerning 
this most material change .in the aspect of 
^ affairs ; for, whatever might have been Mr. 
Sandhill's manner of treating the subject 
before Launcelot, ,both he, and the young 
man so deeply interested in this discovery, 
felt more seriously impressed with the vast 
importanee of this new and extraordinary, 
as well as unexpected, evidence, than 
either, at that moment, deemed proper to 
make known before the messenger who 
brought it. 

Launcdot himself, however, was not half 
«o well satisfied. According to the code of 

goliteness which he had studied, he haa 
een treated remarkably ill ; and, no sooner 
had he reached the street, than he vented 
a low imprecation upon •* their shabbiness ;" 
galled a. cab, with an expression of severity 
that awed the driver, and returned furiously 
home, impatient to declare to his wife how 
** they had not even had the decency to ask 
him to a glass of wine, much more . to a 
ehampagne supper, which was the least he 
had expected ;" and to express his firm 
conviction, that at the moment people began 
to fancy they had a chance of rising in the 
world they forgot all decency, and did not 
care how they behaved to the very best 
fnends they had. 

** But this I can tell toy lord," concluded 
Launcy, "whether he is going to be a 
ftobleman or a plain knight, I consider my- 
self quite as good as him, if not a trifle or 
two bietter. No man shall keep his corks 
undrawn agajnst me, with impunity ; and 
'specially in a case like this. If they send 
twenty notes, Mealy, Pm determined I'll 
Mver go again. But that is how it alway;s 
it' Do but run after people about their 
own business, and Til bet ten to one against 
their thanking you for your .trouble. Perhaps 
Aey may in words, because words cost 
notning. But if you have to wait for a glass 
or two of wine till they invite you, you may 
stand till you crumble into dust, and get 
blown away by the next wind as whistles 
roirad the corner." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

MR. THOROTON GROWS THOTTGHTFXJL, AND 
BISCOTTRSES WITH HIS WIFE UPON AN UN- 
EXPECTED AND CURIOUS SUBJECT — A 
CATASTROPHE. 

We must now heg the reader to accom- 
pany us, for a short time, to the house on 
the right of the Hampsiead-road, occupied 
by Walter Thoroton. 

Dirty, desolate, and dreary, its exterior ex- 
hibited all those marks of negl ect and aban- 
donment, which almost ^always bespeaks 
a house lotg untenanted, almost unowned, 
and as though destined never to be tenanted 
again. It looked as looks the web of some 
solitary spider, spun long ago, in a sunny 
hour of hapi>iness, and industry, and hope, 
but now buried in dust, and borne down by 
the weight of its own impendinp^ ruin. Yet 
the scanty and thin smoke which now and 
then arose from its chimney-stacks, seemed 
to say, though faintly and sadly, that life 
was still to be found within its walls, 
although the happiest of the household gods 
had long since departed from its hearth- 
stones. 

And truly, life — ^human life— that little 
gulf into which are poured so many streams 
of susceptibility, and suffering, ,and pain, 
was there, though it was life that too well 
agreed with the fallen and disastrous cha- 
racter of all outside. Within those walls 
dwelt heartlessness, stony heart! essn ess, 
and hypocrisy, in their most painful of all 
shapes, that of a woman and a sister. And 
there also cowered, in the form of a man, 
burning but disappointed ambition, pride, 
hatred and resentment. 

It was night, or nearly so. The shadow 
of darkness had descended deeply, though * 
not yet darkness itself. A thick sleety vain 
pattered sharply against the windows, 
trickled down the panes like tears, and 
found its way through at the bottom of the 
casements, where it stood in little pools of 
cold and dirty water. Still, sufficient light 
was left by which the eye, accustomed to 
it, might have discerned a man, Mr. Wal- 
ter Thoroton, sitting gloomily before a 
warm but blazeless fire, silent and motion- 
less as the furniture that surrounded him. 
Near him also sat Mrs., Clarice Thorolon, 
his wife ; and, by her whole expression of 
equally downcast feelings, plainly betraying 
the mute unhappiness which comes of deeds 
done that will not bear being thought upon ; 
of actions without virtue, and a present 
state of doubt and irresolution, unenlivened 
save by the last red ^yening glimmer of that 
hope which is hastening to its final ex^ • 
tinction. 
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Tkey had peecntty hMnrd» by some means 
rhifth It is not now worth our while to in- 
f into, that the information obtained by 
be Lady Lavinia respecting her son, daily 
tended to strengthen and confirm the im- 
pression that he was still aliye, and would 
certainly prove eventually to be the indivi- 
dual they had previoudy been led to sup- 
pose ; while the total neglect of that lady, 
for a long time past, to pay her accustomed 
visits, or even to accept their direct invita- 
tions, clearly showed that the gulf had now 
begun to open which should henceforth 
stand between them, an impassable pit of 
separation. Ruin was upon them, and the 

great chance of redemption for which they 
ad cast so much of wealth and character 
into the lottery of crime, was about to prove 
a total blank. Here indeed was more than 
enough for moody silence and sad thinking ; 
though even this was not all that disturbed 
the tmeasy breast of Mr. Xhoroton, for, not- 
withstanding his resolute and haughty ge- 
neral character, times were when, in spite 
of himself, his spirits flagged, his heart 
failed of its desperate determinations, and 
his mind became so overborne by melan- 
choly presentiments, that the future pre- 
sented to his contemplation only shadowy 
visions of misery,— of successless battling 
against adverse and predetermined fates, — 
of struggles ending only in the vanity of 
their own labour, — of progressive sinkings 
from stage to stase in the scale of social 
^ life, until alone the death of destitution 
loomed horribly upon the dark horizon, to 
close this terrifying scene. 

After the passion and excitement, which 
led to the events consequent upon his last 
interview with Saul, had subsided, and left 
leisure for calmer thinking,— sentiments 
similar to those above described very fre- 
quently cam<e unbidden into his mind, and 
refusing to be driven easily away, made his 
life miserable, and his conduct gloomy and 
strange. Such was the case on the night, 
and at the time of which we are speak- 

" What are you thinking about, Thoro- 
ton ?" said Clarice. ** Always silent, always 
melancholy ; — with not a word to exchange 
with me upon any subject! My life be- 
comes miserable to me — " 

"And so does mine to me, Heaven 
knows !" exclaimed he, hastily interrupting 
her. 

" But why so 1 Why not at once deter- 
mine upon scnne plain course, and pursue 
it, so as to free us from this unbroken anx- 
iety and continual fear ?" 

** You ask me what it is I am thinking 
about I will tell you, if you wish to 



know ; — ^if not, I can keep my thoufdils in 
the living hell where they are hatched.*' 

<<This is strange talk, Walter, and unfit 
to-be used before me. What is it that ao 
distresses you ?" 

<' I was thinking,' Clarice, and the thougbt 
has frequently recurred to me of late, that 
there are— thai is, there may be, certain 
conditions upon which a feeling and think- 
ing man might naturally and excusably 
consider bis life not worth retaining any 
longer. To men in general, life upon any 
terms is valuable ; it is every thing. They 
regard death as an enemy, and would rather 
wade through any amount of commcm 
misery, than surrender themselves vdlimta- 
rily to the custody of that universal gaoler 
who, to-day or to-morrow, this year or the 
year after, is sure to shut them withiA his 
^alls. But, for myself, I confess I do not 
look upon these matters in that light. So 
far from being an enemy, death is our best 
friend in extreme distresses ;-*-a ready 
escape from povertv and disgrace,, the very 
contemplation of which is frightful.'' 

'* But why occupy your mmd with such 
wretched as well as evil contemplations? 
Our. poverty can surely never become so 
great, nor our fall so low." 

"Poverty is altogether comparative," 
said Thoroton, interrupting her, " and is to 
be measured only accordmg to habits and 
ideas. While the endurances attendmg it 
are keen, or otherwise, in proportion to the 
mind and the sensibility we bring to them. 
Practically, it is a very false philosophy 
which presumes that what millions bear» 
any man may be brought to bear in. like 
manner. Harsh custom aiKl deadened 
faculties, — habitually debased sensibilities, 
and minds that harbour scarcely one 
thought above the means of ffratifying the 
brute ; — these indeed reconcile men to any 
thing, so it be but life, rather than to that 
lasting release whieh is only to be had 
without life. But to chaise' the hnbit of 
comfort into want,-^ previous exist^iee of 
respectability into degradation,— to imrrow 
one's sensitive nature amidst the unavoid- 
able associations of vice, and bring down 
an educated and susceptible mind to com- 
mingle with the coarsest, ipost vulgar, the 
very demons of humanity, — to be bc^ily and 
mentally amongst them, with them, a part 
of them,— and to say that such a life to such 
a man is worth retaining ! Faugh 11 
would not have it for any immortalifp! 
No, Clarice. Every kind of possession may 
be held upon too high a tetiure, and life is 
but a brief possession at best." 

** This is a melancholy subject, and I do 
not see what end is to be attaineid by dis- 
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-cussing it,*' remarked Mrs. Thoroton ; ** but 
you appear to think only of the present and 
nothing of the future." 

** You mistake me," said Thoroton. " I 
think much of the future. I was only say- 
ing that mere life itself may become worth 
nothing even in this world ; but the future 
— the fiiiure may be every thing. Indeed, 
take the world of suffering through and you 
rshall find that. There* s the respect that 
makes calamity of so long a life. Even 
'with him who commits suicide, it is not be- 
-^cause he clings to life, but because he avoids 
the future that makes him live as long as 
lie does." 

** And is not that a proof of criminality, 
that natural distrust of the future ?" 

" It is a proof of doubt, of mental uncer- 
tainty, and that such a man worships an 
-'Unknown God.' Nothing more. And 
yet such a man it has now become the 
fashion to call a coward. As though he, 
who has the courage to meet his own death 
— to foresee it, to study it, to achieve it, has 
not courage to meet a far less important 
thing. Is a man a coward because of two 
evils he does not choose that which to him 
appears the greatest ? That would indeed 
be to admit a most monstrous misapplica- 
tion of terms, for cowardice, surely, is never 
more shown than in suffering perpetually, 
while the certainty of escape is before us, 
if we dare the attempt. But the fact is, I 
presume such a man to institute a compari- 
son between the unconquerable miseries of 
his life, and that life itself. He finds the 
former materially preponderates, and ac- 
cordingly gives up the latter. He treats 
the question Only as a balance of evils — the 
sufferings of life against annihilation. Now, 
every paltry witling who cannot display his 
courage in any other manner, fancies he 
can show it by denouncing suicide. Such 
a*fellow — and there are thousands of the 
same breed, would rather live the life of a 
worm, than cut off twenty days of his natu- 
ral existence." 

'* But, surely, that man is a coward who 
runs awa]|( from the evils^^of time by rush- 
ing into eternity ?" 

*' No more of a coward than is any other 
man who seeks to avoid all the evil and 
misery he can. This is what every bedy 
does every day of their lives ; yet the popu- 
lar philosophy, which is ever framed to 
flatter its own advocates, never considers 
this as cowardice." 

*' Such a man shows that he dare not 
encounter the prospective difficulties of life, 
and has not heart to sustain such as already 
press upon him." 

*^ An ungenerous and gratutious assump- 



tion altogether. Say he will not en^unter 
those difficulties, not that he < dares' not ; 
since he dares to meet whatever is univer« 
sally held to be a much more fearful thing. 
You may impugn the soundness of his con- 
clusions, but to impeach^ his courage, is 
ridiculous." 

" Are we not taught to believe that, in 
order to avoid a less danger, he throws him- 
self upon agreater?" 

** If so," replied Thoroton, "your belief 
involves a direct contradiction. First, it is 
admitted that he dares not face his difficvl- 
tieSi and consequently is a coward; ^d 
then it is again admitted that of two dan- < 
gers he chooses the most perilous, which 
is an act the very opposite of cowardice. 
He can be no coward, who volunteers death 
in any shape, and the application of such 
a term in such a case, is only made by the 
superficial and weak. It cannot be upon 
slight and frivolous considerations that a 
sane individual should throw away his ex- 
istence. And if suicide required only a 
given amount of cowardice in order to its 
accomplishment, I have such an opinion of 
mankind in general as to believe — did no 
other motives restrain them — that the ^ct 
would soon become prodigiously common. 
And in a country like this, where the diffi- 
culties of living out of misery are, to thou- 
sands, insuperable, it would become the 
more especially so." 

** But as great a sin as suicide is against 
God, is it not also considered a criine 
against the laws 1" 

**Itis," answered Mr. Thoroton ; "and 
most absurdly and ridiculously so. In 
general, no body can value a man's life at 
a higher rate than he values it himself 
Few are the instances, indeed^ in which 
any body else estimates it as lu^rbly. But 
for himself, I think we may admit that a 
man better knows the value of it, than any 
other person can know it for him. Now, 
if an individual be in a sane state ofmiad, 
and should by circumstances acd refieciion 
be brought to the conclusion, ihat his life- 
having ceased to yield either profit or plea- 
sure sufficient to balance its sufferings, and 
and evils — is no longer answering the pur- 
pose of nature, and therefore had better be 
got rid of; what justice or policy is there 
in the law that steps before hkn and says 
he shall still contmue in his purgatory, 
until, in the course of nature, like an a^com 
falling to the ground, he drops out of it ? 
If, I say, he be in a sane condition, why 
propose to punish him ? For though it is 
declared unlawful for a man to attempt to 
take away his own life, yet it is alsa de- 
clared lawful to take his life away from 
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him.* In other words, the law declares 
itself to have more power over a man's 
peculiar own, than he himself* has. Thus 
sinking the protected in the protection, and 
making of man the most perfect slave tha* 
the human mind can conceive. For if a 
man's life be not peculiarly, especially, and 
essentially his own, what under heaven is? 
And, on the other hand, if an attempted 
suicide be considered not sane, what a mon- 
strous piece of cruelty and legalised crime 
it is, to inflict punishment for an act of 
which the perpetrator is not cognizant ? I 
know it may be alleged that an individual, 
as a member of society, has no right to de- 
prive that society of his services. Perhaps 
he finds his services no longer either re- 
quired by others, or conducive to the means 
of his own proper subsistence. He may 
happen to know, and feel, that the world 
can do quite as well without him, as he 
without the world, and in that case the ob- 
jection amounts to nothing. Besides, when 
society rewards Its unfortunate members so 
ill that any one of them is driven to' the 
thoughts of suicide as the only refuge left 
him, obligations are mutually at an end, 
and the man must feel that he stands — as 
far as himself is concerned— entirely free 
and alone. Ail obligations must be essen 
tialljr mutual, 'if they exist at all. Even 
gratitude itself ceases, when the object of 
it no longer appreciates the feeling. I 
think these matters lie altogether between 
God and a man's own self— not between 
man and his fellow-man." 

** What oan you mean by all this, Tho- 
roton ?" 

" The moral of it, Clarice, is this. — Some 
men make their defences before they are 
charged with a crime, and some talk a 
great deal about what they never intend to 
perform ; by precisely the same rule as 
others often do what they never even speak 
about." 

" These are all enigmas to me," replied 
the lady. 

** But time leaves few things ynexplained, 
sooner or later," rejoined her husband, "and 
if a man can but remain fixed and steady in 
a foregone conclusion, he may defy misfor- 
tune to bring him much lower than he him- 
self consents to go. We nourish in general, 
too mucli pride ; and thus the fluctuations 
of fortune become our masters. It is this 
feeling which makes the prospect of sink- 
ing into poverty and contempt so unendu- 
rable. Nothing that such a life has to offer, 
can make, to some men, the shadow of a 
compensation for the mortifications and 
mental anguish it inevitably entails. To 
be looked at by those who once bowed to 



us, to becontfe a stranger in the eyes of our 
former acquaintance, to be made eternally 
to feel that — the wealth being gone — all 
consideration is fled, and the man himself 
sunk into a living nothing. These things, 
which the bitter, hollow world, invariablv 
teaches the fallen, make many a man a vil- 
lain, and precipitate many crimes.' Who 
can foretell, for instance, what may yet be-, 
come of mel — What I may not do, and 
what not be called upon tosufl*er ?" 

"And all for the want of one resolute 
and virtuous determination to abandon this 
desperate pursuit, now it has plainly become 
hopeless. For my own part, I can see no 
better plan 'than frankly to acknowledge 
the whole afiair to my sister — to do our 
best towards making reparation for the 
past, and throw ourselves at once upon her 
mercy for forgiveness." 

" Never, by Heaven !" exclaimed Tho- 
roton, " ril risk the gallows rather ! That 
would, indeed be adding folly and madness 

to But, Clarice ! what noise is that ? 

There are people on the stairs, in the 
dark !" 

And Mr. Thoroton sprang to his feet, 
with a peculiarity of action which betrayed 
some latent idea of defending himself. De- 
lending himself against what, or whom ? 
or why should he defend himself at all ? 
Yet, thus unconsciously does the temper of 
^the mind instantaneously difi'use itself over 
the body, making him who thinks evil, 
feel sudden fear ; as they who read in lone- 
liness and by night of spectres, start con- 
vulsively at every sound. 

There was no light in the room, but that 
flashy, uncertain and reddish one created 
by the fire ; but it sufficed to display suffici- 
ently clear to Mr. Thoroton's view, as the 
door was uncermoniously opened, the 
figures of four men ; the two foremost of 
whom could readily be recognised as Mr. 
Sandhill and Mr. Hollis. Thoroton was 
about to address them, when a word or 
two passed between them and their com- 

f)anions ; upon the utterance of which, the 
atter advanced to the table on the .other 
side of which Mr Thoroton stood, and the 
words, 

"Mr. Thoroton, you are our prisoner!" 
were distinctly heard. 

" No !" he exclaimed, snatching open a 
drawer of the table before him, " I am no 
man's prisoner !" 

At the same moment a sharp click, and 
a loud report, succeeded, one the other, 
with the rapidity of lightning, and Thoro- 
ton's body fell ponderously upon the carpet. 
The philosophy of suicide was verified ! 

The scene that ensued may so easily be 
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imagined, that it were needless to describe 
it farther, than simply by stating that Mrs. 
Thoroton shrieked once and loudly — one 
dire wail of human agony and fright — and 
fell beside her husband. The servants 
rushed in with lights, and in the midst of 
iiright and confusion, the body of the unhap- 
py Thoroton was raised from the floor. 
*His pistol had taken effect upon the right 
side of his face, having fractured the jaw, 
torn the cheek to pieces, and laid bare the 
temples. The brain did not appear to be 
injured, but the right eye was irretrevably 
lost. He yet had life in him ; and by Mr. 
Sandhill's orders, was immediately carried 
down stairs, supported in a couch, and driven 
away direct to the nearest hospital. 

** A dreadful and most unexpected catas- 
trophe !" said the attorney to Mr. Hollis, as 
as the sound of the carriage wheels died 
along the street ; »* but what human fore- 
sight could have guarded against such an 
improbahility, or shall he blamed for not 
having aniicipatecf an act resulting from 
either the most perverted reasoning or a 
temporary delirium ?" 

"It is truly horrible," replied Hollis, 
" and if it could but have been foreseen 
that the object in view was only to be 
gained by precipitating scenes of blood and 
terror like this, better, far better would it 
have been that I should have remaitied un- 
known — lost in the obscurity wherein I 
have grown up from a child, to the last 
days 01 my existence ! This will be fright- 
ful and bitter news to the lady of Wood- 
houselee." 

** Yet, my conscience," interrupted Mr. 
Sandhill, "acquits me of any crime in this 
matter — error, there may Lave been, for all 
men are liable to it at all times. But the 
course of proceeding which has been the 
immediate cause of this distressing occur- 
rence, I designed upon mature considera- 
tion, and for the best of all purposes. This 
feigned arrest — for you know it was feigned 
-^appeared likely to force that plafti confes- 
^on which was required, and which noth- 
ing else perhaps, would have extorted; 
suicide ! — self sacrifice ! — a man's own 
blood upon the floor of his own home ! — 
What creature on earth, be his knowledge 
of human nature what it may, could for an 
instant have supposed i^ possible in a case 
like this 1" 

" It is very true," replied Hollis, " that, 
much as we know of human nature, much 
more remains inexplicable and^ unknown. 
Every man is conscious of the processesvof 
his own mind and feelings— he knows by 
what strange inward courses he arrives at 
such and such conclusions ; but when he 



attempts to apply the same principles m 
explanation of the conclusions and acts of 
other men, he often finds himself baffled anil 
defeated. Individual natures differ so much, 
and the views which men take of things 
are regulated by such contrary and oppo« > 
site processes of thought, colored doubtless * 
by the peculiar quality and kind" of their . 
respective knowledges, that though one 
man finds it impossible rationally to ac- 
count for the conclusions to which another' ' 
may arrive, we are bound to believe 
that the other man no more lacked suffi- 
cient reasons of his own, than we do our- * 
selves.". 

" That is sound reasoning, Mr. Hollis," 
said the attorney, ** and happy would it be 
for the liberal spirit of mankind, could all ' 
be brought to think of each other's motives 
with so much Christian charity and ^ood ' • 
feeling. Then would the ignorant odium ; 
which is now cast upon the decidedly (in 
one form or other) most miserable class 
of our fellow men, the class of suicides, be 
turned into pity and sorrow. I was almost 
about to say that we ought to sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes, lamenting that by any 
means, whatever they be, such calamities 
should ever befal human beings like our- 
selves. But the iron-heartedness which, 
in such cases, rather inclines to punish than 
pity, is worthy ohly of a demon whose de- 
light increases with the greater depths of 
human misery. Lawyer as I am, Mr. 
Hollis, and necessarily, perhaps, too much 
warped in my individual views by my pro- 
fession, I still think that the magistrate who 
can rudely insult the hopeless wretchedness 
of an attempted suicide—throw coldly and 
devlishly, his insanity in his face, and tell 
him that he is sentenced to prison, and 
hopes he will afterwards suffer transporta- 
tion, deserves — ^not merely to be dismissed 
from the bench, but — ii the moral laut 
could but take the place of the statute law, 
be himself subjected to sufferings and pri- 
vations calculated to drive him to the posi- 
tive and final commission of the same act !" 

" The contemplations that crowd upon 
my mind, Mr. Sandhill," said Hollis, " are' 
painful to an extreme. Let us talk no , 
more upon this subject, and, above all 
things, let the event of to-night teach us 
to be less liberal of our own thoughts and 
proceedings, and more considerate of those 
of others. That man, Saul, has yet to be 
dealt with. Heaven grant that there msj 
be no more blood — ^no desperation — ^no sui^ 
cide, no murder ! Shall we go to Bermond- 
sey to-night?" 

" I intended so doing, but after what has ^ 
happened " 
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«* Belter, perhaps, defer the visit." 

** Well— n— no— no! I think not. It is 
yet early in the evening ; Mr. Thoroton is 
aa well disposed of as possible — his Ijady 
is much recovered from the shock she has 
received, and, perhaps the earlier we can 
rid ourselves of this painful business the 
'better." 

" Be it as you please," answered Hollis, 
"tlxough I think it very possible that if 
Mrs. Thoroton is in a condition to be con- 
Tersec^ with, she is more likely, in her pres- 
^ e&t state of feeling to discover the truth, 
than at another time, when caution has re- 
g«med its control over her mind." 

" Possibly— very possibly so. The sug- 
gestion is well-timed, and worthy of being 
acted upon. Suppose then, that /remain a 
, short time with Mrs. Thoroton, and you pro- 
ceed to Mr. le Blanc*s alone? I think 
you will be better alone ? You may see 
Jus daughter ; and if she be the lady Mr. 
Widge mentioned, your being unaccompa- 
nied, will facilitate any communicalion she 
may feel inclined to make to you." 

" Very well," answered the young artist, 
«* I have no fear of his offering personal vio- 
lence." 

^ "You are legally empowered to defend 
yourself in such a case, and have the means 
in your hands of so doing. But I do not 
noto anticipate any thing of the kind. Tell 
him at once of the act which Mr. Thoroton 
bas committed, and he will see that the 
conspiracy is at an end.'' 

The two individuals who accompanied 
Uiemwere then dismissed. Mr. Sandhill 
remained to have an interview with Mrs. 
Thoroton, and Mr. Hollis proceeded in a 
coach to Bermondsey. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

THE HISTORY OF AGATHA LE BLANC AND 
. HER STUDENT LOVER — CHANGE — DESPAIR — 
AND CHANGE AGAIN. 

*£vER since that fatal hour when Agatha 
chanced to over-hear the horrifying and 
dreadful conversation which passed be- 
tween Mr. Thoroton and her father res- 
BcctiiMf the future disposal of. Mr. Hollis, 
Aer lini had been but a continuance of men- 
tal agony and conflict. With the sudden- 
nets «ven of assassination itself, and with 
BO less of its heart-horror and pain, she had 
unwittingly been led into the knowledg[e 
that her only surviving parent was, by his 
own avowal, capable of conniving at the 
violent death of a fellow creature, ^ not 
of perpetrating it with his own hand. 



The effect which this discovery had up- 
on her was almost indescribable. At once 
to find out that the father whom she reve- 
renced with the most devoted affection 
might be a murderer, was indeed terrible. 
That awful night she passed wholly in 
tears and prayer, upon her knees, risings 
only from her prostrate condition with the . 
first beams of t^e morning sun, which, to- 
her agitated religious spirit, seemed as 
they fell through the casement of her room, 
the visible assurance of the Almighty that 
the darkness of sin shoud ye^ be swept 
away, and be superseded by the glory of 
virtue, and the light of justice and truth. 

Agatha ^ as a sincere and enthusiastic 
Catholic. Her God was, in very deed and 
truth, her God, The world never found 
footing to step between Him and her soul, 
to supplant the infinite and eternal truth» 
or to divide with it the honors of possession. 
And yet, under the cloak of that religion 
had she, when innocently young, and un- 
suspecting, been made to suffer the deepest 
and most bitter degradation, the most total: 
wreck of heart and hope, of which the lot 
of unfortunate woman, in this uncertain 
state, is susceptible. For less cause would 
thousands have forsaken their religion, and 
gone over to what mi^ht then have seemed 
to them a purer and a better faith. But 
the steadfiEysmess and high intellect of Aga- 
tha saved her from the weakness of im- 
peaching a mi|:hty institution because of 
the deadly defection of one of its mem- 
bers ; and she only became the more de- 
vout,.a8 she found the hoUowness and de- 
ception,the selfishness a^d baseness, of mere 
mortal natures. 

*' Hypocrisy and falsehood," she thought, 
** existed under all forms and in all places ^ 
they ruin individuals, and darken to many 
souls the eternal heavens to which we look 
for everlasting, salvation. But if human 
crimes committed contrary to religion,, 
though #1 the awful semblance of its sa- 
cred name, are to be pleaded as against 
religion itself, whither shall we fly for de- 
pendence and security ? No ; — for though 
all that frail humanity touches is mingled 
with corruption and error — though false* 
hood takes the guise of truth, and wicked- 
ness clothes itself in the robe of goodness,, 
yet Truth itself, high above moral conta- 
gion, remains unspotted and all-pure ; and 
Goodness, unsullied by the vices of her pre* 
tended devotees, only sorrows over, but 
suffers no impeachment from the blind and 
daring depravity of man." 

Such were Agatha's reflections upon that 
story of early sorrow and shame which 
had wrought so much of ruin for herself 
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that the world had become a blank to her 
thenceforward to the end ; and a life of re- 
pentance and atonement alone app^red 
to o£fer the way which she must seek for 
eternal pcurdon and salvation. 

While Agatha le Blanc was yet scarcely 
more than sixteen, her personal beauty had 
become so remarkable as to attract almost 
general admiration. At that time she was 
residing in the house of a lady, of the same 
religious persuasion, situated within the 
manor of Woodhouselee, for the purpose of 
receivinffher education; her father — who 
felt the deepest solicitude on that account — 
having placed Agatha under the care of 
Madame Crerar, whose ability and piety 
were well known some years before. 

Madame Crerar was upon terms of 
strict friendship with Sir Stephen Wood- 
houselee and the Lady Lavinia, then re- 
cently married, and residing in the old 
house of the matior, where the hospitable 
forefathers of the race had lived and died 
in honor during the space of several hun- 
dred years. The offices of religious duty 
and friendsphip which mutually passed be- 
tween Madame Crerar and her distinguish- 
ed acquaintance afforded ample opportu- 
nities also for the formation of a friendship 
between the Lady Lavinia and Madame 
Crerar*s beautiful young pupil, Agatha le 
Blanc. Indeed, the former was sopn con- 
fessedly charmed at once with the person, 
the manners, and the wit of the pretty 
girl of sixteen, while the latter evinced in 
return for this amiable condescension, a 
degree of grateful devotion, as beautiful in 
its purity and strength as^t was charming 
in its dcvelo^ement. 

To the manor-house of Woodhouselee 
Agatha was often invited; — a welcome 
guest beneath a roof which seldom heard 
aught but welcomes pass between its own- 
ers and all who presented themselves at the 
gate. 

Amongst the frequent visitors who at 
that ;ime enjoyed the friendship of the late 
Sir Stephen, was a young man named 
Forrest, the son of a wealthy neighbouring 
gentleman, who was then pursuing the 
studies necessary to fit him for the station 
to which apparently he was born, though 
without any immediate direction in the 
way of a particular profesion. The young 
gentleman soon 'conceived an ardent ana 
sincere attachment to Miss le Blanc, go- 
verned by the natural integrity of unsophis- 
ticated youth, and such a high sense of ho- 
nor, as appeared to secure beyond the 
thought of impeachment, or the possibility 
of doubt, a happy termination. 

Indeed, so little of the ordinary false and 



temporary passion of the young was ob- 
servable in the respectful affection which 
Mr. Forrest displayed, so totally absent . 
were all appearances of hypocrisy and 
deception in his conduct towards Agatha# 
that it was not without feelings of secret 
satisfaction that the Lady Lavinia herself 
observed the growth of a love which pro- 
mised, for a girl in whom she felt conside- 
rable interest, a future life of competent 
ease and domestic happiness. At the sama 
time, and in order to prevent the growth 
of a too-strongly rooted affection which* 
when too late for Agatha's peace of mind» 
might be met by insurmountable objections 
from Mr. Forrest's father, she caused Sir 
Stephen to communicate to that gentleman, 
the fact that his son was forming the con-' 
nexion of which we have spoken. Mjr« 
Forrest was a man of comprehensive mind» 
and most liberal feeling. He heard the in- 
telligence with seriousness and calmness> 
and then replied, — 

** In matters of this kind, Sir Stephen, 
which you and I know to be of the highest 
earthly importance to the parties immedin ' 
ately concerned, I shall never attempt in 
any shape to control any children of mine. 
To advise them, is at once my duty and 
my highest pleasure: but to them alone, 
whose nature it is. to act the spiritual as 
well as the bodily tyrant, over their own 
flesh and blood, do I leave the exercise of 
that power which presumes to say aye, or 
no, to the disposal of the affections of the 
heart. Sir — these things are too deep, too 
immediately from Heaven and Heaven's 
hand-maid. Nature, to be slightly treated, 
or contradicted by us, from motives, whe- 
ther of mere worldly interest or individual 
dislike. Were I to consult the interest of 
the purse, rather than that of a thinking ' 
and feeling being, I mi|fht wish that my 
son had fixed his choice m some more dis- 
tinguished and wealthy quarter: but to 
feel, a^ I do, that the heart, and not th^ 
pocket, goes first, is to know that such a 
wish would — if carried out — prove both 
sinful and mischievous ; and ought there- 
fore, never to be entertained. Robert must 
please himself; and, in so doing may reap 
a good harvest of future and permanent sa- 
tisfaction !" 

The Ladv Lavinia herself also mentioned 
the same subject, though|with a biasjof feel- 
ing evidently favorable to the young cou- 
ple, to Madame Crerar. The latter received . 
the news with an expression of consterna-' 
tion which, had it taken place before A^- 
tha herself, might reasonably have led that 
young lady to suppose she was guilty^ of 
some indescribable crime. But, qualify- 
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ing her feeliDgs with certain prudent 
thoughts of her own position, she obsenred 
very cautiously, 

'< I think, my lady, it would be better that 
I knew nothing whatever about the matter. 
Let me be considered to remain in igno- 
rance — altogether in ignorance of this af- 
fair. Miss Agatha was sent to me to be 
instructed in sound knowledge and accom- 
plishments — not to be taught, madam, the 
art of love." 

And Madame Crerar forced an artificial 
laugh at the matter, which she dared not 
meet in sober earnestness. 

Thus supported, or, rather, not opposed, 
Robert Forrest and Agatha le Blanc became 
at length confirmed and devoted lovers. 
Together they trod the same path by day, 
mingled their admiration of the same flow- 
ers, and wondered in the same extacy of 
thought at the countless glories of nature 
through the medium of the same faith. 
Apart they gazed upon the same stars by 
night, watched the same moon in her course 
through the heavens, but found the extreme 
of happiness only in the reflection that, 
though their eyes met not those of each 
other, they were at the self-same moment 
fixed upon the same external object. Such 
was their love ; and such is the natural 
language of love under all circumstances, 
and in every part of the habited world. 

But the time at last arrived wtfen Robert 
Forrest had to return to college and his 
studies. It was a hard trial, the parting ; 
it cost many tears, and called forth many 
protestations on his part of aflection unal- 
terable, of love more powerful than death, 
and constancy as incapable of ruin as is the 
earth of wandering from its path amongst 
the spheres. 

Agatha listened, wept, and believed. 
The oaths of all mankind could not have 
skaken her confidence, or forced the slight- 
est doubt upon her trusting mind. 

But mark what followed ! And see how 
soon the bright palaces of hope and heart- 
truth are shattered ! 

At first he wrote to her, letters that were 
all deliffht— words of the heart alone, which 
showed that a paradise on earth, nothihg 
less, was opening before him. Months 
slipped away, and the letters became less 
frequent and more brief. The closeness of 
study hindered writing, though it wrought 
no change in him. But there was a change, 
-and Agatha felt it, thous'h without being 
able to describe to herself how and why. 
She was lost in the wilderness, and be^an 
to know that her feet were wandering 
amongst briers: She caught glimpses of 
the serpent gliding under her bed of roses. 



The bright vision v^as growing dim ! And 
then twilight came over her little world ; 
and in the midst of this darknlss the thun- 
der-clap came, and the bolt fell. It was 
this. Robert Forrest wrote to Agatha a 
long, very long, letter. It looked, on the 
face of it, more like a criminars defence 
than a letter ; and Agatha trembled and 
turned pale even as she opened it. 

And then poor Agatha raised her eyes 
from this cruel paper, and with a long- 
drawn sob that spoke of a breaking heart, 
fell insensible where she stood. * It was in 
her own chamber, and no one heard the 
noise of her fall. When she came to her- 
self agajn, she was sitting on the floor ac- 
cidentally supported by a couch. Her open- 
ing eyes fell upon that dreadful paper 
which lay spread out upon her lap. She 
faintly shrieked at the momentary sight of 
it ; but she was disturbed by the voice of 
Madame Crerar. 

" What ! praying for the welfare of thy 
lover ?" cried Madame Crerar. 

** All souls need prayer, dear madam : 
but especially those that the Almighty wis- 
dom permits to be afflicted with madness." 

" What paper is this, my child, beside 
you ?*♦ 

** Pray take it up, madam, for I shall nev- 
er touch it more, and read it — read it. If 
it is my crime to have loved, I have commit- 
ted my crime openly and honestly, in the 
face of day, and without need to blush." 

Madame Crerar made no reply to this 
singular avowal, followed by a no less sin- 
gular question ; for she appeared too intent- 
ly engaged upon .the perusal of the letter, 
to heed particularly the words which she 
heard. At length her hands dropped before 
her, and, with an Expression of great sad- 
ness and pity, she observed, 

" My poor Agatha ! this is very cruel, 
very ; and as blind and fanatical as it is cruel. 
But you must bear up with a stout heart, 
and strive to be rather thankful than grieve 
that your future life has escaped the clog 
and fetter of such a pitiable blockheao. 
You see by this, my dear, that a young man 
may spend his life at college and amongst 
books, and yet never learn the evident 
truth, that what is personally and morally 
wrong, cannot be religiously right. A po- 
sition so evident to us more simjple-minded. 
that we should as soon think of stealing in 
the name of honesty, or punishing the inno- 
cent under the guise of justice, as of associ- 
ating things so contradictorv to each other." 

Agatha felt the force and truth of these 
remarks, but without deriving comfort from 
them. Her heart was in no condition to 
receive such opiates. It was too much 
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and suddenly crush^ to stdmit of instan- 
taneous relief from even the best of ii^en- 
tal medicine: and mere truth and fact 
constitute an indifferent balm for the 
wounded and lacerated bosom. High 
spirited and morally courageous, she would 
not let the world see all that she inly suffer- 
ed — at times she appeared even to play 
with the very subject and occasion of her 
45orrow as if purposely to show to those 
about her, that she was above the most un- 
worthy treatment she had received, and of 
too high a nature to seek support from pity. 

The place where she was, Woundhouse- 
lee, and all its beautiful scenery, became 
desolate and painful to her. Not even the 
comforts and elegancies of the hospitable 
house, whith'er she was invited, nor the 
delicate kindnesses of its worthy occupants, 
could palliate materially the effects of that 
poisone^d arrow which had penetrated to 
her very soul. And eventually, at her own 
tamest wish, she was removed back to 
her father's house. 

The infatuation which had seized Mr. 
Forrest was in no wise abated by any feel- 
ings of compunction or regretl And as 
the modern toleration of the religion he 
had professed had of late years stimulated 



the erection of a new monastery at not, him; he replied only that he was sorely 



more than two miles distance from Wood- 
houselee, Forrest shortly afterwards joined 
the fraternity that inhabited it; andf thus 
arpeared, as it were, to place the black seal 
to that covenant of wrong which he had 
written against Agatha le Blac. 

Revocation was now surely rendered im- 
possible; the wild and unjust enthusiast 
liad cast the world behind him, and, on the 
wings of superstition, steered his imagined 
flight for heaven. 

But the Eternal Ruler of that heaven 
•decreed otherwise; and saw that it was 
good to punish the evil-doer — the veno- 
mous destroyer of another's peace. And 
what punishment more just than that which, 
in those retreats of solitude and holiness 
befel him ? Or what device of man, what 
human power could have punished him so 
bitterly as did outraged Nature for the 
wounds he had inflicted in the heart of one 
of her most innocent and beautiful chil- 
dren ? 

Hurried away by this fanaticism, Forrest 
had even conceived the possibility of a re- 
turn of his passion, or a slackening of the 
^^urrent which had swept him into that 
habitation of oblivion, where he had vowed 
to remain until he should pass to another 
■state of existence. But ere no long time 
4iad elapsed, remm that passion did, with 
redoubled ardor; though now converted 




into the ejiquisite 
bility withOTt^io] 
of the monastei 
— or at least helped to sustain — feelings of 
religious solemnity and holy calm, grew 
foreboding and dreadful. Remorse avoids 
silence and darkness, which, by favoring 
reflection, can but enhance its horrors. 
That once peaceful temple of the enthusi- 
astic mind, now assumed the aspect and 
sullen dreariness of a dungeon. The servi- 
ces of religion became distasteful and like 
a mockery to him ; he even felt it as a sin 
additional to continue in the forms and ap- 
pearances after the spirit had so materially 
departed. 

This wild internal conflict, confined 
wholly to its own fires, soon wrought so 
violent a change in the appearance of 
Father Forrest, that any persons less accus- 
tomed to witness the gradual alteration 
than were his religious brethren, would 
scarcely, if at all, have recognized him 
again. Upon their perceptions it fell not 
suddenly,^though still with sufficient force 
to excite alarm, He, however, determined 
to keep secret the real cause of his decline, 
and yet not utter open falsehood, in answer 
to all inquiries made, and questions put to 



tempted of the Evil One, who perverted 
his thoughts, and endeavored to fill him 
with unholy fears. Religious horror ran 
through the community, when these words 
were uttered. Fasts, and mortifications 
and continual prayers were enjoined, and 
duly observed. But the share which Fa- 
ther Forrest himself took in these obser- 
vances, only added to the weaknesses and 
sufferings of a tormented body to the already 
too weighty maladies of the heart and 
mind. His afflictions increased with the 
progress of the spiritual remedies resorted 
to for their amelioration ; until Father For- 
rest discovered beyond a human doubt, that 
a speedy death alone remains for him within 
those walls. And what if he were to leave 
them ? — to abjure his vow, and renounce 
his religion ? What a return to the world 
of mere pleasure and sin would not that 
be ! — and to what idle and pointless pur- 
pose ! And yet, again, since he felt it 
spiritually impossible for him to continue 
in truth and faithfulness as he then was, 
and, therefore, in spirit that he was cast 
out ; sinpe he found that he had been misled 
by a delusive, false zeal instead of a faith 
that endureth M things, why make the 
matter any worse by dying a hypocrite, and 
as it were hiding the punishment for his 
former sin in a monastic grave ? Were 
not the fires that now burned within him 
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almost the point of death, the plaia voice 
of eternal justice, commanding him to de- 
part from a place for which he was unfitted, 
and return to the world to ' make atone- 
n\ent to the living, for the miseries he had 
inflicted ? If so, why should he attempt to 
close his ear against a voice that will be 
obeyed ? 

Such were a few of the thoughts and 
broken sentiments which poured like a 
flood, upon the mind of Father Forrest as 
he lay one evening alone, and sleepless, in 
.his cell. 

On the following day. Father Forrest was 
missing. Every search was made for him, 
to no eflect. iNor could it be discovered 
how he had made his escape. Hence some 
of the more pious of the order secretly 
came to the conclusion that, that for some 
deadly and unexpiated sin, the demon, of 
whom he previously complained, must 
have been permitted finally to carry him 
ofl", body and soul. 



CHAPTER THE XLIIL 

ME. PHILIP GOLIGHTLY — A FRIEND IN NEED 
— PLOTTING, AND ITS REWARD. 

And whither did Father Forrest go ? 

Singular as it ma^ appear, cases not un- 
frequently arise, amidst the complications 
of human aflairs, in which a man prefers 
an ordinary friend, or common acquaint- 
ance, rather than individuals most nearly 
related to him, and whose ties are endeared 
at once by afifection and by blood. Thus 
Father Forrest, instead of flying to the pa- 
ternal roof as the place of refuge, and 
seeking his father's council in the pres- 
ent extremity, directed his footsteps through 
the darkness of night towards the residence 
of a former schoolfellow, Philip Golightly ; 
but who now in consequence of the prema- 
ture death of his father, was converted into 
a country squire, with a large estate, and 
horses ^nd dogs sufficient to establish an 
island colony. 

Mr. Golightly was a perfect specimen of 
that peculiar kind of genius and taste which 
amongst the annalists of *'the turf," of 
huntinf^ and racing, and fishing, and sun- 
ning, inevitably constitute an undoubted 
hero. Heroism of this as well as of manv 
other kinds^ however, can exist only with 
money. Hence, the question naturally 
arises^ is the man or the money the true 
object of the " hero worship** of country 



sportsmen, jockays, traiaer«» and the va*^ 
rious human dependents whose existences 
hang upon the prosperity of the stables ? 
Certain it is, that Mr. Golightly was, when 
combined with his wealth, his horses, his 
hounds, a good fox, and a first'^ate dinner, 
a hero of no contemptible water. 

It was past midnight, and Mr. Golightly 
was still at the table carousing with a par- 
ty of his field friends after a steeple-chase, 
when the strange apparitiod of Father 
Forrest's skeleton figure presented itself at 
the door of the mansion. 

It so happened that in times of old a 
monastery had stood in a quiet wooded dell 
within the boundary of Mr. Golightly's 
estate, and an idle tradition existed amongst 
the people of the neighborhood, that occa- 
sionally, about midnight, might be seen the 
dim appearance of a monk traversing the 
wide fields or skulking about the dark cor* 
ners of the family residence. In perfect 
ignorance of all this. Father Forrest knock- 
ed at the door pretty loudly. It was open- 
ed by a tall man-servant, a fellow whose 
nature appeared to have especially jointed 
and screwed together for the due perform- 
ance of the motions of his office, biit who 
no sooner caught sight of the horrid specta- 
cle of a hood and gown, than he uttered a 
cry of terror, and ran away shouting, " Oh, 
the monk, the monk!" Fright spreads 
faster than flood, fire, or contagion ; and, 
consequently, some half-dozen female voices 
in the kitchen soon joined that of the hero 
of the hall, and together produced such a 
loud and unexpected concert, that thesport* 
ing gentlemen in the dining-room jumped 
suddenly up from their seats. Mr. G^lighdy ' 
rushed out, and the first human object that 
met his sight was Father Forrest, who, 
sure of a welcome, had shut the door when 
the servant took to flight, and advanced in 
search of the master. Golighdy fell into 
an attitude of momentary fear arising from 
the unexpected character of the visitor, 
and uttered a loud exclamation of— 

** Who are you ?" 

" Your old!schoolfellow, Robert Forrest," 
said the monk, smiling grimly as he pushed 
ofi" his cowL " I want your protection, and 
have come to ask it." 

" Robert Forrest ! Ah, and sure enough 
it is ! Why, man, what a spectacle have 
you made of yourself. You are all skm 
and bone, gown and grief. But how came 
you out ? W hat has brought you here at 
this time of night ?" 

" You shall know all in cood time," ob- 
served Forrest, meekly; "but at present,^ 
Inmost need rest and nourishment." 
'«* To be sure !" G^lighdy exclaimed, '*dMkt 
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is the most sensible thing, Pll swear, you've 
said ever since you buried yourself m that 

But I musnH say so, I suppose. Why, 

to tell thfi truth, you look more like a wolf 
on his hind le^s, after a six month's frost, 
than a true Christian being. Ah ! I see 
you've been fretting about Agatha le Blanc 
— pooh, pooh — why she was a poor girl, 
wasn't she ? And if you did put her feelings 
about a little, you know all women are like 
that, — one can't have any thing to do with 
'em withoutahat. I never knew a gentle- 
man make a trouble about such a thmg in 
my life before." 

So easily may the finest good-nati/re be 
smothered' beneath the rubbish of fashion, 
and the polite atrocity of ignorance garnish- 
ed with wealth. 

" And if Agatha were poor,^* replied 
Forrest, in a gloomy, yet indignant tone ; 
" her poverty m the world ought to have 
been, so far as I was concerned, the greatest 
protection of herself. Yet you gentlemen 
make poverty an excuse for your impu* 
dence, and the want of money a plea for 
your violations of propriety — Philip ! And 
yet you would have me comfort myself with 
philosophy like that ! I know better, my 
friend ; and there is, to-night, at least one 
man beneath your roof, who looks on 
poverty and innocence as (if there can be 
any distinction) more sacred, than that 
wealth and innocence ,which would not 
suffer utter wreck, even if converted into 
wealth and vice. But I know you do not 
think as I do." 

Golighlly stood and mused, as though 
something had been said which he did not 
exactly comprehend ; and yet the truth of 
which loomed certainly, though dimly, be- 
fore his mental vision. 

"We will not argue that matter now," 
at length he said, <* I'm no hand at that sort 
of thing. Just leave it all till another time, 
and make yourself as comfortable as you 
can at present.'' 

Forrest spoke no more upon the subject 
that night ; and, notwithstanding the most 
pressing entreaties of his iriend, refused 
again tojoin the blithesome company below; 
men whose heads and hearts were, as he 
thought, alike free from care, because their 
pockets were full, and their symphathies 
confined solely to themselves. He partook 
of Golightly's hospitable supper, and short- 
ly afterwards retired to rest. To rest, but 
not to sleep. Innumerable confused ima- 
ges flitted amidst the air of that imagina- 
tive world, whose scenes are thrown open to 
the busy brain when the eyelids are shut, 
and the s^oul holds unhappy antipathy with 
sleep. Horrible cowled head^, mingled 



with visionary gleams of angel women, and 
frowning yet pitying saints, made up die 
multitudious spectres that crowded close 
upon him, and seemed as though they 
would terrify and oppress him out of exis* 
tence. 

Thus passed the night with Fathor For- 
rest, the apostate. The morning's dawn 
seemed as though it would never come. 
But though so long in arriving, come it did 
at last. And to him most gladly. Other 
beings might hail it as a returning to living 
joy and gladness; but to him it was a 
mighty deliverance from spiritual horrbrs, 
too great to be long endured. 

Farrest remained at Mr. Golightly's some 
considerable time. What changes of mind, 
what variations of sentiment, passed within 
him, and for what causes, during that peri- 
od, it would be long to tell. And our story 
is not so much of him, as of the unfor- 
tunate, and yet perilled Agatha le Blanc. 

Let the result suffice us, without inquir* 
ing whether he was led to evil by his 
friencf Philip Golightly, or by his own evil 
passions, or by both in conjunction. That 
the latter was the fact, would appear most 
probable ; however that be, no doubt exists 
but that*a plot was formed, by means of 
which Agatha was to be forcibly carried off, 
and subsequently either frightened or per- 
suaded into, a marriage with him. A sud- 
den conclusion this, from so long a begin- 
ning ; andjji^et only another sad step towards 
a terril^Fe finality. 

The consummation was thus brought 
about. 

After Agatha's partial recovery from the 
dreadful shock her sensitive and fine nature 
had sustained, an invitation, couched in the 
kindest terms, was transmitted to her fath- 
er Saul's house, requesting her to pass a 
month or two at Woodhouselee ; in the 
hope that the kindness of friendship, and 
the enjoyment of country life, would mate- 
rially assist in the restoration of the health 
which she had lost in so deplorable a man- 
ner. Agatha accepted it, and fixed, in a 
letter to the Lady Lavinia, the pardcular 
day on which she would avail herself of the 
proffered hospitality. 

That fact became known to Mr. Golightly, 
and thtough him to Robert Forrest. To- 
gether, they determined to make use of iht 
opportunity that would probably be thus o^ 
fered, to effect the object previously deter- 
mined upon. 

In those days, if people .travelled at all, 
they travelled by common stage coaches 
after the now by-gone fashion — that is, peo- 
ple who could not keep a carriage of their 
own. And as Agatha le Blanc aspired to 
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no toch dignitj, she took the ordinary eon- 
reyance from London in that direction, and 
arrived about seven o'clock — the dusk of 
the evening — at the end of a narrow lane 
leading from the high-road to Woodhouse- 
lee, where she was *' set down." That lane 
was not three-quarters of a mile long, but it 
lay between high banks, primrose and vio- 
let-decked, and grandly overarched by 
stooping trees that now, in the almost leal- 
less spring-time, formed a vast grotesque 
trellis-work over it like a roof. The coach 
whirled away, and Agatha stood still a few 
moments wonderins^ what to do, for the 
servants who shonld have met her on that 
spot were not there. But, though alone, 
what danger could exist in that remote and 
innocent pastoral solitude ? None. Why 
should it $ Besides she was as much alone 
standing still as if she walked onwards, 
and probably she should meet the servants 
from Woodhouselee as she proceeded. So, 
with a too fearless, because most innocent 
heart, she proceeded along the earthen 
causeway, sighing now and then as the re- 
collections of the past, and the memory of 
her faithless lover, grew fresher and more 
irresistible. It was in that very lane they 
had passed their happiest hours. . 

She stopped before a great overhanging 
willow, whose boughs seemed to clasp 
midnight beneath their arms. 

." Yes," she said mentally, " here it was 
that he last uttered those thoughts to me." 

*< My love !" exclaimed at intt instant a 
voice from out the darkness beneath the 
willow, " be mine for ever and ever !" 

And immediately Agatha beheld stand- 
ing before her, with outstretched arms, 
the figure of a man — a man in a monk's 
gown and cowl ! 

Agatha 'shrieked and again and again, 
but the monk seized her round the waist 
with one arm, while with the hand of the 
other he endeavoured to stifle her cries. — 
But, combined with this, his object ap- 
peared to be to drag her within the impe- 
netrable shadow of that fatal willow. — 
She resisted almost with more than a wo- 
man's strength, and a fierce, unnatural 
struggle ensued. In the course of a few 
seconds the sounds of carriage wheels 
were heard approaching — a token of com- 
ing deliverance, which supplied the af- 
frighted young woman with additional 
nerve and determination. At the same 
time, she heightened, if possible, her cries 
for help, and shrieks of afi'right The 
carriage rolled rapidly up, stopped, and 
hastilv a gentleman, who appeared to be 
travelling. Jumped out. The monk forsook 
his hold of Agatha, and aided at once by 



the darkness of the evening and of the 
dress he wore, rapidly vanished from sight 
and effected his escape. 

Agatha lay insensible upon the road.— 
The gentleman hastily raised her in his 
arms, placed her in the coach» took his 
seat beside her, and ordered the coachman 
to drive at his utmost speed. The gentle- 
man then drew a bottle from a pocket of 
the carriage and applied it to her lips. — 
Unconsciously, and by a purely natural ef- 
fort, she swallowed some of its contents. 
She seemed to revive, but every thing ap- 
peared in confusion — her own thoughts as 
well as the things about her. She strove 
to thank her deliverer, and begged to know 
whither she was going. 

•*To the nearest house, madam," he 
said, in a hollow voice, which made her 
tremble, for it seemed to her that at some 
time she had heard that voice, or some one 
like it before. But that must be a mere 
phantasy, — a result of her affrighted and 
disturbed imagination. Strangely enough, 
the gentleman made no inquiries, he seem- 
ed anxious not to speak more than possi- 
ble. But Agatha again addressed him, — 

" Take me to Woodhouselee!" she said; 
*< I was going to Woodhouselee !" 

*«It is too far, madam," replied the hol- 
low voice, ** in your present state. We are 
going in anoth^ direction. I knew not 
which way you were bound when I saved 
you from some villian, who yet will find 
the gallows. You could not tell me, and, 
therefore, I took you along with me, in- 
tending, if you thought proper, to leave 
,you at the -first respectable inn." 

" Oh ! thank you, sir ; thank you !" 

" Be at rest, good lady ! You are safe 
in this carriage. Calm yourself. Do not 
talk, let me beg of you. The inn is not. 
far off-." 

Poor Agatha knew little more. She 
was overpowered. She sank into a deep 
and lasting sleep. A sleep it must have 
been of many hours' duration, many. For 
when she awoke again, it was broad day- 
light ; and she was laying in an elegant 
bed, in a smartly furnished and ample 
room. Her first thoughts was, that she 
must be deranged, and incapable of taking 
correct cognizance of things ; her second, 
that she certainly was not at Woodhouse- 
lee, for there she knew the whole house, 
and familiar things in almost every room.. 

What need to prolong this tale i Aga- 
tha was made the victim of the plot be- 
tween her former lover and his reckless 
friend. 

In order to throw her surely and secure- 
ly into the hands of Robert Forrest, Phi- 
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lip Golightly had consented to ac* the 
monk in the former's dress ; while the de- 
liverer, the gentleman, was no other than 
Forrest himself. 

Agatha recovered her senses again, only 
to feel more bitterly the extent of her ruin. 
She ordered herself to be conveyed directly 
(and in spite of the earnest advice of a 
physician who had been called in) to her 
nither's house. There she kept her bed 
for months. But npt many days Elapsed 
after her Arrival before Saul was made ac- 
quainted with every thing that had trans- 
pired. What effect such a story from such 
a month might have on such a man, may 
easily be imagined. No sooner had he 
became acquainted with it, than leaving 
his daughter in the care of her mother, he 
suddenly disappeared from his habitation. 
On the evenmg of the same day, a tall 
shallow, determined-looking man, mount- 
ed on an excellent steed, arrived at the 
public-house of the village of Woodhouse- 
lee. He ordered a room to be prepared 
for him, and said his stay would probably 
be of two or three days duration. He did 
not appear to have any particular business 
on hand, but made himself remarkably 
agreeable and ^milar in his conversation 
with all. By this means he soon ascer- 
tained all he wished to know respecting 
Forrest and Golightly, with which the 
neighborhood happened to be acquainted. 
His next slept was to ride to the house of 
Mr. Golightly, and with his own hand 
present a note addressed to Robert Forrest. 
It read as follows: — 

" The conduct of Robert F:)rrest, in an 
affair which he will too well understand 
without explanation, has placed him ut- 
terly beneath the contempt of the mean- 
est soul that crawls the earth. But if he 
has courage to vindicate his actions, he 
will not fail to appear accompanied by a 
friend, at ihegate of Mr. Golightly's park, 
at sunrise to-morrow, where one will be 
prepared to meet him, who, though he 
knows not how to ruin innocence, knows 
how to avenge it when insulted. 

" Any evasion will only involve Robert 
Forrest in probably worse consequences." 

Saul did not wait for a reply, but rode 
back to the inn. 

Forrest showed this unusual challenge 
to Golightly. 

** No more than I anticipated Bob, not 
a bit. If you love out of order you must 
fight for it, though this rigmarole holds 
no conformity with the code of honor; 
why did not the fellow send his friend ? — 
Never mind, meet him, that's my advice. 
It it clear from tlie note he sends, that he 



is no gentleman ; and equally clear, on 
the same authority, that you are none. 
So there at least you are equal. Depend , 
upon it. Bob, he is some ignorant mongrel 
of a fellow that'll either beg your pardon 
for his insolence, or run away when he 
sees the muzzle of a pistol. Go out, my 
lad; and Til stand second." 

Accordingly at sunrise on the following 
day, Golightly and Forrest repaired to the 
appointed spot. Instead of some mer- 
chant's clerk or draper's assistant, as Mr. 
Golightly's fancy had pictured the night 
before, they beheld a n^an on a black horse, 
whose looks at once declared him no trifler 
and no trembler. The apostate monk 
shrunk from his demonical gaze. Saul 
dismounted and tied his horse to the 
palings. 

" Now, gentlemen," he said, ** I am hap- 
py to see you and quite at your service. 
Which is the principal ?*' 

"I am the second," said Golightly. 
**Have you no friend." 

** Many," answered the other, " but none 
here. I want none. — we can do just as 
well with one between us." 

" No. We cannot fight so. I withdraw 
my friend until preliminaries are properly 
►settled," said Golightly. ^ 

" Not so !'* exclaimed Saul savagely. 
"If any one is under disadvantage, it is I. 
Please to select your ground, for I hate tri- 
fling, and shall not suffer any gentleman to 
leave the spot until satisfaction is given." 

At this deliberate insult Golightly red- 
dened with rage. "You shall answer to 
me for this, sir. Pray, who are you fel- 
low ?" 

** That is exactly what I intended," re- 
plied Saul, sarcastically, •* when the prin- 
cipal is disposed of I shall invite his sup- 
porter." 

Philip measured the ground, but said 
nothing. 

" These are my weapons," remarked 
•Saul, as he handed Golightly two brace of 
pistols; "if you approve them, load, and 
proceed to business. If not, select your 
own ; they will doubtless be satisfactory to 
me, for I am not difiicult to please." 

The squire examined them, — pronounced 
them excellent, but, for a private reason of 
his own, refused to use them, and selected 
from three brace which he had brought in 
a box. 

Golightly placed the men, and gave the 
signal. Saul stood untouched, but Forrest 
fell, — speechless — dead. 

"Now, sir," observed Saul, "remove 
your friend, and take his place." 

Golightly was unnerved, as well he might 
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be, and woold hare adjourned the meetlDg. 
But, his desperate antagonist very coolly in- 
formed him that time was precious when 
revenge stood wailing, and that he (Go- 
lighdy) must either exchange shots or re- 
ceive a sound chastisement. This decided 
the point. They stood to the mark, and 
Golightly^ received a ball in his leg. Saul 
was again unhurt. 

The latter then shook hands with his 
fallen foe, wished him a speedy recovery, 
— bade him good mt)ming, — mounted his 
horse, and in the afternoon was again be- 
neath his own roof in Bermondsey. 

" I have not seen you these ihrfee days, 
father," said Agatha, languidly, as Saul 
entered the chamber of his daughter. 
** Where have you been ; what have you 
been doing?" 

" Killing a snake, child. The same ser- 
pent won't crush and wound again." 

Agatha sighed, and wept. She knew at 
once what her father had done. 

But the duel passed over, though not 
without great difficulty. Golightly persis- 
ted in stating that three h^d agreed to fight 
without seconds, in order that no other 

garties might be compromised. While 
aul had so effectually disguised his ap- 
pearance on the occasion, and so well con- 
trived his going and return, that all at* 
tenipts to trace the fighting stranger proved 
ineffectual, for Golightly gave only a false 
' jclue to the cause of the anair. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

MB. MOLLIS OBTAINS AN INTEBVIEW WITH 
AGATHA L£ BLANC, AND* SUBSEQUENTLY 
WITH HER FATHER — THE RESULTS. 

Such was the unfortunate history of Aga- 
tha le Blanc, whom we found distractedly 
on her knee, after she had chanced to over- 
hear the terrible discourse between her 
father and Mr. Thoroton relative to Mr. 
Hollis. 

Hitherto she had aided her father, but 
now it was proposed to add to moral crime, 
to imposition, and sinful mystery, the dead- 
liest crime of all — the unwashed stain of 
murder. 

Agatha, well knew her father's deter- 
mined resolution in carrying out any object 
that he might have in view, whether that 
object might be good or evil, to doubt for 
a moment the sincerity of his conversations 



and%greemeiit8 with Mr. Thoroton on the 
fatat* night in question. Of that, if any 
pi^oof were wanting beyond her general 
knowledge of him, she had fearful proof 
in the conduct he had pursued towards 
Forrest and Golightly so many years ago. 

" In the eye of heaven," thought Agatha, 
his bands are yet red with the blood of his 
fellow man. For, however honor and in- 
dignant feelings may color crimes of this 
nature, Heaveur— which recognises not the 
falsehood we call honor, and which warps 
not justice by passion—will never hold the 
slayer of man free from guilt. I must and 
will save my father from dveing 'the red 
more scarlet, and the scarlet black. Thfere 
are two souls and one human life to save 
— it is in my power, and apparendy mine 
alone, as an instrument in higher hands, to 
save them ; and by the divine blessing, 
saved they all shall be." 

And with that thought and firm resolve, 
she rose from her aching knees and pre- 
pared herself for the task of justice and 
mercy. 

The result has already been told in her 
mysterous visit to Mr. Gabriel Widge, and 
the consequences which flowed from it. 
But still Agaiha was really unacquainted 
with the full extent to which the impor- 
tance of her information had served the 
interests of Mr. Hollis, and up to the very 
time of Thoroton's attempted suicide, knew* 
not but the design against Hollis might pos- 
sibly at any fitting opportunity, be put in 
operation. 

Having seen Mr. Hollis quit the melan- 
choly habitation of the desperate Thoroton, 
we are now fully prepared to join him 
upon his arrival at the house of Saul le 
Blanc, whither, it will be recollected, he 
was bound. 

His visit, be it also understood, was per- 
fectly unexpected by any party he miffht 
chance to find at the latter place, having 
been arranged almost upon the instant be- 
tween Mr. Sandhill and himself. 

The young artist experienced scrme dif- 
ficulty in penetrating, for the first time, the 
many tortuous lanes and alleys that sur- 
rounded, like the chambered outlets of a 
rabbit v^arren, the closed-in dwelling to 
which his footsteps were directed. Inqui- 
ries amongst the neighbors at length ena- 
bled him to ascertain the house precisely. 
When at the door he involuntarily hesitated 
before raising his hand to strike a curious 
and ponderous old knocker, maj^e to resem- 
ble either a gothic angel, or a demon, the 
light not beinff sufficient to enable him to 
to ascertain wliich. 

Many must have felt as Mr. Hollis felt» 
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oa ^tndiiig fcnr Ike fint tim« before the 
door of a house within which he knew not 
what might be . his reception — with what 
gifbsts he should perchance meet — ^what 
raikaown occurrences of tnoment might 
take place before he should again turn his 
back upon it. He stood momentarily and 
considered, as though doubtful what to do. 
Yet no such feeling existed in his bosom ; 
it was only the effect of a certain indescri- 
bable awe which he felt on finding himself 
about to be introduced into the presence of 
to strange a character as Saul, and perhaps 
also of the high mysterious lady who had 
80 devoutly watched over his destinies, 
and probably also held him to her bosom 
when a helpless infant. 

In answer to his suqtmons, the door was 
op^ied by a servent maid, of whom he de- 
manded whether M. le Blanc was at home ? 

" I believe he is, sir, but will ask Mam'- 
seUe Agatha.*' 

*' Present this card," said HoUis. 

The maid disappeared and in a few min- 
4ite returned, stating that Miss le Blanc 
woald receive any communication he might 
have to make on her father's account. Mr. 
Hollis's heart leaped like an affrighted thing 
and he felt that all his resolution would be 
f eguired to enable him to address himself 
to the lady without apparent emotion of 
some description or other, best understood 
by her who alone was conscious of the 
cause of it. 

Presently he found himself in ft small 
but elegantly furnished room, warmed by a 
blazing fire, and upon a table, in the cen- 
tre of which stood two wax lights that 
threw their beams with a peculiarly broad 
and artistical effect upon the fine tall figure 
of Agatha le Blanc. Not that youthful 
and sprightly Agatha^ who so unhappily 
• won the wild affections of an insane lover 
many years ago, but the serious and majes- 
tic woman, the thoughtful, yet the proud. 
With all her inward efforts to appear un- 
concenied, Mr. HoUis plainly saw a deep 
blush suffuse her features as her eyes mo- 
m^starily alighted on his face, and then 
unconsciously . wandered away, lost as it 
were amid the dream-like scenery of the 
past which that glance so vividly recalled. 

" To you madam,** remarked Hollis, "I 
believe my deepest thanks are due for in- 
formation concerning my own safety." 

** No thanks, Mr. Hollis, are due to me," 
said Agatha, interrupting him, or rather 
relieving him, for he hesitated to proceed ; 
*'' I have, indeed, made at th^ last hour but 
the poorest restitution for a too long period 
of culpa^ble secrecy,— perhaps, I had better 
at once say crime." 



*< Impossible, madam, permit me to say. 
Your generous nature undervalues your 
own goodness too much, and magnifies 
proceedings undoubtedly strictly just, into 
a distorted form of error which they can- 
not, and do not deserve." 

** When you know as much as I do," 
replied Agatha, with a half melancholy 
smile ; '* and it shall not be long before 
you are made acquainted with all ; then 
sir, I doubt not you will inevitably form a 
less flattering judgment. Everjii individual 
is too apt to admit only good on his own 
side, and purity in his own intentions. 
Self becomes a comparative perfection, 
and other selves a comparative imper- 
fection. Were this thing otherwise, we 
should come nearer the truth, and discover 
that, taking all in all we generally do more 
evil in the world than good. Sir, I feel 
that repentance is more necessary than, 
praise, and dread of our own errors better 
than the condemnation of the errors of 
others. But this talk isitoo idle on such an 
occasion ; you expect others things from 
me, and now have a right to expect them. 
You have business with my father ; but I 
felt that explanations and cautions were 
necessary before that meeting took place. 
It is very ea^, Mr. Hollis, for a man to 
have enemies that he never'made, and to 
have them in reality disguised as friends." 

"Whatever other guilt may attach to 
me," observed HoUis, <* I am at least inno- 
cent of having deserved evil at the hands 
of either of the two persons against whom 
you, madam, I feel confident, so mysterious^ 
ly warned me." 

" You fell into evil hands at the begin- 
ning," replied Agatha, ** that is if you be 
the person whom certain parties supposed 
you to be." ' 

"We have obtained many remarkable 
collateral proofs that such is the f^ct. In- 
deed, perhaps, all that is now required in 
addition can amply be supplied by your- 
self." 

"Thank Heaven, it is so! vou shall 
know all the Lady of Woodhouselee ought, 
had I been as true as Ishould have been, to 
have known long and many years ago, but I 
am not without blame and sin, and my father 
was deeply compromised in the same mat- 
ter, so that I felt bound to protect 4iim. I 
regret it, and feel bound to protect him still ; 
at the same time that I expose to you his 
—what term shall I give it, in speaking of 
my father ? He is my father still, sir ; and, 
whatever he may do to others, he is a most 
affectionate and indulgent parent to me." 

" Let me beg of you madam, not to dwell 
upon such painful and distressing reflections. 
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Every assurance that it lies in my. power to 
give shall he most freely given, to shield 
your father from consequences in any sfiape 
mjurous to himself, or painful to his daugh- 
ter. I pledge myself as a man of honor, 
that he shall suffer nothing from any com- 
munication which it may he your pleasure 
to make." 

** I thank you, sir, deeply and truly. It is 
a fearful tale for, my lips to utter, but the 
time has come, and it must be told. Your 
assurance gives me courage, but yet I fear 
I shall fail in depicting truly the long se- 
ries of atrocities, for these acts deserve no 
better name — ^which have been perpetrated 
and planned by Mr. and Mrs. Thoroton, and 
in which,' unhappily, I must confess that 
father [and myself have had a share. But 
do not misunderstand me at the outset. 
Our share has-been that of accessories, of 
people conscious of the wrong, and guiltily 
keeping that wrong a secret, from worldly 
and interested motives. That is all, though 
that is surely a g^at deal too much. My 
owi^connivance has been solely to serve my 
father. I gave way, not without many 
efforts, many hours of sorrow, many tears; 
and even then, only when I found the utter 
impossibility of turning my father from 
his purpose — that of making money through 
the agency of Mr. Thoro ton's fears." 

Such were the prefatory remarks which 
Agatha made, to her full and complete dis- 
covery of all the circumstances concerning 
Mr. Hollis, as child and man. 

She concluded thus : — 

** So long then have I been faithful to an 
evil trust. But upon another proposition of 
murder from Mr. Thoroton, I could not and 
would not keep the secret longer. I re- 
solved still to screen my father if I could. 
an4 your solemn promise that he shall es- 
cape unscathed, must form his shield ; for 
religion, morality, and law, alike refuse to 
offer one. But, even had I failed to effect 
this, and let the results have been to any or 
all parties what they might, I should still 
have done the same. Sin must have its 
end some time ; and the little virtue there 
is left in us, will also, at some time, as- 
suredly assert its dominion, and prove that 
God has not made, even the worst of us, all 
evil. May this consideration, sir, strengthen 
your determination to regard all parties 
mercifully. But for Mr. Thoroton " 

** The mercy of Heaven alone," said Hol- 
lis, solemnly, " is now required for that des- 
perate and most unhappy man. Madam, this 
very night my eyes are fresh from witness- 
ing a scene of horror in his person, which 
even yet chills my blood as I behold it again 
in the too-strongly pictured imagination.'' 



''More horrors!" ezelaimed Agatlut. 
" What, sir, can it be you mean V* ^ 

** He has anticipated the punishment of 
violated laws, and refused to awa|%he 
visitation of an offended Deity. /jVftdaiB,. 
he has attempted self-destruction/' / 

** To-night ? And is it acconapljAed ?" 

" This very evening. But whether he is 
dead, I know not. He wasyetalive, when 
carried to one of the hospitals." 

'' This will be dreadful news to my 
father. Though, in another sense, it might 
be looked upon as well. Such an act has, 
of course, finally settled intrigue and crime 
for the future. A dreadful retribution,, 
however, and a terrifying end ! Pray let us 
^o to my father ; tell him this in the first 
instance,' and leave the rest to -me. I will 
introduce you, for no one else must be by^. 
or within our hearing." 

And so saying, Agatha led Mr. Hollis 
into the same room in which we last beheld 
Saul plotting with Thoroton agamst that 
young man's life. Saul was seated by the 
fire, and, with the aid of a pair of spectacles,, 
was perusing a folio manuscript-work upon 
astrology. 

*' Father, this is Mr. Hollis, the young 
gentleman who expected to paint your por- 
trait. I have had some conversation witit 
him, and he knows more than you antici* 
pate." 

"Then Mr. Thoroton may be expectedf 
sir ?" observed Saul. 

" Mr. Thoroton has this night discharged 
a pistol at his own head," replied Hollis, 
" and is, probably now dying. He may be 
dead as I speak." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Saul at once amazed 
and disconcerted. "Heaven's justice is 
done!" 

" Thank Heaven, father !" cried Agatha, 
" thai you admit its power ! For, during 
too many years have transactions taken 
place beneath this roof, as though there 
were no Heaven — no hereafter — nay, not 
even any sin in a world which all else can 
feel is far too wicked." 

" Agatha ! Agatha !" exclaimed Saul ; 
" what can possess you ? Are you-;—" 

" No," interrupted she, " I know the 
word. I have been insane, or have acted 
as though I were so. But now I am sensi- 
ble, and too bitterly conscious of my past 
errors. To screen you from the first, and 
support your plans with Thoroton. Oh, 
never heed the presence of Mr. Hollis, for 
I have told him all that is passed, all I 
know, and nothing more remains for him 
to learn — ^your day in that matter is ended. 
I had sufficiently perilled my own soul 
already, without permitting the possibility 
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of sbch k dreadful terminatidii as was dis- 
cussed in this room not icmg ap^o.'' 
'^" How came you to know it, daughter? 
I flattered myself you had been too well 
taught to listen to your father's guest.'* 

**^It wa's accidentally, or providentially, 
father,'* replied Agatha, proudly ; " that I 
overheard that dreadful project proposed." 

"But you did not believe it, daughter 
Agatha? You could not surely believe 
such ill of your father, as to su]>pose for a 
moment that he was in earnest in what he 
said ? No ; Mr. HoUis may credit me or 
not, as he pleases, but I can assure you, 
Agatha, that seeing Thoroton was grown 
' at last so reckless that he would hesitate 
at nothing — ^no matter how dark the deed — 
to gain his object, I suffered him, by my 
seeming acquiescence, to go on, only that 
he might finally convict himself beyond the 
possibility of denial j and so insure ^is cer- 
tain punishment. 1 admit this conduct is 
not remarkable for scrupulous honor, but 
Botother p^s(mal interest exist?4 with me 
in Thoroton*s safety—he is a mere thrashed 
husk df com — and I knew he merited de- 
tection. My firm and secret intention was, 
to permit him to go to the extent of a show 
<rf violence towards Mr. HoUis, in order that 
the &ct might not be doubted ; and then 
toasisist in securing him. But if I have 
lived, Agatha, until you can think me 
teally capable of becoming accessory to a 
deliberate murder — ^ao less — I have, in- 
deed, survived your mother much too long. 
But I was, in a manner, prepared to receive 
such a blow from some unexpected quar- 
ter. I have been looking into my own na- 
tivity, and &id about this time I shall lie 
under heavy suspicions, almost affecting my 
life. Here is the acomplishment of fate !" 

Probable as it is that all this was nothing 
m<xte than an extempore invention of Saul's, 
for the purpose of giving a better color to 
his part in a plot which now he found 
blown to air, it yet materially answered the 
irarpose (or seemed to answer it) ; and the 
more especially so, because Mr. Hollis had 
no desire to hold him more guilty than 
could be helped, or to seek for a moment 
fat any further proof of it, than naturally 
was displayed upon the surface, ana, 
therefore, could not be hidden. Mr. Hollis 
consequently appeared to give entire credit 
to Saul's interpretation;^ expressed his 
great satisfaction in hearing the statement, 
and then, turning to Agatha, he remarked : 

« Your father, madam, it clearly appears, 
was undeserving of the harsh qpmions 
which a misunderstanding, or misconcep- 
tion, has so unhappily induced you to en- 
tertain respecting nim. But now your 



heart will be reassured, and, I trust, yoi&r 
peace of mind become re-established.'' 

There was more of heartfelt kindness in 
these observations, than literal smcerity. 
But the speaker well knew that,, let the 
world say what it will, it does sometitaes 
become the positive duty of a man to re- 
frain from expressing his every litml 
thought, in order to preserve the amenitiea 
of li^, and reconcile the suffering to them- 
selves. 

Agatha replied—if reply it could be 
called-^nly by tears ; and naving silendy 
pressed Mr. Hollis's hand left the room. 

He and Saul were alone. 

•* And so, sir," observed the l^itter, « my 
daughter told you every thing ?'' 

" To the smallest particular.'* 

** Very good, very : but hasty. I should 
have done the same thinff myself, S^; 
Hollis, when the infamy of Thoroton ^d 
grown fully ripe, but she has anticipated 
me. A more polfshed villain I never met 
with. I promised him failure from the be- 
ginning, for it was written. I, also, promised 
my self to inflict moral justice upon him 
for his criminality, and well has it been car- 
ried out : he is reduced to beggary. Yotmg 
man ! though you knew it not, you have 
been well avenged. Punish him no more ; 
for, between me and his own hands, he 
most by this time have expiated his crimes. 
If you can prove your identity with the lady 
of Woodhouselee's child, we can prove the 
rest : that it did not die at the time alleged, 
and that the funeral which took place in the 
family vault was that of a beggar's babe, 
procured for the purpose, and which had no 
right to be there. I did, on one occasion, 
extort, in a moment of passion, from Mr. 
Thoroton, an admission to the effect that 
his vnfe abandoned the child in the foim- 
dations of an unfinished building, but that 
they were not guilty of its murder." 

"Agatha did not tell me that," said Hol- 
lis, •' but it is a grand point of evidence ;for 
1 can prove, M. le Blanc, that / ifas found 
in such a place, about that same tiine, close 
upon the neighborhood of Thorotbn's then 
residence." 

"Enough, enough, and more than 
enough !'^cried Saul. Your case is proved, 
and nothing remains but to restore you to 
your mother, and to your possessions." 
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CHAPTBRXLV. 

THE GJBNSBAI* H0SFITAJ. — ^HR. IBOKOTON 18 
TISITED BY SAUI., AIVP HOLDS STBJiMGB 
TALK WITH HIK* 

Wb are now ia a publie hospitaL It is 
early in the morning, between se«rea and 
eight o^clock. We may suppose a room 
oGntaining five iron bedsteads, which creak 
and scream harshly and painfully to the 
ears of the sick, as their diseaseid^nd rest- 
less occupants occasionally turn from side 
to side, in vain-search of the ease which is 
banished from beneath that roof more than 
from any other description of building. 
Such of the patients as can spend a day 
upon their legs are already up, and either 
ioahing their beds or ji waiting to reader 
anv mich. assistance as their more helpless 
feftow sufferers ma^r require. A bell rings 
6elow> and a general stir and bustling of 
feet immediately follows. It is the break- 
fast-bell, and the large trays of bread and 
butter, of tea and miDc, are carried along 
the passages, disappearing in the several 
rooms as they pass. The bread is ir> large 
huAehes, and the tea and milk, in. tin cans. 
Beside each bed stands a small buffet, and 
on this the meal is placed. But the nurses 
and people who go about, instead of being 
siletitly shod, wear heavy boots and shoes, 
the sound of which is hideous and unbear- 
able to Mr. ThorQton, who lies on one of 
those beds, only half sensible. And even 
the sisnse he has remaining flickers and flits 
like a departiog flame, and only conveys 
impressions of pain,. and sorrow, and fright. 
His hair iscutclosely off, and his head and 
face are '^ strapped up" with adhesive plais- 
ter, so that between his wounds and the 
means employed to heal them, he makes a 
frightful and pijtiable spectacle. 

Such was Sue first slir of morningan the 
publie hospital. But later in the^ay, tow- 
ards noon, another repetition of (he sound' 
of busy feet was heard, and a whisper xan 
that " the doctors were come.'' Previously, 
however, to that period, Mr. Thoroton had 
been visited more frequently than he him- 
self was conscious oC by the house-surgeon, 
as he was termed, a gentleman of the kind- 
est manners, and one who had not forgotten 
the appearances of outward consideration 
which ought still to be observed towards 
Mr. Thoroton, notwithstanding his present 
position, ahd the sad event that had taken 
place. He took him kindl^r by the hand, 
and whenever he had occasion to address 
him, did so with the scrupulous delicacy 
and kind feeling which become a goitle- 
iDMi and a man of educatioD, ^^heo eom- 



monieatiaj^ with <a» ,who» whatever his 
prsent coadition, was yet not one oF lift 
c^moion herd, whether, as regarded ei^hev 
his intellect, his ^^sibilities, of his edo* 
cation. 

Ifut when the '*^isitbg surgeon," under 
whose icare Thoroton was placed, arrived, 
at the period just alluded to, he found a 
woful difference for the worse in the two 
characteis. Whether it was that Mr. 
.Nobbie was rea% an ignorant man in 
every thing except his profession ; that he 
was too naturally coarse in grain to r^ceitQ 
the polish which finer natures taike, or that 
he considered — as ignorance copamonly 
does — that the act of which Thoroton had 
been guilty had rendered him a thipg to be 
despised, — we cannot take upon ourselves 
to say ; the iact, however, is certain, that 
after looking at th^ poor half-dying figure 
before hdm, he demanded (mucih more than 
asked) in a stem, unfeeling tone, — 

" Well, my man, Jww do you ttiH 
youTselfl" 

What little sense remained in Mr. Tho^ 
roton, rebelled j>assionately within his own 
bosom against this vulgar coarseness. Bad ^ 
snch a title as that of ** my man" been ap- 
plied at anv other time, Mr. Thoroton woiu4 
have told Mr. l^obbie that he was an inso- 
lent fellow, and shown hiqa his back. Aj5 
it was, he only looked ineffectual indigoa* 
Xion — mistaken by Nobhiefor a symptom of 
his deliriuip, — and spoke not a word. Mr. 
Nobbie then made.a fe.w general inquiries 
of the house-surgeon, and took his depar- 
ture just as though leaving the carcase of ' 
a dog. 

Doubtless, Mr. Nobble considered he v^as 
doing an essential service to dl in the hos- 
pital whom he gratuitously attended. And 
so, indeed, would every l)ody else have 
considered had he but recmlecte^ , and 
practised the simple precept, that, ixi rei^ 
dering a service, it is quite as much the 
manner as the matter, which gives that 
service value, and renders ft an objedt. 
wort|iy of grateful recoHecticjn. It would, 
appear, however, (hat Nobbie had nevet 
made any such reflection, or nurtured a 
single social virtue, beyond the virtues of 
the table, in the course of his life. But 
some men have the peculiar faculty df 
clothing even their benefits in the garb of 
insolence, and conseqiiently, of stimng the 
gratitude which they may consider due ip 
them, even before it has had time to be 
born. Such men should also recollect, ^at 
their unpaid services in these establish^ 
ments, are not altogether such a purema$ft 
of charity, as the ignorant poor, who usualljf 
receive their aid, mi^ht be led to imagine. 
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Ih t prolismoDal ptrnt of rkswr ^htff m^ 
eehe b^n^ffits a» well as confer them, since 
pructtce aad observation ftre of m«eh ooore 
r^ importanee than the mer^ theories of 
ilu> sciipols. 

Aaoiher source of annoyanee to Mr. 
TUoroton was the numbers of practitioners 
who pame to look at him. Jlis was a pe- 
culiar case, and every body wanted to seo 
it. Bat unhappily, in fact, his poor dis- 
(tirbed brain could receive only impres- 
sions of wretchedness from all and every 
thing that he dimly saw and heard. He 
dwelt in an imaginary world of horror 
alone. His very attendants became (as his 
delirium increased) conyerted into enepiies, 
who were punishing and torturing him. 
He strtiggled against his medicines under 
the delusion that they were poisons, and 
ia tended to effect his murder. The room 
in which he lay no longer conveyed correct 
imaf^s 10 the dye, and he felt convinced 
that he was in another place, in a far 
country, and was travelling to seek an- 
other home. His former home was de- 
stroyed, he thought, and society had cast 
him out, so that no man would any more 
look him in the face. That was the 
reason why he was travelling to a foreisrn 
land, where his name should be changed, 
and the bitter past be buried, like a corpse 
unfit to be seen, in his own bosom. 

Then he felt suddenly the bum ins: con- 
viction that he had betrayed his best friend 
tor ihe love of gain. That friend was be- 
fore him to charge him with it, not to re- 
proach or punish, but only to show him 
what effect tliis treachery had produced 
upon its victim. "See what it has made 
me do,'' said the suffering vision, and im- 
mediately Mr. Thoroton beheld him face 
tQ face. Vainly did Thoroton strive to 
get away from this dreadful witness, it still 
followed him, it would hear no prayers of 
hrs to leave him, it said that, noiwithstand- 
iAg all this, it would remain his friend 
suil. And that idea cut Mr. Thoroton 
Q^ore than all the rest. 

It would be too painful to pursue these 
delirious horrors, which in one wild form 
or. other lasted, with a succession of chang- 
ing scenes, about five days. During that 
time the poor patient was given up as ir- 
recoverable. 

But at length* one night as two watches 
sat, one on each side his bed, and the dim 
light of a rush candle made all the objects 
in the room at once visible and obscure, 
Mtf Thoroton suddenly shrieked ; his eyes 
were wide qpea and wild, and evidently 
appeared to see something which in reality 
was not there. He closed his eyes and 



Ikid kts face ia dkk fi^ik Than ha c 
tiously opened them again and as they 
happened to fall upon Ihe figure of oae !»> 
his attendants, he asked, 
•' Are you gone ?*' "* * 

** Who do you mean* sir ?" 
''That old watchman in a gr^ coat,' 
and a woman with a child, that peeped . 
round from behind him? No they are 
there yet, there they are !" , • 

'* Do not look that way, sir, and thea^ 
you will not see them." 

Thorotcm directed his vision towaria. 
another part of the room, and in a second 
or two added, — . , r 

** But there's another ;— I sea who he it.: 
Now then I am determined to go home.<-^ - 
I won't stay, if you let such people aa 
these come about me. I am not frightaa*' 
ed at them, but I would rather not have 
them ; they do no good, and only prevent' 
me from going to sleep. I shall never 
sleep here again until they arc gone." 
** £ can see nothing," said the man. 
" No, you cannot see, because yoa will > 
not see. You are in at the plot like all'' 
the rest of them. You are determined to 
frighten me to death, if you can, in ordar 
to get rid of me ; and then to-morrow yo« . 
will tell my wife that I died. Let me go, 
or else shut up your slides — ^for I know how - 
you do it — there's plenty of mechanics can 
do that, and you fancy I know nothing^" 
about it. They do it on purpose. There'a ^ 
a number of people outside the roof, and 
when they see me look any where, they - 
cast a horrid •shadow before me. Look at / 
that great dog there! and there'a another; > 
and there, just running under that bed, ' 
there's a thing neither beasi nor fowl ! — 
Take them away, tell them to stop it, fcnr i 
it is more than I can bear, beinff so ill. 
If I were well I should laugh, Imtl won't* 
endure it ; I can't !" ; 

And then the unhappy man made a pro* 
digious effort to spring out df bed, but he-^ 
was held down by his attendants. 

« You must be still, and go to sleep," 
said one ; " we cannot allow yoa to oat 
up." . 

*< Then hinder them from sending these 
strange people. Tbey mean to keep thia 
tormenting up all night; but if I have 
done wrong, beat me, and let me go. %' 
can bear your beating, if you will let me* 
go, but I won't have your phantoms.—** 
Besides, the skv, when I look up at it, it: 
blurred with blood, and you say I have» 
darkened heaven. But I have not I 
never murdered a child. It is ative noWr 
and along with its mother. There's a 
snake on the bed. Very well, I know it 
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ii«a9MOiiherof row titekt; ituoBlja 
thMow. But I do not like row swarms of 

Ubd: fli«s» thffir n^« ^^^^ ^ ^^^^' ^^^ 
does that man there*'— (pmiiog to the oc- 
cupant of an adjoinirfg bed)— •* make a 
word crery time he breathes, and say, 
•-Ate, aye, a«e,' as if he lamented what I 
fflTdonel Ererybodyinsulteme." 

** Prink this little drop," observed an at- 
tendant; "it is brandy, white brandy, I 

tttnk.'* ^„, , 

«* Ho, no brandjr for me. Ill take water. 

The attidant pretended to give him wa- 
ter, but it was a potion to procure sleep.— 
Tkconton drank it, and in h»lf-an-hoursank 
uuiAtt his ghosts and ternurs into a ^om- 
iMi, such as it was, broken by risions as 
rMi as those that haunted him awake. 

€hi ^ following day he was more sen- 
nUe, and appeared to have some correct 
idea of tlie thmgs about him. In short, to 
the surprise of every body, he finaUy r^ 
covered. But before he could be removed 
to his «wn rewJence, several of his fnends 
iv^te occasionally permitted to visit him. 
Amongst these might, one morning, have 
been seen his old fellow-scoundrel, Saul le 
Blanc. The room contained only these 
two, and, therefore, they spoke vnthout res- 

^^^Mft sorry, Mr. Thoroton,»' said Saul, 
«^ see you in this plight; but glad to 
find foa are recovering." 

**I had no desire to recover, only people 
will save you from death if they can, 
th<sagh they will not save you, when ahve 
Jadwell, from being driven to knock at 
his door, and ask for admission. They 
thmk it qmte enough to drag you from his 
Step,— to prevent your going in. And yet, 
theconduci of a man towards a man is al- 
iHiTS forcing Uie weakest to look on death 
as their best acquaintance." 

« That may be true." replied Saul. " but 
aoeiety does not look upon it so. It is m 
this, as in another thing. Society and laws 
mkke many paupers, and then, having 
nade them, consider that the Chnstian du- 
tv is sufficiently discharged by maintaining 
them at the ratio oT so many human 

••Society is much mistaken," reblied 
Thoroton: '* and sin and error sanctify sm 
and eworaU through. Take the whole na- 
lion, manby mwi; and each one, though 
secretly knows more of himself than <tf any 
other man, will yet talk as thoiwh other 
men were a plain book of evil to him, and 
hiwiselfthe sole pure mystery." ^ 

*' You and I, at least,'' retcnrted Saul, sar- 
Ottstically, "we philosc^hers enough to 



kftow ^9mAf the tmituf. We trt re- 
mwkable exceptions. And vet it is singo- 
lar enough that which you have said, w«t 
all the units should be so very good, and 
the aggregate so very indifferent; or, on 
tl^ converse, that the units should possess 
so much <^ evil, and yet shine so brightly 
in the mass, as they persuade themselres 
they da" 

« Every fool and knave defends his folly 
and his knavery, as well as the same iblly 
and knavery in others. It is necessary, «o 
keep self and others in countenance." 

«« Does any reason of that kind weigh 
with vou in your iustifieatioiL of this moat 
pitiable and absurd act of which you have 
been guilty 1" 

Thoroton's wan and di^gnred face eo* 
lored deep for the space of a few momenta, 
and then resumed again the natural hue of 
weakness and debility. 

'< Perhaps it may, though I am not awm 
of it. But thk truth is evident, that with- 
out some fellow-feeling vnth othefs, we 
cannot enter into motives, or justiy judge 
of actions ; and he who possesses such feel- 
ing most is necessarily the clearest ezBo» 
nent we can have upon the subject rfo 
man can judge of a broken heart but he 
who carries one in his bosom." 

'« Still, I think," replied Saul, <« that saeh 
an act is the extreme — pardon me the word 
— the extreme of cowardice." 

«< You think that such a man as I am is 
necessarily a coward ?" 
•* I do not say so." 
<< You implied as much." 
*' Perhaps I might, if you choose to take 
it so." 

<' Then, sir !" exclaimed Thoroton, in a 
raised and hollow voice, as he rose sud- 
denly up in bis bed, *'as soon as I have 
been enabled to leave this pillow, it will 
remain your duty to test that cowardice ! — 
I shall put you to the proof." 
** And I shall beg to decline — *^ 
<< Yon cannot, you cannot, you shall Jiot !" 
hastily cried Thoroton, interrupting Saui: 
** besides you owe me another debt, which 
no power on earth shall hinder you from 
discharging. You have robbed me for 
years." 

<< You are unfit to discuss these matters 
now, or otherwise I would talk. QrOoA 
morning ; but do not forget that vour po- 
verty has made you powerless, — tnat your 
intended victim, Holus, will shortiy be the 
Lord of Woodhouselee, — ^that I am sa^ 
and all connexion betwe^ us is ended.^^ 
Unless, indeed, you should at some fottire 
period be in the same mind as now, and if 
so, I will oideavor to accommodate ypnr 
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widies. I had rather decline it, as I said 
before, but if you will, yon must* Gk>od 
morning, sir.'^ 

And Saul retired, cool and passionless, 
from the room. 

Thoroton felt speechless with anger. — 
He thcmgbt that Saul must be his bad an- 
gel, leading him into sin, and plunging 
ntm at last into the pit of death. His 
fe^er returned, and with it his delirium 
also. He raved about treachery and mur- 
der, robbery and povei;ty, until from ex- 
haustion his voice grew inaudible. It be- 
came apparent on the following day that 
he was rapidly sinking. Stimulants were 
applied, but ineffectually. Mre. Thoroton 
was informed of this unexpected change, 
and hurrying to the place, arrived just in 
time to see her husband {expire, — Saul's 
victim to the Jb St! 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

SHOWS HOW MBS. THOROTON DETERUINED 
TO RE-ESTABLISH HERSELF IN THE GOOD 

I. OPINION OF HER SISTER, AND WHAT CAKE 
OF IT. 

And now she was a widow ; stripped of the 
wealth she had once enjoyed, and without 
a single soul whom she could truly term 
frier^ — unless, indeed, that excellent sister 
whose confidence she had so abused, might' 
yet be considered as such. And what hope 
DOW remained of that ? None— less, in- 
deed, than nolle, for the greater certainty 
seemed to be that she must, according to 
the common nature of humanity, become 
her hater and her enemy. The spirit of 
forgiveness sweeps over an almost oound- 
less sphere, when the heart that it makes 
its home is poised aright, and vibrates — as 
the true heart should — between the mercy 
above us and the deep necessities below ; 
but yet it could not be believed that the 
Lady Lavinia would any more be to the wi- 
dowed Clarice as a sister or a friend. That 
were, indeed, to stretch the quality of for- 
giveness almost beyond human power; 
since to forgive is never to remember with 
regret or pain. And how could the Lady 
of Woodhouselee do that ? Impossible ! — 
For, whatever the will may be, there are 
circnmstances which occasinally arise be- 
tween one human creature and another so 
hdmoiM in themsevet, so *'ffros8 in nature," 
as to defy the teachings of reconcilem^t, 
even on the gronads of justice. 



Between her sorrow over the dreadful 
events that had happened, and the bitter 
consciousness of her abaudoned and hope* 
less position, Mrs. Thorotcm had much ad« 
for awhile to sustain that life which waa 
become but a continuance of puaishmeni; 
an unbroken chain of suffering, the prospei»» 
tive end of which was lost in that dreadM 
gloom from which the soul shrinks affright^ « 
ed, and which peoples the wand^ng brain 
with images of horror only, and fear of the 
punishment eternal. Could she hav<f ha4 
a comforter, a special pleader to vamiak 
sin, take the weight trom guilty actionSi 
and niould falsehood into the cmtward fbnA 
of truth, then might her condition have be* 
come more endurable. But she had none 
now her husband was gone, and vice with* 
put sanction, sin without society-— with no* 
thing like itself to keep it in countenance-** 
is assuredly the truest type in this world o( 
the fiery reality to come. 

Notwithstanding this misery, which bore 
less of the character of repentance than of 
the frmt of disppointment and defeat, Mrs* 
Thoroton had not lost her cunning and hy* 
pocrisy. For when these moral weede 
have once been nourished, though thejf 
turn the garden of the soul into a desort, 
and bring its owner to despair, jret thev da« 
fy even then all efforts to eradicate tnem* 
Like the roots that have clasped a stone» 
they can only be disengaged by the destrue* 
tion of the thing about which they have 
grown. And as one evil almost inevitable 
precipitates another, and Mrs. Thbrotoft 
considered her case otherwise totally hope- 
less, she at length resolved to regain, if pot- 
sible, the lost esteem of her sister by stmi* 
lar means ^though differently employed), 
to those which she had used in the first in- 
stance, and by which her present necessity 
had mainly been brought about. It was a 
reckless and desperate stake, but no other 
a()peared now remaining for her to mdce 
with any chance of success. 

Accordingly, not twenty-four hours had 
elapsed after the death of her husband^ 
before Mrs. Thoroton appeared at the town 
residence <^ her sister, for the first timis' 
these many months; so many, that they 
marked a serious separation, and spoke of 
a divi^on too wide, peilutps, even to be 
wholly obliterated. She was coldly eon- 
ducted by one of the servants into an apart* 
meat, where she sat many minutea^ to het 
each one seeming like au'hour — before any 
one came to visit her. She felt herself like 
an unwelcome and neglected stranger, 
under a roc^ where her presence was not 
wanted; not as one sister ought to leel 
under another'a roof. This ineiaased ^^ 
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iittemgss of her grief, and caused her to sob 
•onvnlsiTeljr aloud even while alone. 
. At length the door was thrown open by 
m servant, and Lady Lavinia walked majes- 
tkally forward. Her countenance, though 
7et beaatifol, was sad, and careworn, and 
mtnu She looked the picture of Justice, 
when firmly, yet reluctantly, about to use 
Jier keenest sword. 

< '^ Oh, my dearest sister !" shrieked, more 
^lan spoke, Mrs. Thoroton, as she rose in 
im aitimde as though sbe would have fallen 
«poii that kidy's neck. But the latter 
^runk ^m her touch, as from that of 
fomethii^ poliated, and exclaimed, in a 
ehilling tone of rebuke, 
' "Cladce! I am indeed astonished to see 
fotthere. At this time, under these eir- 
eumstanees, how could it have been sup- 
foied that you would ever ask, or veuture, 
nay, dare to look me in the face again ? 
Raiher should I have expected that you 
would for ever have avoided one whom you 
had ao deeply, so irretrievably injured ; 
and have retired to some remote and un- 
known place, where the last remnant of 
frour life might be spent in profitable refiec* 
lioa and ondisturbed repentance, over your 
vost base dissimulation, and, to me, unpar- 
donable crimes.'' 

. "You will forgive me, sister, you will, 
nAen ^ou know the trutii — it was not my 
firalt — it was not, indeed! My husband 
itd all the wrong himself, and, by the most 
korrifole threats, compelled me to be 
tUent.» 

"Nnfk" replied Lavinia, "attribute it 
BOt all to your husband ; he is gone, and 
•annot answer for himself; but such an 
^npeachment^f the dead only aggravates 
VDur offences: the wrong cannot all have 
keen with him and none with you — " 
. " It was — it was indeed !'' 
• *< Better not assert it, Clarice. You will 
gain no credit with your fellow-creatures ; 
and how Heaven may judge such blind- 
WMi I leave to your own conscience to 
set* 

** Oh I" exclaimed Mrs. Thoroton, in an 
affected agony, '* that Heaven would judge 
me now, openly before you, and then you 
irould know my innocence !'' 

"Horrible! — most dreadful! I cannot 
•adure this frightful falsehood,*' said Lavi- 
Bia ; "If you nave lost all respect for your- 
aelf in this world, at least, Clarice, at least 
have some consideration, some pity for your 
inlmortal soul. Knowing, beyond all 
doubt, what I now do — for the woman 
Agatha has discovered every thing — these 
pmloMationa are frightful .wid terrible to 
me. l^oaoi persist m Uiem, orthey may 



call down some fierce jculgment whieh yon 
do not perhaps believe in nor expect." 

" I have no fear," replied Clarice. " I 
am innocent of all that is attributed to me 
— I am, as truly as I speak." 
The Lady of Woodhouselee felt that her 
conviction of her sister's criminality was 
beginning to be shaken, for she could not 
wholly believe in the existence of a deliber- 
ate solemn liar — a falsifier in the name of 
the Great Eternal, who knoweth all thin^, 
and the secrets of all hearts. 

"Can you, Cflariee," said Lavloia, in a 
voice that, for the firs^ time during this in- 
terview, betrayed some tender emotton, 
" can you truly look me in the face — re- 
member the past for many years — recall 
your own actions respecting my blessed 
child, who is now miraculously restored to 
me, and call sincerely on God to witness 
that you have been to me as a sister ougfit 
to have been, and that you are free of guilt 
in this matter ? Take "heed of this, I do 
not ask you to do this — Heaven forbid I 
should become my sister's tempter ! — btkU 
tell me, can you, if you think upon the peril 
of your soul, do such a solemn act oi 
denial ?" 

" And if I do,'* replied Mrs. Thoroton, 
" am I to be believed ?" 

" We must not lose and abandon all faith 
in one another," responded Lavinia, "and 
solemn human testimony ought to be re- 
ceived. I cannot refuse to believe you, al 
least, far less guilty than I have been led to 
believe." 

" Bring me a Bible," said Clarice, with 
deeper dissimulation than one-half man- 
kind could suppose possible amongst -the 
other, "and let me not only call God to 
witness the truth of what I say, but let me 
say it with His holy word in my hands, that 
my sister may hear and believe." 

" Nay, there is no need for that," replied 
Lavinia ; " the absence of the Word cannot 
weaken the ear of God himself." 

" I had rather," answered Clarice, as she 
rose to take up from an adjoining table a 
small volume, the form and emblazonry of 
which at once declared its sacred character. 
" This is the blessed book — ^my present 
witness to testify to the Witness Unseen, 
that what I shall mter to you, dear sister, 
is of the truth. And here, as I hold this 
holy volume in my hand : now, as I speak 
before Him who shall be my judge to all 
eternity at the last day, I testify and swear 
that I have never had a willing hand in imy 
mischief towards either my beloved siateir 
Lavinia, or her son who was her first and 
last horn. But I vow that my husband — 
now in his grave, was the sole in^igator — " 
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Mrs. ThorotoQ felt a little cboklpg in the 
throat, aud her eyes wandered from the 
face of her sister, but she recov^ered that, 
and continued, — 

**The sole instigator and perpetrator of 
all the evil with which wicked tongues 
liave charged me individually. And if I 
have uttered falsehood, like the wife of 
Ananias, may the visitation of Heaven — " 

»,. ** Bush ! peace !" exclaimed Lavihia, as 
tl^e tears burst from her eyes, ** say no 
more ; do not such a crime as will call' for 
judgment here I**" 

But lo ! her reproof and check werftneed- 
less« Mrs. Thoroton could not speak 

' a^n ! Her eyes assumed a strange demo.- 
xuacal expression ; her face became con- 
vulsed, and drawn on one side into frightful 
distortion ; her whole body on the same 
aide was paralysed, and in terror and agony, 

i as well as because her^imbs had become 
useless, she fell like a dead weight to the 
floor. 

Horrified beyond the possession of rea- 
son at this direct vision of the eternal judg- 
ments. Lady Lavinia shrieked piercingly 

. and wildly,*and sank insensible upon the 
couch which she had occupied. Almost 

' uistantly the door flew open and servants 
entered, followed by Mr. Sandhill, Mr. 

, Hollis, and Miss Sylverthorne, who the La- 
dy of Woodhouselee had so recently left 
assembled in another room, while she re- 
tired to have this fearful interview with her 
sister. 

Mrs. Thoroton was sensible though help- 
less. The use of one side was gone, and 
her articulation so nearly destroyed, that 
scarcely more than one description of sound 
remained in her power to make, and even 
that one seemed to render her visitation 
paore awful, for whenever shef emitted it, it 
took harshly the sound"-of the word liar — 
and ** liar, liar, liar,'' served to signify all 
and every thing that she struggled to make 
heard. 

Along with all this horror, her features 
never .resumed their natural form and po- 
sition. Altogether, the miserable, wretch- 
ed, and lost woman presented a spectacle 
which turned momentarily the blood of 
every beholder cold. 

She Was raised from the ground and car- 
ried to bed, while the nearest physician 
received a summons lo attend upon her. — 
Meanwhile, the attentions of Miss Sylver- 
thorne restored Lady Lavinia to her con- 
sciousness, when she eried, in the deepest 
agony,— 

" My poor sister ! my unhappy sister ! — 
What has befallen her ? Is she dead ? — 
But I caimot think of it, — nor of her being 



dead! Oh, no! — it would be too dread^ 
fuH" 

** She is very ill, my dear friend," said 
the sweet, calm voice of Miss Sylverthorne; 
" veiy ill, but not near death. Mr. Sandhill 
has sent for a physician, who will be here 
immediately. Btit what sh^l we say to 
him when he comes ? We are ignorant of 
the cause of M this; and*he willceistaiB^ 
ask questions." 

"Say my sister has had a paralytic seizure^ 
and the fright made me faini ;. but say no 
more. He must know the cause himself, 
or find it out ; for there was something, my 
dear,which preceded it, that I can never tell 
to a living soul. So ask me no qoestions^ 
no questions.** 

When the physician arrived, a^|J beheld 
the shocking figure of Mrs. Thoroton, he 
pronounced her case hopelisss as respected 
a cure ; and added, that a second attack 
would certainly terminate her sufiierings. — 
When such might occur was uncertain^, 
but the event its^f was inevitable. 

In vain, on the recovery of the Lady of 
Woodhouselee, did Mr. Sandhill and* Mr. 
Hollis {who had sometime previously been 
received as her soUr in' form) endeavor 
to get at the bottom of this myterious oc- 
currence. True to her sister in this pitia- 
ble situation, and conscious no good could 
ever come of an explanation of the fearful 
prelude to this tragic incident, Lavinia ab- 
stained from all disclosures connected with 
it ; nor were the literal facts of the case 
ever known until the period of her own 
death some years afterwards, when upon 
her dying pillow, she rcveal%d'them to her 
happily-restored son. 

To return to Mrs. Thoroton, however, 
and breifly relate the sequel of her sad: his- 
tory. 

Having so far recovered the first efiiects 
of the shock as to be safely capable of re- 
moval, she sufficienily explained by her 
signs, her desire to be taken to her own 
houseDQ the Hampstead-road. The requst 
was instantly complied with ; for ail; under 
the roof which then sheltered her, felt as 
though some pretematinral being was about 
the place while she remained, and gladly 
bear of the hour of her departure. But 
she wished to see her sister asain before 
she went j a sad request, which that lady 
knew not how either to grant at to deny.— 
Lavinia dreaded the very idea of beholding 
her; even once again. And yet she wept 
over the seeming cruelty of refusing tliat, 
perhaps last request, of a wretchai and 
condemned being, who no longer could ex- 
cite in her bosom any severer feelings than 
those of pity. She feh that it would be a 
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terrible trial, but dutr and hmnamty ap- 
peared to require it at her bands, and sne 
leiolved to undergo it at the risk of any 
suffering. 

The Lady of w oodhouselee adranced 
alone to the room where her sister lay ; 
ind on entering it, placed her left hand 
over her eyes, and extended the other to- 
wards the bed. She saw not the being be- 
fate her, but she heard that unnatural 
piercing sound, and trembled as with an 
ague. 

"Clarice!" said she, half chokingly,^ you 
can understand me ?" 

Again that fearful voice was heard, un- 
controllably articulating the no less fearful 
one word--if word it could be called— that 
now aloitt remained upon her tongue of a 
whole language. 

N ** I have come to tell you I forgive you 
all, from my verjr heart's core. My grief 
is beyond eiq[>ression, and.^1 pray Heaven to 
help you in this frightful extremity. Take 
my hand, but pardon me i( I dare not look 
•tyou.*' 

Mrs. .^oroton extended her le(\ «rm, 
which was the only one of which the uge 
remained ; but instead oi taking the hand 
her sister offered, she violently snatched 
hold of that which shaded her eyes, and 
tearing it down, caused Lavinia to look 
at her involuntarily. The effect of this 
tmexpected movement rivetted Lavinia for 
« moment or two to the spot. And the 
two sisters gazed at each other as though 
by the power of fascination — one of fear 
and terror, the other of latitude too over- 
whelming to satiate itself. In the next 
minute the Lady 'of W oodhouselee violent- 
ly extricated herself from the grasp that 
had held her, and with strength given her 
for the occasion, rushed out of the cham- 
ber, but th^ would have fiedlen at the door 
had not Miss Syli^erthorne caught her in 
her arms. 

Mrs. Thorotbn was mken home in a 
coach, and from that time the two sisters 
never saw each other more. It was their 
' last interview in fact, but an enduring one 
in memory to her who most deserved to 
have forgotten it. 

Notwithstanding this final separation, 
the good Lady Lavinia took especial care 
that ner unworthy sister wanted for no atp 
tendons that this world could bestow, to 
amdiorate her wrenched condition, and re- 
concile her to herself. And much did 
she sttmd in need of such a supporter ; for 
having once seen her own countenance in 
the gUss, she was seized with horror and 
remorse, that ahe confined herself to two 
rooms, one within the other, during the re- 



mainder of her weary Ufe. She had one 
woman as a constant and sole attendant ; 
but forbade any of the other servants even 
to look at her, even if they should meet 
her by accident, on pain of instant dis* 
missal. So that the singular social pheno- 
menon occurred in that unhappy house "of 
servants remaining for years without ever 
seeing their mistress from the beginning to 
the end of their stay. ' 

Thus then lived Mrs. Thoroton, banished 
from her family, frightful to her fellow^ 
creatures, obnoxious to herself, and a living 
mystery of sin upon the tongue of common 
fame. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

CONCLTTDES THS STOEY OF HOLLIS-^-SHOWS 
THE FINAL SUCCESS OF SAUL — ^AND WINDS 
V2 OUB HISTOET WITH AN ACCOUNT Of 
LAUNCELOT's LAST WHIMSICAL ADVEN- 
TUEE. 

The meeting which we have alluded to as 
having already taken place between th^ 
Ls^dy Lavinia and her son, has been so ar- 
ranged and brought about by the skilful 
judgment and keen perception of Mr. 
Sandhill, as to produce the least possible 
excitement on either side. By gradual 
communications and gentle allusions, and 
well-timed delays, he prepared the minds 
of both to meet, with comparative calm* 
ness that otherwise too affecting moment, 
when the patrcmess of the poor artist should 
be lost in the mother, and the grateful 
recipient of that generous patronage be ex* 
alted to the blessings and dignity of such ft 
mother's son* 

Notwithstanding all this preparatory 
care and precaution, it proved a surange ad* 
mixture of joy and sorrow, that meeting* 
Joy at the unexpected brightness of the 
present and the future, and the lingering 
regret over the miseries and sufferings dt 
the past For though we may distinctly 
admit the literal truth of that philosc^hi- 
cal' remark which is ever on the lips of the 
common comforters of society, ** that it is no 
use to sorrow over what is past and irrem- 
ediable," yet nature regards something else 
besides mere utility ; and in the compre* 
hensiveness of her feelings and her benevo* 
lence sighs over pains gone by, even^while 
she admits that sighing is no remedy? But 
sorrow over the past is sympathy with the v 
past; and they who feel it, can have but 
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little vfVMMihj eitlier mifk the preae&t or 
fnture. Such phHosophy is calculated to 
l>eget indifference only : and snch indifler- 
ence is opposed to the first and finest prin- 
ciples of our nature. It is useless to regret 
the past ! Why, true, so far as the past is 

, concerned, hut untrue in reference to the 
now-time and time to come. Repentance 
itself is sorrow for the past ; but at the 
same time it is that dawn of the present 
which promises noon-day glory coming. 

And so the Lady Larinia and her son 
spent many serious hours together, hours 
mat heard many beart-heavings, and saw 
many tears. But they were sighs and 
tears which like quiet winds and rain drops 
upon a waste of flowers, (mly made the 
sweetness of the charm more perfect. 
Innumerable were the plans and projects 

, marked out by the good lady to promote 
the happiness of the restored child; it 
seemedf as though his past enduraniees were 
only to be attoned for by continual atten- 
ttcms, and countless efforts to render eyery 
c^ject of his life agreeable. He could ex- 
press no wish that was denied, or scarcely 
form one that in some degree had not been 
anticipated. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sandbill had taken 
necessary steps to effect those legal arrange- 
ments which were needful to secure Mr. 
Hollis in his new position, and restore him 
to the possession of the family name. So 
that, in due time, he was invested with that 
of his diseased father ; and as Sir Stephen 
Woodhonselee took possession of the whole 
heritable estates. He did not, however, 
abandon the profession he had chosen, and 
for which nature had so especially designed 
him ; it was a par) of his very life, and as 
necessary to a nappy existence, as food for 
the support of that existence itself. He 
labored as assiduously as ever, though with 

. far ^eater pleasure, being free from the 
frightful presence of that dire spectre of 
want, which too often terrifies the poor 
man of genius from the pursuit of the high- 
est branches of his art, and bends the an- 
gel of intellect to the ordinary drudgery 
of a comman man, or else denies him daily 
bread. They are wretched and mischie- 
vious philosophers who contend, that genius 
best flourishes under necessitous and diffi- 
cult circumstances ; and may be held upon 
a par, in the intellectual world, with the 
gardener, who, in the physical, should plant 
his^ most delicate and beautiful flowers in 
sand, and his tenderest trees upon a rock 
Yet this miserable, drivelling falsehood has 
become remarkably prevalent of late, and 
been industriously propagated by many— 
especially by certain Scotch writers— who 



ought to hare Imown hetfiir. The r&mmm 
however, is evident. This oppession ana 
crushing of genius, under the mmsy pretext 
of extracting more of its sweets, serves at 
once to cover a multitude of '*sin8 of omis* 
sicm,^ which the multitude perpetrate 
against genius, and also to save in its full 
and plump integrity that visible idol of pop- 
ular worship, the pocket. Because genius 
will produce under misfortune and misery, 
therefore^ misfortune and misery form the 
best compost in which to plant it. Just a9» 
by parity of reasoning, a wild songster of 
the forest will sing his notes in captivity,, 
therefore, the cage, the sand, and the pris- 
oner's allowance of food and water, consti^' 
the best means of making him sing. Ad- 
mirable reasoning, and well wormy this 
selfish, avaricious age ! As though peace of 
mind, and freedom from the paltriest of 
anxieties — those which regard merely hev. 
he shall subsist from week to week,— did 
not leave both heart and intellect more free 
to disport in the ima^ative happiness, than 
the continual knawing fear or coming to 
want, and the crushing m^tal conscious* 
ness of being unappreciated by one's felWw- 
creatures ! 

' But of this, enough. Sir Steph^ Wood* 
houselee sufficiently proved the utter fallacy 
of this pitiable fustian, when, in his own 
person, he experienced the delight of being 
placed beyond worldly care. His penci£i 
became dipped, in light, rather than in 
gloom, and a new and brighter spirit ap- 
I)eared to control the creations of his inven- 
tive fancy. The stimulus which dfillards, 
and they alone, seem to require, — that of 
bodily requirements and love of money,— ^ 
was needless . to him. He knew there was 
pleasure enoagh in creating beauty for 
beauty's sake alone ; just as there is in 
truth-telling, solely for the love of truth. 
But the mob cannot yet undersand this ; At 
sees only one mainspring of human actions, 
and that the worst— —love of money.^ 
Wealth! wealth! wealth! A sad plague; 
but one, the progress of which the rod 
of Moses himself could not arrest. 

It will excite no surprise in the reader 
when he is informed that, precisely in char- 
acter with what might be supposed from 
the preceding observations, the elevation of 
Sir Stephen to wealth and dignity had the 
natural effect of improving his pictures 
very materiailv in the eyes of the multitude 
of gazers ; ana many were included in that 
category, whom we should little have ex- 
pected to see there. There was a conse- 
quence, an ideal importance, now attached 
to his works, which before they wanted. 
The beauties of Sir Stephen far outshone 
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^e beauties of Mr. HoUis ; because, in the 
one ease, there was a comparatively ^eat 
man to please, and in the other, only a 
little and insignificant man, about whom 
every body was indifferent But such is 
man, the world over ;*-consist en t, discern- 
ing, reasoning man ! 

The fool of his own devices, — the wor- 
shiper of riches and titles of his own 
maiking! 

And now, having traced our hero thus 
fiir, but one litde matter remains to be rela- 
ted of him, in order to complete — as is com- 
monly supposed — his happmess. 

Although our painters had not, in that 
da^y dreamed of the establishment of art- 
unions as a means of promoting their com- 
forts. Sir Stephen Woodhouselee resolved 
to establish a heart-imion of his own, upon 
a somewhat ditferent principle. He deter- 
mined to get married. And as Miss Christa- 
hel Sylverthome had long previously anti- 
cipated that such an event would, in all 
human probability, some day come to pass, 
-^-since Sir Stephen had, upon various sol- 
emn occasions, ninted as much within her 
timid hearinj^,*-8he was not greatly sur- 
prised on beinff lovingly requested bv him, 
to grant him the favor of auowiog terself 
to be conducted to the altar of the old church 
near the Hall, there to become Lady Wood- 
houselee. And grant it she did, of course ; 
for she would have done tlie same, had he 
still remained the poor artist that he was, 
when first their acquaintance began. So 
the bld^all underwent a thorough renova- 
tion and repair ; — not a tasteless patching 
with modern stuff upon an antique fabric ; 
but rather a sort of revivification of glories 
Imig since faded; and in due season the 
village bells announced to the country 
round, that a bslronet and his lady, of the 
right old family of the Woodhouselees, 
were come again to reign in all the gen- 
tleness of charity and peace amongst them. 



Truly enough it has been said that man 
proposes, but Heaven disposes. Nine 
months had not elapsed after the event just 
recorded, when the same village-bell again 
was heard over the surrounding country, as 
before ; but ^this time it swung gloomily 
and at intervals,— tolling for sorrow orer 
one of the twain whom so lately it had 
welcomed with the sharp, quick sounds of 
it^oicing. The new-maue bride "was dead, 
and about to be carried into the bosom of 
the earth. Sha had been carried off by a 
rapid fever ; and her husband was even now 
lying in a state of unceruiinty as to life or 



death, from the same cause, fiut the scythe 
of destruction was whetted ; ^and Death, 
like a strong mower, when the harvest is 
ripe, left not the field after one stroke alone. 
Seven days afterwards, and the new heir 
of Woodhouselee was no more. Nor w^is 
even this all. The now doubly widowed 
mother, the Lady Lavinia, soon began to 
sink Under these dreadful visitations ;. and 
before the year of marriage was out, sh,e, 
too, laid down her burden at the feet of 
Time. 

And after that, there were many claims 
upon the property, and many heirs and pre- 
tended heirs, add much passionate litiga- 
tion. Nobody read aright the plain lesson 
written up in the premature late of the last 
possessor. All were for this world, and 
could see this world alone. So, in the 
end, and to satisfy many equal, though re- 
mote, claims, the estate was offered for 
sale. , 

On the day of the auction, a tall, gaunt 
sallow-looking man, accompanied by a lady 
richly dressed, drove into the village, and 
attracted considerable observation. Some 
old people fancied they had seen him before, 
and especially the grandmother at the inn, 
but could not call to mind when and on 
what cccasion. However he made inquir- 
ies about the estate of Woodhouselee, em- 
ployed ^an agent to go over it with him, 
and estimate its value ; and when the sale 
took place he was amongst the crowd, and 
bid for it His chief opponent was old 
Squire l*orrest, who had made up his mind 
to become the purchaser, even if at a 
higher sum than its estimated value. But 
the tall stranger outbidT^im every time. Old 
Mr. Forrest began to exhibit considerable 
petulance of manner at the opposition he 
experienced. When Saul, for he it was, 
turned towards him with a bitter and 
sarcastic expression of countenance, and 
remarked, 

" If you had desired the estate for your 
son, Robert, Mr. Forrest, I might not have 
opposed* you. But as it is, I guess he is 
contented with ISess ground." 

The old man was ciXt to the quick by this 
ferocious allusion, but returned no answer ; 
he did not even know who he Was that so 
addressed him. 

Finally, the estate was knocked down to 
Saul le Blanc. When he heard the words 
which made it his, he smiled' grimly as he 
turned to his daughter, Agatha, and whis- 
pered, 

«* There ! It is done. Did I not tell you 
years ago, that if Woodhouselee did not be- 
come mine in the end, there was no truth in 
my faith V 
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Igatha looked into her father's face, and 
turned pate ; afl eyes saw that, but knew 
not the cause, for no ear save her own 
had caught that mysterious reminiscence. 

Had not the character of Le Blanc been 
that of stern uncbangeableness, and his 
heart as impenetrable as flint, he could not 
have enjoyed the final object of his ambi- 
tion even when attained, considering the 
^means he had employed, an4 the various 
wretched associations connected with its 
history. But he was a man upon whom 
remorse never had power, and who was 
never known to express regret over any 
action of his life. His nerve was as of 
iron, and his determination and self-pos- 
session as unshaken to the last as a decree 
of fate. 

Materially otherwise, however, was it 
with his daiighter Agatha. Ail the acts of 
deepest charity, the penances and devotions 
of her remaining life, appeared inadequate 
to her restoration to what the world consid- 
ers happiness. Her time was wholly em- 
ployed m the practice and pursuit of good ; 
antkyet she possessed so little the power of 
a setf-excuser that to the Idst hour of her 
life she felt only error and sin within herself, 
and built her hope for the future solely up- 
on faith and mercy. 

It now only remains to be recorded re- 
specting the sage drabriel Widge and hris 
clever son Launcelot, that the former dis- 
covered, when too late, the folly of attempt- 
ing to manufacture ability through the agen- 
cy of mere education ; while the latter 
Concluded his glorious career exactjj where 
that of his natural as wetl as professional 
contrast, Mr. HoUis, began. In other 
words, Launcelot eventually declared that 
the arts were so wretchedly encouraged in 
, England as to ofier no inducement to clever 
fellows like himself to pursue them as a 
means 9f subsistence ; aBd, therefore, he 
resolved to paint no more portraits, though 
he did not form that strong resolution until 
his sitters had almost altogether forsaken 
him. 

Before things had come to this crisis, 
however, he had tried, without adequate 
success, that last refuge for the mediocre 
geniuses in art — itinerant portrait painiinff, 
at so much, in such a style ; the said style 
being of a peculiar composite order, made 
up of wiry outlines, blue coats, and brick- 
dust-colored flesh. In the tasteful city of 
Bath he might have enjoyed a chance of 
succeeding had not the place happened, as 
it did, to be pre-occupied by a fellow of 
exactly his own stamp, an unsuccessful stu- 
dent of the Academy, named Wickens, who 
monopolised the practise of the city in 



painting signs for hanging upon the insides 
mstead of the outsides of the houses of its 
inhabitants. Of this fact, however, Mr. 
Widee (who calculated upon Bath as a sure 
spot for practice), was altogether ignorant, 
until some time after he had announced, 
through the medium of the newspapers, 
the important circumstance of his own fir- 
rival upon professional duties. Then it wa« 
that Wick en, a sour, bad-tempered, and 
miserable jealbus bit of humanity, sent to 
Mr. Widge, whom he had the assurance to 
consider as a rival, an ill-written, miss- 
spelled, and otherwise ungrammatical note, 
in which he informed Launcelot that he 
himself (the writer) had the distinguished 
honor of enjoying the patronafife of the city, 
and consequently it would only be a waste 
of time and loss of money on the j)art of 
Mr. Widge to attempt to do any thing in, 
as the note expressed it, ** a region which 
Mr. "Wickens considers his own particular, 
sphere." 

"Why, the impudent dog," thought 
Launcy, ** talks as though Bath were nis 
own kennel, and no other had a right to 
enter into it. He deserves a kickiiig, and 
he shall have one. This piece of insolence 
is unexampled.'^ 

So, on the following morning, Launcelot, 
armed with a common schoolmaster's cane 
by way of walking-stick, and highly primed 
with the explosive powder of professional 
indignation, sotight out Wickens's lodg- 
ings. And yet, as we have proved on a 
former occasion, Mr. Launcelot was an er- 
rant coward at bottom, though amply clo- 
thed outside with furious bluster atid super- 
ficial fierceness. In those respects^ 
however, he was, as far as possible, outdone 
by his unsuspecting antagonist, W ickens, 
than whom,m reality, a more pitiable cow- 
ard never sneaked before his fellow-man, 
if, indeed, any man could honestly deserve 
to be considered the ** fellow*' of such a de- 
plorable poltroon. The latter, however, 
whose vanity never allowed him to see his 
own blunders, no sooner beheld the swag- 
gering figure of Mr. Widge at his door, than 
be took for granted that the gentleman had 
of course come to consult about a portrait ; 
and therefore, without allowing time for 
explanation, launched out in a strain of the 
most fulsome and disgusting flattery, upon 
the subject of Mr. Widge's fine -head, and 
beautiful hair for a picture. This nauseous 
torrent Mr. Launcelot put a stop to, by de- 
manding of the self-sufiicient dauber, 
whether a fresh artist had not recently ar- 
rived in Bath, who — beffging Mr. Wickens's 
pardon — was generally admitted to be 
much superior to Mr. Wickens himself. 
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<< Sapeiior to me, sir r* exclaimed the 
lastHQamed disciple of the brash ; << impos- 
sible — ^preposterous, sir. Only see kis pic- 
tures—" 

.<' I have seen them,** said Launcelot 

** Then, sir, you must be satisfied that he 
is a miserable hand." 

*' Is he V* exclaimed Launce, wrathfullj. 
" A miserable hand you think him, do youf " 
* " Well, »ir, I rather thought so, sir," re- 
sponded Wickens, somewhat timidly ; for 
he did not half like his customer's manner^ 
and began to feel much terror from his own 
Fears, 

" Oh, you rather thought so ! very well ; 
and what do you rather think now, you 
miserable, slanderous rascal; now you 
know that / am that same artist ?—m> 
name is Widge. And you have had the 
brazen folly to send me this heap of impu- 
dence and ignorance." 

And at the same moment Wickens found 
his own letter to Launcy skimmed violent- 

1Y into his face, and beheld a stout arm up- 
if^ed with a cane at the end of it, ready to 
descend upon his shoulders. Luckily for 
the poor culprit, the door of his room open- 
ed back into, or rather across, a corner, so 
as to form, when put to the wall, a trian- 
gular retreat, like a spontaneous corner 
cupboard. Wickens knew of this, having 
tried it before, and instantly seizing the 
door-handle in his haiid, hopped with 
amazing agility behind it, and arawing it 
closely up after him, had disappeared no 
less dexterously than Zamiel, in <<Der 
Freischutz," vanished through the stage- 
trap. Widge stood astonished at the mo- 
ment, and strove to pull the door back, but 
Wickens's dreadful alarm supplied him 
so much strength, to act rather on the pro- 
tective than the defensive, that he really 
was as fast and secure as if locked up in a 
chest. And as he Began also to sing out 
lustily for assistance, and Wid^e dreaded 
the idea of being caught in the ract of com- 
mitting an assault, the latter rapidly drop- 
ped down stairs, and streamed away along 
the streets before his footsteps could be 
pursued. 

Meanwhile,Wick ens heard his antagonist 
4epart, and cautiously ventured to peep, 
and then to come out from his hiding-place. 



finding the coast clear, his fury now knew 
no bounds, he stamped and swore, knock- 
ed down a bottle of turpentine, burst a 
bladder of paint and vowed nothing less 
than annihilation against Launcelot Widge, 
but hearing feet upon the stairs, and see* 
ing in the looking-glass that be looked 
alarmingly white, he hastily touched up his 
cheeks with a little vermilion in order to 
prove that he was not frighted, and scarce- 
ly finished the operation when his landlord^ 
entered to know what was the matter. ' 

** What matter, indeed !" said Wickens, 
'* you may well ask what's the matter. I 
have had a desperate battle, that's all the 
matter. Bid you not hear a man cry out ?** 

** I heard your voice calling for help,'* • 
observed Bobberly, the landlord. 

•* Oh, no ! — pooh, pooh — ^you are mista- 
ken. It was the other man — a fellow — that 
new artist as he calls himself-*<;ame here, ^ 
and qtiarrelled with me — insulted me infa- 
mously — and we foij^ht of course. He's 
broke that bottle and smashed the bladder 
in the snruggle ; but you may depend upon 
it, Mr. Bobberly, he won't come here again 
in a hurry. My face feels as red as fire 
with nothing but the exertion." 

*'Iti8 uncommon red," remarked Bob- 
berly, •* and yet, Mr. Wickens, you seem to 
be all of a snake ; but that^s owing to the 
exertion as well, I suppose ?" 

" It is," replied Wickens, " it has made 
me quite nervous. But I've thrashed my 
man in style, I can assure you, and so far 
that is satis^ctory." 

And thus did this heroic portmit-painter 
pocket the insult he had suffered, in order 
to prevent any further exposure of his cow- 
ardice and falsehood; while Launcelot, 
who felt, when his passion was abated, that 
he ran some risk of having; either a magis- 
trate's warrant issued against him or of the ' 
commencement of an action for assault and 
battery, packed lip his goods in all haste, 
and that same night took coach to London. " 

Finally, he converted himself into an 
ornamental house-painter and decorator, 
and, having entered into partnership with 
his old friend Stretcher, carried on a profi- 
table and useful Jm^mMf^^e end of his 
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THE 

WONDERS OF NAT6RE iND IRT ; 

fRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

ADAPTED TO INTEREST AND INSTRUCT; TO ENLIVEN THE SOCIAL AND BE- 
GtlLB THE /BOUTAEY. 

lttU8TRAT£D WITH SIXTY-ONE ENQRAVINQ&. 

PRICE 50 CENTS. 



CENERAL SUBJECTS OFTHE ^TORK: 

I. — Stnictuie and Functions of the Human Bodjr, in all tfaehr Beanty, Mechanism, 
and Power. 

n. — ^The Inflaence of Alcohol on Digesti(Hi and the Value of Life. 

m.'— Chemistry ; Explained hi its various Adaptations to life, and its pmcdcd 
uses in the Arte and Sciences. 

IV. — On the I^ysical i^icts contained in tbe Bible compared with the IKseofreriei 
of the Modem Sciences, showing their entire Harmony. 
WITH APPENDICES : 

L, (^ the Wonderful Automata of Andei^ and Modem Times* — ^IL On Automa- 
ton Calculat(»:8. — ^III. On Portable Dioramas. — IV, On the Apples of Sodom.— V. 
On the Formation of Images in the Dark. — ^VI. On Architectural, Engineering and 
Mechanical Drawing. To which is added, 

A MISCELLANY : 
Comprising Accounts of the most Important and Recent European Inventions and 
Discoveries in the Arts and Sciences. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

" The Pastoral Life and Manufactures of the Ancients.*' 



THE CHAIN OF DESTINY; 

OR, 

ADVENTURES OF A VAGABONJD. 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 

The above is a vagabondish title, but the work shows that our vagaly)nd possesses 
more cuteness, sees and tells us more than one claiming a more respectable name. 
In every waj, the book is a great one. 



TILES OP THE SPANISH SEIS. 

BY HENRY W. HERBERT. 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 

The iBove forms a ^onons recital c^ Adventures and Seeoes on the ^NUiish 
Maihiind Gulf of Mexico, in times when Buccaneering and Rainne were little 8id>- 
jected to law* The-author has thrown in alt ^ energy and fire necessary to do 
justice to the incideilts---inflfa^ surpassed Mmself in producing a mort and 

excitable book. 
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OE, 

w w 89 ^ 4b «w 9 mT S 4b 9b • 
A TALE OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

BY J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 

jUtthor op the " dbeeslayer,'* "last of thb mobicans," "pilot/* "wing 

AHD wing/' etc., etc. . 

Two Tolaimet— Price, SO CeMto. 

T%OM the pdiucal complexioa of Mr. Cooper's more recent noveU, they have been aliy-ly 
de*lt with of late, and the " Crater" has been subjected to a very rigid examination by the 
Critics. The verdiet of the Aniericmn Press, ve are happy as Publishers to say, ranks this 
production as altogether free Ikom disquisitional matter, and among i&e happiest the author of 
the " Leather-Stocking Taleai*' ever penned. Free from his few characteristic, faults, the book 
is replete with his characteristic beauties ; a more fascinating narmtive has not be^i wvkten 
since the times of Defbe. ' 

The tale is simple. Two seamen alone surviving from the crew of a vess^, vdiich gets 
land-looked and cast away among an intricate group of volcanic isles in the Pacific, escape to 
a desert reef of lava to which is an extinct crater — ^treeless, herbless, utterly barren. 

On this, the ship being ohnost miraculously saved with aQ her cargo, by unwearied ener- 
gy, the two Crusoes manufacture a soil of sea-weed, guano and the like ; raise vegelaUes, troes, 
and grass, and with the stock saved from the ship prosper incredibly. 

. At lengdi they build a pinnace, which is swept oflf the stocks with one, the roferior man, on 
board, by a deluge and tornado, and the hero is left alone. During his solitude a terrible vol- 
canic eruption occurs. The reef and crater are upheaved high above the ooesm* ^lew ishrnds 
appeared, and one huge active volcano. 

Having constructed another boat^ our hero next proceeds to cruise about his isle, and disco- 
vers a v(^canic peak of more ancient origin, covered with groves, abounding in tropical fruits, 
and full of birds of exquisite plumage. 

JElre long a vessel heaves in sight, which proves to be the missing man, returning from Ame- 
rica, whiiher he succeeded in arriving after his perilous launch, bringing with him his own 
wife and his friend's wife, other friends, stock, cattle, and all things necessary for a new colony. 

Henceforth all works on prosperously ; the colony is increased by subsequent arrivals, till it 
becomes large, rich, and enterprising — its advancement only arrested by an occasional visit 
from savages, and one attack from pirates, all of whom are successfully repulsed by the origi- 
nal discoverer, now governor of the group. 

So long as there is but one clergyman and no lawyers or editors on the island, all goes on 
well, and Vulcan's Peak is a perfect paradise. . But tiieae pests of society creep in like 
Satan into Eden — society is overturned—the governor deposed — and a rank . scene of anarchy 
ensues. 

In disgust, the governor and his family return to the United States ; but sailing back shortly 
afterwaid to visit the colony, they find that a fresh convulsion of nature has swallowed up 
what was upheaved by a similar convulsion, and that of the whc^ group but a single rock 
remains, the monument of the submerged colony. 

Such is the framework of a production which shows there is still " fir© in the flint" — that a 
stock of exceUanoe <eqtt8l to the pristiBe ability still remains locked up in the veteran writer's 
brain. 

BURGESS, STRINGER dt CO., Poblishbrs, 

22s Broadway, New- York. 
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NAUTICAL LIBRARY: 

OOMFRISINO 

THE BEST SEA TALES 

Ijr THE LAWGUAGE* 



Tov cannot seduce a tme salt &om his love of the sea. There is some- 
thing so Oscillating, so generous and firce about ocean-life, that no hard usage, 
peril, or misfortune, quells the wild spirit of adventure in a sailor's heart. So 
It is 'With Sea Stories. There is something so iresh, bounding and happy in 
a book of adventure and hazard upon the broad main, that a land story beside 
it sinks into sickly pueriMty. 

The MIowliig haTe already a^ieaMd: 

1. THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE ; by the author of ''Tom 

Cringle's Log," &c., &C. - - - ^ . * 50cts« 

2. TOM CRINGLE'S tOG ; by the same, - - - - 60 

3. SIR pENRY MORGAN, the BUCCANEER ; by the mithor of 

*|jJack Ashore," "Old Commodore," <Sbc. - - - 25 
6. JACK ASHORE: <», the MAN BEFORE THB MAWT; by 

the same. 25 

5.- THE OLD COMMODORE ; by the same. .... 25 

6. KATTLIN THE REEFER y by the same. ... 25 

7. THE OCEAN CHILD ; or, THE LOST VESSEL. - - 25 

8. LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN ; by Captain Mawyatt. - 25 

9. TlfeES OF THE SPANISH SEAS ; by H. W. Herbert- - 26 

Tothblist we shall add from time to time die rarest prodactioiiBirf'iiBnd' 
writers, including Cooper, Marryatt, Chamier, Howard, and many others. 
Altogether this " NAUTICAL LIBRARY " wiU be found the besi selected, 
I* most taateftil, and cheapest that exists in the country. 

BUKGSSS, STRINGER & CO., Pttblislien^ 

M2 Bnaudipvarf -^ew York. 
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THE MASTER FICTION OF THE AQE! 

BUHGESS, STRINGER AND COKPANI, 

222 Broadwayi HTew-Vork, 
TAME rLMAMORm w Axttwmmsm the ApnHiACB»e cMiFLiTioN or 

THE 

HISTOEY OF ST. GILES & ST. JAMES, 

ILLXrSTRATED WITH STBBL £N6SATIN6S« 



Now employing this celebrated writer's pen, sod fonnmg tke leading 
attraction of his delightful periodical, 

^^TKB LONBON SHILLING KAaAZf NX/' 

The story itself, as all delineations of charactet* should ever be, is plaii^and 
i unvarnished, .bi ikfi career of ST. GILES, we trace the inevitable vaga- 
bondism, penury, strife and crime, attaching to a vast class-HUiy, the greater 
portion of the population of the British metropolis ; contrasted in the histoiy 
of ST. JAMBS, by the condition of those bom to fine houses and dotjies.-^ 
To rake out of the ashes of neglect and contumely — ^to exhibit in its true colors, 
that coenive state of social relations, which unmitigatingly presses poverty^s 
nose lo the grindstone, gives no hope to the guilty repentant, show^ no beacon 
to those walloimg ii|i the fldoug^ of vice and despair ; to do this-— to swiftly 
pencil the acts, trace the ruling passions of men— to follow the trail of vice 
and Clime, from its lowest sink to its most refined limits, requires, indeed, the 
i genius*strbke of a master. How far the author und&r consideration is capable 
of per£>rming the task, the world knows pretty well. The pungent sallies of 
''Punch," the creation of a ''Caudle,'^ instance ffomewhat Doitglass Jer. 
BOLD^s powers of deseripticm, and his caustic humor. More than one of his 
earlier productions have exhibited the fi>rce with which he can p#tray the 
sufferings as well as the pleasures, exhibit the dross as well as the gold of 
humak existence. His opportunities for research and observation among the 
ntaey, eo md es s, and heterogenous masses fi>rming the p(^idati(« of the mighty 
city of cities, have nuub his pen, like that of Dickens, thd unerring refiectbr 
of the woe aAd ^adaess, poverty and wealth, humflity and pride, depravity 
and virtue — of all the phMOs, in fine, which diequer the career of the crowded 
throii^ of h«manity, abiding in that more than Babel — the City of London. 



O^Efc^fait olte §h»mmMk can be had for 12 1-2 cents. Three pajis 
are now pii4jf wi two move aie es^ected.to oonq>Iete the woris; 

BURGESS, STRINGER ds CO^ 
fn^ Broadway, Ck>mer of Ann street, New York Chy. 
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